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INTRODUCTOKY  NOTE. 


It  is  not  mere  affectation  that  makes  me  avoid  the  use  of  the 
title  "  Sennons  "  in  dedgnatmg  the  following  papera  Nearly 
all  of  them  were,  in  point  of  fact,  written  and  delivered  as 
pulpit  discourses^  either  in  the  course  of  the  Author's  ordinary 
ministry,  or  on  particular  occasions ;  and  they  will  doubtless 
be  found  to  bear  the  usual  marks  of  oompositionB  intended 
rather  to  be  heard  than  to  be  read.  But  I  would  not  wish 
them  to  be  r^arded  as  fair  specimens  of  what  I  think  the 
preaching  of  the  goqpel  to  a  congregation,  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  ought  to  be.  Not  inadmissible  at  intervals,  for  the 
sake  of  variety — ^not  inconsistent  with  evangelical  doctrine,  or 
incapable  of  a  practical  application — ^they  are  still  not  alto- 
gether what  one  would  call  ^'  gospel  sermons."  At  all  events, 
I  prefer  that  they  should  be  judged  by  a  somewhat  more  flex- 
ible and  accommodating  standard,  than  I  might  myself  apply 
to  compositions  professing  to  be  the  utterances  of  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  in  the  direct  discharge  of  their  commission,  beseech- 
ing men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

For  the  veiy  miscellaneous  character  of  the  voliune,  some 
apology  is  due.  A  slight  thread  of  connection  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  certain  portions  of  it;  and  one  or  two  subjects  are 
pretty  fully  discussed.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  papers  are 
but  desultory  and  fragmentaiy  essays;  suggesting  topics  of 
inquiry,  rather  than  exhausting  them ;  and  neither  fitted  nor 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CHARACTERISTIC-"  AND  HE  DIED." 

Gbn.  y.  6,  8, 11, 14,  &,o. 

**  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation." 

ExoD.  i.  6. 

The  Buccession  of  generations  among  the  children  of 
men  has  been^  from  Homer  downwards^  likened  to 
that  of  the  leaves  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
foliage  of  one  summer,  withering  gradudly  away,  and 
strewing  the  earth  with  its  wrecks,  has  its  place  sup- 
pUed  by  the  exuberance  of  the  following  spring. 
Of  the  countiess  myriads  of  gay  blossoms  and  green 
leaves^  that  but  a  few  months  ago  were  glancing  in 
the  beams  of  the  joyous  sun^  not  one  remains ;  but 
a  new  race^  aU  full  of  brightness  and  promise  as 
before^  covers  the  naked  branches;  and  the  woods 
again  burst  forth  in  beauty  and  song^  as  if  decay  had 
never  passed  over  any  of  their  leafy  boughs.  So  of 
men^   '^one  generation  passeth  away,   and   another 
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generation  cometh^  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever" 
(Eccl.  i.  4)^ — the  same  to  the  new  generation  that 
Cometh — ^the  same  scene  of  weary  labour^  endless  van- 
ity, alternate  hope  and  disappointment^ — as  if  no 
warning  of  change  had  ever  been  given — as  if  the 
knell  of  death  had  never  nmg  over  the  generation 
that  is  passing  away. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  analogy  does 
not  hold :  there  is  one  difference  between  the  race  of 
leaves  and  the  race  of  men.  Between  the  leaves  of 
successive  summers  an  interval  of  desolation  inter- 
venes, and  "the  bare  and  wintry  woods"  emphatically 
mark  the  passage  from  one  season  to  another.  But 
there  is  no  such  pause  in  the  succession  of  the  gen- 
erations of  men.  Insensibly  they  melt  and  shade  into 
one  another :  an  old  man  dies,  and  a  child  is  bom ; 
daily  and  hourly  there  is  a  death  and  a  birth ;  and 
imperceptibly,  by  slow  degrees,  the  actors  in  life's 
busy  scene  are  changed.  Hence  the  full  force  of  this 
thought—"  one  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  com'eth" — ^is  not  ordinarily  felt. 

Let  us  conceive,  however,  of  such  a  blank  in  the  suc- 
cession of  generations  as  winter  makes  in  the  succession 
of  leaves.  Let  us  take  our  stand  on  some  middle  ground 
in  the  stream  of  history,  where  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  break 
or  a  void  between  one  series  of  events  and  another, — 
where  the  whole  tide  of  life,  in  the  preceding  narr^ 
tive,  is  engulfed  and  swallowed  up,  and  the  new 
stream  has  not  begun  to  flow.  Such  a  position  we 
have  in  some  of  the  strides  which  sacred  history  makes 
over  many  intervening  years,  from  the  iisis  or 
catastrophe  of  one  of  the  world's  dramas  to  the  opening 
of  another:    as,  for  instance,  in  the  transition  from 
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the  going  down  of  Israel  into  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Joseph,  to  their  coming  out  again  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Here  is  a  dreary  vacancy, — as  of  a  leafless 
winter,-<!oming  in  between  the  scene  in  which  Joseph 
and  his  contemporaries  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
and  another  scene  in  which  not  one  of  the  former 
actors  remained  to  bear  a  share,  but  ''there  arose 
up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph." 
And  the  historian  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  solemnity 
of  this  pause,  when,  dismissing  the  whole  subject  of 
his  previous  narrative,  he  records  the  end  of  all  in 
these  brief  but  significant  words, — "  And  Joseph  died, 
and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation." 

The  first  view  of  this  verse  that  occurs  to  us  is 
its  striking  significancy  and  force  as  a  commentary 
on  the  history  of  which  it  so  abruptly  and  empha- 
tically announces  the  close.  The  previous  narra- 
tive presents  to  us  a  busy  scene — an  animated  pic- 
ture; and  here,  as  if  by  one  single  stroke,  all  is 
reduced  to  a  blank.  But  now  we  saw  a  crowded 
mass  of  human  beings — ^men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves— amoving  and  mingling  in  the  eager  excitement 
of  personal,  domestic,  and  pubUc  interests  like  our 
own.  They  were  all  earnest  in  their  own  pursuits; 
and  the  things  of  their  day  were  to  them  as  moment- 
ous as  those  of  our  day  are  to  us.  They  thought,  and 
felt,  and  acted,  and  suffered ;  they  were  harassed  by 
cares  and  agitated  by  passions ;  and,  their  restless 
energies  contending  with  the  resistless  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  the  very  earth  they  trod  seemed  instinct 
with  life  and  the  stem  struggles  and  activities  of  life 
— when,  lo !  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  spell,  or  the 
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sudden  turn  of  the  hidden  wheel,  the  whole  thronged 
and  congregated  multitude  is  gone,  like  the  pageant 
of  a  dream,  and  the  awfiil  stillness  of  desolation 
reigns.  It  is  as  if  having  gazed  on  ocean  when  it 
bears  on  its  broad  bosom  a  gallant  and  well-man- 
ned fleet— bending  gracefully  to  its  rising  winds, 
and  triumphantly  stemming  its  swelling  waves — ^you 
looked  out  again,  and  at  the  very  next  glance  beheld 
the  wide  waste  of  waters  reposing  in  dark  and  horrid 
peace  over  the  deep-buried  wrecks  of  the  recent 
storm.  All  the  earth,  inhabited  by  the  men  with 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  we  have  been  sympathizing 
— Egypt,  with  its  proud  pyramids  and  palaces — 
Goshen,  with  its  quiet  pastoral  homes — the  rich  land 
of  Canaan — ^the  tented  deserts  of  Ishmael — all  passes 
in  a  moment  from  our  view ;  and  there  is  before  us, 
instead,  a  place  of  tombs,  one  vast  city  of  silent 
death — Joseph  is  dead,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all 
that  generation. 

What  an  obituary  is  here!  What  a  chronicle  of 
mortality !  How  comprehensive,  yet  withal  how  pre- 
cise and  particular — a  single  intimation  swelling  out 
into  the  most  wide,  and  sweeping,  and  wholesale  gen- 
erality of  announcement.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
name  is  given — "Joseph  died" — as  if  the  intention 
were  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  whole.  But  the  num- 
ber grows  and  accumulates  too  fast — "his  brethren 
also  died."  These  too  might  in  part  be  specified — 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah — ^Issachar,  Zebulun, 
and  Benjamin — Dan  and  KaphtaU — Gad  and  Asher. 
But  abready  the  family  branches  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  easy  computation.  And  all  around  there  stands  a 
mighty  multitude,   which  arithmetic  is  too  slow  to 
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reckon^  and  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  too  impatient 
to  register,  and  the  record  too  small  to  contain ;  and 
all  must^  without  name  or  remark^  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  indiscriminating  notice— a  notice  all  the  more 
emphatical  on  that  very  account — "  Joseph  died,  and 
all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation" — 

— ''And  all  that  generation :"  How  many  thousands 
does  this  phrase  embrace  ?  and  of  how  many  thou- 
sands is  this  the  sole  monument  and  memorial  ?  How 
startling  a  force  is  there  in  this  awful  brevity,  this 
compression  and  abridgement— the  names  and  histo- 
ries of  millions  brought  within  the  compass  of  so  brief 
a  statement  of  a  single  fact  concerning  them — ^that 
they  all  died.  And  these  were  men  as  alive  as  you 
are  to  the  bustle  of  their  Uttle  day — as  full  of  schemes 
and  speculations — as  much  wrapt  up  in  their  own 
concerns,  and  the  cares  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  Each  one  of  them  could  have  filled  volumes 
with  details  of  actions  and  adventures  too  important 
in  his  eyes  to  be  ever  forgotten ;  and  yet  all  that  is 
told  of  them  in  this  divine  record,  and  told  of  them  as 
of  an  uncounted  and  undistinguished  mass,  is,  that 
they  all  died.  Or,  if  any  particular  individual  has  been 
selected  for  especial  notice — if  any  one,  by  the  lead- 
ing of  Providence,  and  by  his  own  worth,  has  gained 
in  this  record  an  undying  name — and  if  he  has  col- 
lected a  small  circle  around  him,  who  dimly  and 
doubtfully  stand  out  in  his  light  and  lustre,  and  are 
not  quite  lost  in  the  common  crowd, — still  he  to 
whom  prominency  is  given,  and  they  who  partly  share 
his  exemption  from  oblivion,  are  singled  out  only  that 
they  may  be  the  better  seen  to  have  their  part  in  the 
one  event  which  happeneth  alike  to  all ;  and  of  each 
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and  all  the  same  summary  record  is  to  be  mad 
''  And  Joseph  died^  and  all  his  brethren^  and  all  that 
generation." 

Surely  it  seems  as  if  the  Lord  intended  by  this  bill 
of  mortality  for  a  whole  race^  which  his  own  Spirit  has 
framed^  to  stamp  as  with  a  character  of  utter  mockery 
and  insignificance  the  most  momentous  distinctions 
and  interests  of  time ; — ^these  all  being  engulfed  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  doom  of  deaths  which 
ushers  in  the  one  distinction  of  eternity. 

I.  Look  to  the  announcement  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual.— "Joseph  died."  Carry  this  intimation  back 
^th  you  into  the  vriou.  chao^.  of  hi.  eventM  life, 
invested  as  these  are  in  your  recollection  with  a  pecu- 
liar charm  by  the  affectionate  associations  and  the  fresh 
feeUngs  of  childhood;  and  does  not  the  intimation 
impart  to  them  all  a  still  more  touching  and  tender 
interest  ?  You  see  him  a  child — a  boy — a  youth  at 
home — ^the  favourite  of  a  widowed  father — ^the  first 
pledge  of  a  love  now  hallowed  by  death.  You  follow 
him  with  full  sympathy  through  the  petty  plots  and 
snares  of  a  divided  family^  to  which  his  frank  and  un- 
suspecting simplicity  made  him  an  easy  prey;  and 
when  you  think  of  him  as  even  then,  in  boyhood, 
honoured  by  direct  communications  from  above,  and 
on  that  very  account  persecuted  and  hated  by  those 
who  naturally  should  have  cherished  and  watehed  over 
him ;  when  you  read  of  his  unsuspecting  readiness  to 
meet  them  half-way  in  their  plans  against  him,  and  of 
the  desperate  malignity  of  these  plans — ^the  cruel  de- 
ceit practised  on  his  aged  parent,  and  his  own  narrow 
escape,  his  providential  deliverance; — are  you  not 
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touched  by  the  reflection^  that  all  this  is  but  to  lead  to 
the  brief  conclusion^  "  Joseph  died  ?  "  Tou  follow  him 
to  Egypt.  You  go  with  him  into  Potiphar's  house^ 
and  rejoice  in  his  advancement  there.  You  share  in 
his  disgrace  and  degradation.  Joseph  in  prison  is  to 
you  like  an  old  familiar  friend.  His  innocence,  his 
unsuUied  honour  to  his  deceived  master^  his  unshaken 
loyalty  to  his  God,  endear  him  to  your  hearts,  and 
you  bum  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  he  suffers. 
The  dreams  which  he  interpreted,  the  chief  baker's 
fate,  the  chief  butler's  faylt,  all  the  particulars,  in 
short,  of  his  exaltation  to  royal  favour — his  rank  at 
Pharaoh's  court,  his  power  over  all  Egypt,  his  poHcy 
in  providing  for  the  years  of  famine,  his  treatment  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  house — ^these  circumstances 
in  his  history,  the  history  which  first  won  your  regard 
in  childhood,  and  will  longest  retain  its  hold  over  you 
in  age — ^these  things  give  to  the  earthly  career  of 
Joseph  an  attractiveness  and  beauty  in  your  fond 
esteem,  equalling,  nay,  far  surpassing,  what  you  have 
ever  found  in  any  of  the  pictures  of  romance. 

It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  cast  over  all  this  stir-* 
ring  picture  the  sullen  gloom  of  death!  Yet  it 
does  invest  it  all  with  a  sort  of  softened  and  twilight 
charm,  like  the  peaceful  shades  of  evening  shed  over 
a  busy  landscape-— and  it  teaches,  at  all  events,  a  salu- 
tary lesson — to  bear  in  mind,  that  prominent  as  was 
the  station  Joseph  occupied  in  his  day  —  famous 
through  all  ages  as  his  name  has  become — great  and 
lasting  as  were  the  fruits  of  his  measures  after  he  was 
gone,  touching  not  the  Israelites  alone,  but  Egypt 
and  all  the  world — ^he  himself  had  to  go  the  way  of 
all  flesh.     His  trials,  with  their  many  aggravations- 
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his  triumphs,  with  all  their  glories — were  alike  brief 
and  transient ;  and  his  eventful  career  ended,  as  the 
obscurest  and  most  commonplace  Ufetime  must  end 
— ^for  '*  Joseph  died." 

Eead  over  again  the  history  of  Joseph  with  this 
running  title,  this  continual  motto,  ^'And  Joseph 
died.''  Call  before  your  mind's  eye  its  successive 
scenes ;  and  as  one  by  one  they  pass  in  review  before 
you,  and  you  gaze  on  the  man  of  so  many  changes,  let 
a  loud  voice  ever  and  anon  ring  in  your  ears  the 
knell,  "  And  Joseph  died."  And  try  how  this  start- 
Ung  alarum  wiU  affect  the  judgment  you  form  and  the 
emotions  you  feel  I  Take  each  event  by  itself — ^iso- 
late it — separate  it  from  all  the  rest — bring  it  at 
once  into  immediate  contact  with  the  event  which 
closes  all — and  see  how  it  looks  in  the  light,  or  in  the 
lurid  shade,  of  the  tomb. 

Joseph  is  at  home,  the  idol  of  a  fond  parent.  Ah ! 
dote  not,  thou  venerable  sire,  on  thy  fair  and  dutiful 
child.  Remember  how  soon  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
and  how  certainly  it  must  be  said  of  him,  that  '^  Joseph 
died."  Joseph  is  lost,  and  the  aged  father  is  discon- 
solate. He  thinks  of  his  son's  bright  promise,  and  of 
all  that  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  for  a  season 
spared.  But  grieve  not,  thou  greyhaired  patriarch. 
What  though  thy  child  has  gone  ere  he  has  won  life's 
empty  prizes  ?  Ah !  think,  though  he  had  been  left 
to  win  them  all,  how  it  must  have  come  speedily  to 
the  same  issue  at  the  last,  and  it  must  have  been  said 
of  him  that  "Joseph  died."  Joseph  is  in  trouble — ^be- 
trayed, persecuted,  distressed,  wounded  in  his  tender- 
est  feelings,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  a  prisoner,  a 
slave.     But  let  him  not  be  disquieted  above  measure. 
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nor  mourn  oyer  the  loss  of  hiB  prosperity.  It  will  be 
all  one  to  him  when  a  few  years  are  gone^  and  the  end 
comes.  It  is  but  a  little  while^  and  it  shall  be  said  of 
him  that  '*  Joseph  died."  Joseph  is  exalted — ^he  is 
high  in  wealthy  in  honour,  and  power.  He  is  restored 
to  his  father — he  is  reconciled  to  his  brethren.  But 
why  should  all  his  glory  and  his  joy  elate  him  ?  It  will 
be  nothing  to  him  soon — ^when  it  comes  to  be  said  of 
him  that  "Joseph  died."  Ah!  there  is  but  one  of 
Joseph's  many  distinctions,  whether  of  character  or  of 
fortune,  that  does  not  shrink  and  shrivel  beside  this 
stem  announcement.  The  simplicity  of  his  trust  in 
God,  the  steadfastness  of  his  adherence  to  truth  and 
holiness,  the  favour  of  Heaven,  his  charity  out  of  a 
pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  faith  unfeigned 
— ^these  will  stand  the  shock  of  collision  with  this  re- 
cord of  his  decease.  And  the  one  bright  thought  on 
which  chiefly  we  love  to  rest  when  we  read  this  record 
is,  that  he  of.  whom  we  learn  the  tidings  that  he  is 
dead,  is  the  same  Joseph  whom  we  have  heard  utter- 
ing, in  his  prosperity,  the  noble  sentiment,  "How 
shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God?" — the  same  Joseph  of  whom  we  have  read  in 
prison,  that  "the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  showed 
him  mercy ; " — ^the  same  Joseph  whom  we  have  seen 
in  Pharaoh's  presence  disclaiming  all  personal  credit, 
and  giving  glory  to  God  alone — "It  is  not  in  me; 
God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace ; " — ^the 
same  Joseph  who  has  spoken  so  kindly  to  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  soothing  his  father's  death-bed  with 
the  promise  that  he  should  indeed,  as  he  so  fondly 
wished,  lie  with  his  sires  in  the  promised  land,  "  I 
will  do  as  thou  hast  said" — and  relieving,  with  ex- 
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quisite  delicacy^  the  troubled  oonscienees  of  his  bre- 
thren,  ^'Fear  not;  ye  thought  evil  against  me^  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good ;  I  will  nourish  you  and  your 
little  ones;" — and  finally^  the  same  Joseph  who  is 
found  strong  in  faith  when  his  own  hour  of  departure 
comes^  hoping  against  hope^  "  making  mention  of  the 
departing  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones/'  saying,  ^^  God  will 
surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from 
hence." 

— ^Yes,  it  is  something  to  learn  that  it  is  such  a  man, 
who  so  fears  to  offend  against  God,  so  trusts  in  His 
mercy,  and  so  glorifies  Him  before  kings ;  one,  more- 
over, so  dutiftil  to  his  father,  so  generous  and  forgiving 
to  his  brethren ;  and  one,  in  fine,  so  firm  in  faith  to 
the  last,  and  so  joyful  in  hope  of  the  inheritance  of 
God ; — it  is  something  to  leam  that  it  is  such  an  one, 
that  it  is  Joseph,  who  is  dead.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  news  that  Joseph  died.  ''  The  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come  " — "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord."     So  *'  Joseph  died  " — 

n.  «  And  aU  his  brethren."  They  too  all  died,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  family  history  came  to  an  end 
in  the  silent  tomb.  That  family  history  has  its  scenes 
of  tenderness  and  of  trouble,  of  pathos  and  of  passion, 
Uke  other  family  histories  before  and  since-HScenes  of 
similar  though  surpassing  interest;  and  do  not  all 
these  scenes  derive  a  new  import  and  new  significancy 
from  so  solemn  an  intimation  of  death  at  the  close  i 
The  actors  in  these  scenes,  the  members  of  this  family, 
would  surely  have  thought  and  felt  far  otherwise  than 
they  did,  had  they  reflected  always  how  soon  th^  time 
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wotdd  come  when,  of  all  their  loys  and  sorrows,  their 
i,^k^  «,d  WWbg^  ifn^Me.  and  r«eo.- 
ments,  their  fends  and  reconciliations^  their  sins  and 
their  sufferings-when  of  all  these  the  Bimple  and 
snmmary  record  would  be^  that ''  Joseph  died^  and  all 
his  brethren."  Ah!  how  intimately  should  this  re- 
flection have  knit  them  together  in  unity  of  interest, 
of  affection,  and  of  aim  I  The  tie  of  a  common  ori- 
gin  is  scarcely  stronger  or  closer  than  the  tie  of  a 
common  doom.  That  they  were  all  born  in  the  same 
father's  house  is  an  argument  of  love  that  is  greatly 
heightened  and  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that 
soon  it  may  and  must  be  said  of  them  that  they  are 
all  gone  to  the  same  resting-place  of  the  tomb. 

The  graves  of  a  household,  as  they  are  dug  one  by 
one,  the  breaches  in  the  little  circle  of  home,  made 
singly  and  in  detaU,  as  one  and  then  another  dear 
member  is  called  away — these  are  very  impressive  to 
you  who  remain,  and  stamp  with  a  new  character  in 
U  »tim.t.  a  iha  in^U  wUch  you  h.v.  be«. 
wont  to  have.  When  individuals  of  a  family  depart, 
ah!  does  it  not  compel  the  survivors  to  review  the 
past  in  a  new  light,  and  to  think — alas !  often  in  what 
bitterness  of  soul— on  what  terms,  and  for  what  ob- 
jects and  ends,  they  have  for  long  years  been  Uving 
together.  The  friend,  the  beloved  brother  who  is 
gone,  has  acquired,  by  his  death,  new  value  in  your 
esteem — a  new  and  sacred  claim  to  your  regard.  I^ow 
for  the  tot  time  ,o«  dbcoror  how  do.r\.  Aould 
have  been,  how  dear  he  was,  to  your  hearts — dearer 
far  than  you  had  ever  thought.  How  fondly  do  you 
dwell  on  all  his  attractions  and  excellencies !  How  do 
his  faults  and  failings  fade  away  from  your  eyes !   And 
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oh !  with  what  a  pang^  and  with  what  poignancy  of 
grief,  does  the  wounded  soul  hrood  over  any  passages 
of  unkindness,  any  instances  of  neglect !  How  frivo- 
lous  are  all  former  causes  of  misunderstanding,  ail 
excuses  of  indifference,  now  seen  to  he !  Death  has 
stamped  upon  them  all  a  character  of  most  absolute 
insignificancy ;  and  bitter  almost  beyond  endurance  is 
the  idea  now,  that  for  the  sake  of  such  trifles  and 
vanities  as  are  all  the  things  of  earth  that  breed  cold- 
ness and  suspicion  among  brethren,  you  have  in  any 
degree  lost  or  wasted  the  season  of  friendly  and  fami- 
liar communion,  so  precious  and  so  soon  to  close.  Ho^ 
cheerfully  would  you  give  your  all,  if  you  could  recall 
the  lost  one  but  for  a  day,  or  for  an  hour,  that  you 
might  unburden  your  heavy  heart,  and  exchange  anew 
forgiveness  and  affection  !  With  what  warmth  would 
you  now  meet,  with  what  fulness  of  confidence  and 
love  embrace,  him  whom  but  yesterday,  perhaps,  you 
carelessly  overlooked  or  cruelly  offended!  Would 
that  you  had  known  beforehand  how  soon  and  how 
suddenly  death  was  to  claim  him  as  its  victim  !  Ah ! 
then  you  would  have  better  improved  the  time  of  his 
remaining  with  you.  Tou  would  not  have  omitted  so 
many  opportimities  of  cultivating  and  enjoying  his  in- 
timacy. Tou  would  not  have  delayed  from  day  to 
day  your  purposes  of  kindness.  You  would  not  have 
been  so  readily  and  so  frequently  estranged  from  him. 
You  would  not  have  suspected,  or  envied,  or  provoked, 
or  wounded  him,  as  you  have  done.  You  would  not 
have  consulted  so  constantly  your  own  selfish  inclina* 
tions,  or  sought  your  own  selfish  ends,  or  indulged 
your  own  selfish  passions.  And,  above  all,  you  would 
not,  in  your  dealings  with  him,  have  so  exclusively  re- 
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garded  the  things  of  time^  and  so  grieyously  neglected 
the  things  of  eternity.  Ah !  you  would  not  have  met 
so  often,  and  so  often  parted,  without  one  sentence  or 
one  mutual  thought  of  godliness  interchanged  between 
you.  You  would  have  spoken  more  faithfuUy;  you 
would  have  conversed  and  communed  on  the  things 
that  belong  to  your  peace.  You  would  have  wept 
over  sin  together,  and  praised  the  love  of  the  Saviour 
together,  and  prayed  together,  and  joined  together  in 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love.  Your  reserve  would 
have  been  far  more  completely  laid  aside,  and  God 
would  have  been  far  more  fully  acknowledged,  and  a 
"  word  in  season  '*  would  have  been  uttered,  and  some- 
thing, it  may  be,  perilous  to  the  soul  of  a  dying  sinner 
would  have  been  left  unsaid,  if,  when  you  last  saw  and 
conversed  with  your  brother,  you  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  was  so  speedily  to  go  to  his  long  home. 

And  does  this  consideration  lose  its  force  when,  by 
such  a  sentence  as  that  before  us,  the  members  of  a 
family  are  not,  as  it  were,  individually  and  one  by  one, 
but  altogether,  and  in  one  sweeping  summons,  called 
to  pass  from  the  shadows  of  time  to  the  dread  reali- 
ties of  the  eternal  world  ?  Is  there  not  an  awM  voice 
to  families  in  the  brief  and  passing  record — "  Joseph 
died,  and  all  his  brethren?"  With  their  loves  and 
hatreds,  their  fears  and  hopes,  their  family  affections, 
such  as  they  were,  their  family  sins — ^they  are  all  gone 
from  this  earth,  and  the  place  that  once  knew  them 
knows  them  no  more.  And  whither  are  they  gone  ? 
and  what  are  their  views  now,  and  what  their  feelings, 
on  the  matters  which  formed  the  subject  of  their  fami- 
liar intercourse  here  ?  Are  they  united  in  the  region 
of  blessedness  above?     Are  they  formed  again  into 
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a  society  in  heaven,  more  happy  and  more  stable  than 
was  their  household  on  earth — Joseph  and  his  bre- 
thren, the  beloved  Benjamin  and  the  aged  Jacob,  all 
met  in  joy,  to  part  no  more  for  ever  ?  Or  is  there  a 
fearful  separation,  and  are  there  some  of  their  num- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf,— vainly  re- 
gretting the  time  when  they  would  not  cast  in  their 
lot  with  those  who  were  &ith{ul  to  their  father's  God? 
We  dare  not  raise  the  curtain  or  gaze  even  in  imagina- 
tion  on  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  invisible  state.  It 
is  enough  that  they  are  all  dead,  and  have  left  the  many 
things  about  which  they  were  careful,  and  have  all  now 
at  last  learned  the  lesson — ^*  One  thing  is  needful/' 

O  would  to  God  that  the  anticipation  of  the  time 
when,  concerning  you  and  thoseSnth  whom  jou 
are  dwelling  together  in  families,  the  short  and  sum- 
mary record  shall  be,  that  you  are  dead  and  all 
your  brethren,  were  sufficient  to  teach  you  that  les- 
son now,  ere  it  be  too  late!  O  that  God  himself 
would  persuade  you  now,  so  to  cultivate  the  charities 
of  home,  in  the  spirit  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  that 
to  you  and  your  brethren  may  be  appUed,  in  their 
highest  and  hoUest  and  happiest  sense,  the  words  of 
David's  lamentation  over  the  father  and  son  who  fell 
tc^ther  in  the  fight — ^*  They  were  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided."     So  "Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren" — 

in.  "  And  all  that  generation."  The  tide  of  mor- 
tality rolls  on  in  a  wider  stream.  It  sweeps  into  the  one 
vast  ocean  of  eternity  all  the  members  of  a  family,  all 
the  famiUes  of  a  race.  The  distinctions  aJike  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  households  are  lost.    Every  landmark 
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is  laid  low.  The  various  dates  and  manners  of  differ- 
ent departures  are  merged  and  overwlielmed  in  the 
one  universal  announcement^  that  of  all  who  at  one 
given  time  existed  on  the  earth,  not  one  remains — 
Joseph  is  dead,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
generation.  Some  are  gone  in  tender  years  of  child- 
hood, unconscious  of  life's  sins  and  sufferings — >some 
in  greyheaded  age,  weighed  down  by  many  troubles. 
Some  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  violence^ — some 
by  natural  decay.  Here  is  one  smitten  in  an  instant 
to  the  dust — there  is  another,  the  victim  of  slow  and 
torturing  disease — ^the  strong  man  and  the  weak — ^the 
proud  man  and  the  beggar — ^the  king  and  the  subject 
—some  in  prosperity  and  nursed  by  friends,  others  in 
dreary  and  desolate  destitution,  without  a  friend  or 
brother  to  close  the  anxious  eye.  The  thousands 
have  all  met  their  doom  from  a  thousand  different 
causes,  and  in  a  countless  variety  of  circumstances. 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  have  had  their  innumerable 
victims.  Crime  has  carried  off,  in  one  undistinguish- 
able  crowd,  the  ministers  that  did  his  pleasure — the 
dupes  that  fell  into  his  snares.  Proflifi^acy  has  slowly 
preyed  on  the  pining  souls  and  bodies^f  her  votarJ 
Accident  has  suddenly  snapped  the  thread  of  life. 
The  tyrant,  mingUng  men's  blood  with  their  sacrifices 
— ^the  falling  tower,  crushing  its  inmates  under  its 
weight — ^fire  seizing  the  midnight  dwelling,  or  the 
lonely  ship  in  mid  ocean  afar — ^the  assassin^s  knife — 
the  poisoning  cup — or  the  weary  wear  and  tear  of  a 
prolonged  battle  with  life's  ills, — all  have  numbered 
iheir  triumphs  over  the  proud  race  that  lords  it  in 
this  lower  world.  Grave  after  grave  has  been  opened 
and  filled ;  man  after  man  has  gone  the  way  of  aU 
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living ;  new  bodies  have  been  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb ;  new  sets  of  mourners  have  gone  about  the 
streets.  And  now^  of  the  entire  multitude  that  at 
some  one  point  of  time  occupied  the  earthy  not  one 
remains ;  all^  all  are  gone.  Various  were  their  pur- 
suits^ their  toils,  their  interests,  their  joys,  their  griefs 
— ^various  their  eventful  histories;  but  one  common 
sentence  will  serve  as  the  epitaph  of  all — '^Joseph 
died,  and  ail  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation." 

And  another  generation  now  fills  the  stage — a  gen- 
eration that,  in  all  its  vast  circle  of  families,  can  pro- 
duce not  one  individual  to  Unk  it  with  the  buried  race 
on  whose  ashes  it  is  treading.  Make  for  yourselves, 
in  imagination,  the  abrupt  transition  the  historian 
here  makes  in  his  narrative — ^the  sudden  leap  across 
an  interval  of  years,  during  which  the  gradual  process 
of  death  and  birth  has  been  going  on,  ever  emptying, 
but  ever  replenishing,  the  earth,  and  keeping  it  ever 
full.  Make  that  interval,  as  he  does,  an  absolute 
blank, — a  dreary  void, — a  great  gulf.  Let  the  sleep 
or  oblivion  of  a  century  come  in  between ;  and  as  you 
awake  out  of  a  trance,  let  it  be  amid  a  throng  as 
eager  and  as  busy  as  that  which  you  left,  but  a  throng 
in  which  you  see  "  not  the  face  of  one  old  friend 
rise  visaged  to  your  view."  It  is  the  same  scene  as 
before ;  but  ah !  how  changed ! 

On  a  smaller  scale,  you  have  experienced  some- 
thing of  what  we  now  describe.  In  the  sad  season 
of  bereavement,  how  have  you  felt  your  pain  em- 
bittered by  the  contrast  between  death  reigning  in 
your  heart  and  home,  and  busy  life  going  on  all 
around  I  Oh !  to  step  out  from  the  darkened  cham- 
ber of  sickness,  or  the  house  of  solitary  woe,  and 
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stand  all  at  once  in  the  glare  and  amid  the  tumult  of 
the  broad  and  busy  day, — ^to  see  the  sun  shine  as 
brightly,  and  the  green  earth  smile  as  gladly,  and  all 
nature  rejoice  as  gloriously  as  ever,  while  all  to  you 
is  a  blank, — ^to  hear  the  concord  of  sweet  voices 
mocking  your  desolation, — to  mix  with  dreary  heart 
in  the  unsympathizing  crowd, — it  is  enough  often  to 
turn  distress  into  distraction,  and  make  you  loathe 
the  light  and  life  that  so  offend  your  sadness!  In 
the  prospect,  too,  of  your  own  departure,  does  not 
this  thought  form  an  element  of  the  dreariness  of 
death,  that  when  you  are  gone,  and  laid  in  the  silent 
tomb,  others  will  arise  that  knew  not  you  ? — ^your 
removal  will  scarce  occasion  even  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption in  the  onward  course  and  incessant  hurry  of 
af&irs,  and  your  loss  will  be  but  as  that  of  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  tide  that  rolls  on  in  its  career  as 
mighty  and  as  majestical  as  ever. 

But  here,  it  is  a  whole  generation,  with  all  its 
families,  that  is  engulfed  in  one  unmeasured  tomb ! 
And,  lo !  the  earth  is  still  all  astir  with  the  same 
activities,  all  gay  with  the  same  pomps  and  pageant- 
ries, all  engrossed  with  the  same  vanities  and  follies, 
and,  alas !  the  same  sins  also,  that  have  been  beguiling 
and  disappointing  the  successive  races  of  its  inha- 
bitants since  the  world  began  ! 

Is  there  no  moral  in  the  shadow  which  this  sum- 
mary and  gigantic  burial  of  a  whole  generation  in 
one  single  brief  text  casts  upon  all  these  things — on 
the  joys  and  sorrows, — ^the  cares,  the  toils,  the  plea- 
sures of  time, — as  the  gates  of  eternity  open  to  shut 
in  from  our  view,  with  a  single  sweep,  the  millions 
that  once  used  them,  as  we  are  using  them  now? 

c 
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What  are  they  all,  with  the  tears  or  smiles  they 
caused,  to  these  millions  to  whom  but  now  they 
seemed  to  be  every  thing?  What  will  they  all  be 
to  us,  when  of  each  one  of  us,  as  of  Joseph,  the  sim- 
ple record  shall  be,  that  he  died,  and  all  his  brethren, 
and  all  that  generation  ? 

This  burial  of  a  whole  generation ! — ^the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  entire  mass  of  Ufe,  mingled  in  one 
common  tomb! — surely  it  is  a  solemn  thought.  It 
appeals  to  our  natural  sensibility :  does  it  not  appeal 
also  to  our  spiritual  apprehension  ?  For  natural  sensi- 
biUty  is  but  little  trustworthy.  Easily  moved  by  such 
musings,  it  is  as  easily  composed — ^violent  emotion  and 
frivolous  apathy  being  the  extremes  between  which  it 
vacillates  and  vibrates.  To  carry  and  command  its 
sympathies  for  the  moment  is  an  insignificant  and 
unworthy  triumph.  But  faith  finds  matter  of  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  here.  Death  is  the 
great  divider.  It  severs  families  and  cuts  friendships 
asunder,  breaking  closest  ties,  and  causing  the  most 
compact  associations  to  fall  in  pieces.  Coming  as  it 
does  upon  the  race  of  men  one  by  one— singling  out 
individually,  one  after  another,  its  successive  prey — 
it  resolves  each  hill  or  mountain  into  its  constituent 
grains,  taking  separate  account  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  separately  it  draws  them  into  its  own  insatiable 
jaws.  But  death  is  the  great  uniter  too.  Separating 
for  a  time,  it  brings  all  together  at  last.  The  church- 
yard opens  its  graves  to  part  dearest  brethren  and 
friends ;  but  soon  it  opens  them  again,  to  mix  their 
kindred  ashes  in  one  common  dust. 

Is  the  union,  however,  that  death  occasions  real, 
substantial,  enduring? 
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"  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  that  gene- 
ration." Death  passed  upon  them  all,  for  they  all 
had  sinned.  It  is  the  common  lot — ^the  general  his- 
tory— ^the  universal  characteristic. 

And  there  is  another  common  lot — another  gene- 
ral history — another  universal  characteristic :  "  After 
death,  the  judgment."  Joseph  rises  again,  and  all  his 
brethren,  and  all  that  generation.  And  they  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat.  There  is  union  then.  The 
small  and  the  great  are  there;  the  servant  and  his 
master — all  are  brought  together. — ^But  for  what?  And 
for  how  long?  "The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  but  the  righteom  into  life  eternal." 

What  a  solemn  contrast  have  we  here !  Death  unites 
after  separation :  the  judgment  unites  in  order  to  seps^ 
ration.  Death,  closing  the  drama  of  time,  lets  the 
ample  curtain  fall  upon  its  whole  scenery  and  all  its 
actors.  The  judgment,  opening  the  drama  of  eternity, 
discloses  scenery  and  actors  once  more  entire.  All  die; 
all  are  judged :  the  two  events  happen  alike  to  all. 

And  both  are  near;  for  the  time  is  short, — ^the 
Lord  is  at  hand. 

But  before  death,  before  the  judgment,  is  the  gospel 
freely  preached  to  all ;  and  a  voice  is  heard,  "  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  man  open 
unto  me,  I  will  come  in  unto  him  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."  Let  this  feast  of  love  be  begun  in 
heart  after  heart,  as  one  by  one  sinners  die  with  Christ 
unto  sin  and  live  with  him  unto  God.  And  when 
individuals,  families,  generations,  are  separated — and 
united — ^to  be  separated  again — ^may  it  be  our  privi- 
lege to  meet  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb,  be* 
yond  which  there  is  no  parting  any  more  for  ever. 


11. 


THE   LONG-SUFFERING  OF  GOD. 

EXAMPLE   IN   THE   CASE   OF   AN   IMPENITENT   SINNER — CfHARACTER 

OF  AHAB. 

1   KlKOSXXiL 

The  narrative  in  this  chapter  brings  prominently  out 
two  very  different  characters — ^that  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel^  and  that  of  Jehoshaphat^  king  of  Judah.  We 
begin  with  the  consideration  of  Ahab's  character,  as 
it  is  illustrated  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life. 

This  Ahab  had  been  all  along  in  his  life,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  be  in  his  death,  a  signal  monument  and 
example  of  the  long-suffering  patience  of  God.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  provoked  the  Lord 
by  a  new  crime.  He  did  evil,  it  is  said,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  above  all  that  were  before  him;  and, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jereboam,  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and 
served  Baal  and  worshipped  him. — (1  Kings  xvi.  30.) 

The  sin  of  Jeroboam  was  not  so  much  idolatry  as 
schism — ^not  the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  in  a  fake,  unauthorised,  and 
divisive  course.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes, 
he  saw  that  their  poUtical  separation  from  Judah 
would  be  of  short  duration  if  they  still  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship ;  whereupon,  taking  council 
(1  Eangs  xii.  28),  he  set  up  in  Dan  and  Bethel  two 
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golden  calves,  in  imitation  of  the  cherubic  emblems 
in  the  temple^  and  as  substitutes  for  them ;  and,  or- 
daining a  separate  priesthood  to  minister  at  these  new 
shrines,  he  made  the  people  believe  that  they  need 
not  go  out  of  their  own  possessions  to  find  the  God 
who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  This  was  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam  and  his  successors,  to  make  the 
ten  tribes  independent  of  Jerusalem  in  things  sacred 
as  well  as  in  things  civil,  by  erecting  separate  altars,  as 
well  as  a  separate  throne.  Still  they  did  not  profess 
to  diflfer  in  the  object  of  their  worship  from  their 
brethren  of  the  two  tribes,  who  continued  subject  to 
the  house  of  David. 

But  Ahab  improved  upon  this  device;  he  completed 
the  separation,  and  consummated  the  apostasy-  Ha- 
ving married,  against  the  law,  a  heathen  princess,  he 
openly  adopted  the  heathen  worship.  The  daughter 
qf  the  king  of  Zidon  easily  introduced  and  established 
the  Zidonian  idolatry,  the  worship  of  Baalim,  or  the 
heavenly  hosts.  This  fierce  and  persecuting  idolatry 
wellnigh  suppressed  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  ex- 
terminated his  prophets.  A  small  but  chosen  band, 
however,  of  these  devoted  men  escaped  the  fury  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  and  in  this  depth  of  wickedness, 
when  the  Levites  were  expelled,  the  priesthood  de- 
graded, and  the  people  sunk  in  crime,  boldly  main- 
tained the  cause  of  God. 

Among  these,  Elijah  was  the  chief.  On  the  very 
first  outbreaking  of  Ahab's  new  offence,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  announce  one  of  the  judgments  threatened 
by  Moses,  that  of  long  drought.  A  parched  land  and 
a  famished  population  wrought  at  last  a  salutary  change. 
Elijah,  miraculously  preserved  during  the  famine,  ap- 
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pears  suddenly  before  the  king^  challenges  the  priests 
of  Baal  to  a  trial  of  their  respective  faiths^  and  having 
confounded  them  and  vindicated  himself  by  the  fire 
from  heaven  descending  on  his  altar,  brings  back  the 
prince  and  people  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true 
God.  The  heathen  priests  and  prophets  are  slain. 
Those  of  Jehovah  are  sought  out  and  honoured. — 
(1  Kings  xvii.  and  xviii.) 

It  was  in  this  interval  of  partial  and  transient  refor- 
mation that  Ahab,  by  Divine  encouragement^  defeated 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  repelled  his  invasion.  But  in 
the  very  height  of  triumph  he  forgot  God,  and  made 
a  covenant  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  commanded 
utterly  to  destroy,  suffering  him  to  escape  on  his  pro- 
mising to  restore  a  few  towns  formerly  taken  from 
the  Israelites.  He  had  victory  given  to  him,  and  final 
deliverance  secured,  if  only  he  had  been  willing,  in 
faith,  to  follow  up,  and  follow  out,  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and,  according  to  God's  command,  utterly 
exterminate  the  foe.  But  he  would  be  wiser — ^more 
poUtic  or  more  pitiful — ^than  God.  He  would  make 
terms  of  compromise,  drive  a  profitable  bargain,  and, 
in  consideration  of  a  merely  nominal  and  apparent 
concession — for  the  Syrian  king  soon  showed  he  was 
not  in  earnest — ^let  the  oppressor  go  in  peace.  For 
this  he  was  rebuked  by  one  of  the  prophets — "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy 
hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destruction, 
therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people 
for  his  people."  The  rebuke,  instead  of  humbling, 
irritated  and  provoked  him;  "he  went  to  his  house 
heavy  and  displeased." — (1  Kings  xx.) 

Soon  he  was  still  farther  misled  by  that  covetous- 
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nesB  which  in  his  case  most  emphatically  was  idolatry. 
The  longing  eye  which  he  cast  on  ITaboth's  vineyard 
seduced  him  into  a  compliance  with  his  wife's  diaboli- 
cal counsel^  to  get  Itf  aboth  stoned  to  death  on  a  false 
charge  of  blasphemy ;  and  that  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  woman  having  regained  her  influence 
over  him,  soon  hurried  him  again  into  the  worst 
excesses  of  his  former  idolatry ;  insomuch  that  "  there 
was  none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to 
work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  whom  Je- 
zebel his  wife  stirred  up ;  and  he  did  very  abominably 
in  following  idols." — (1  Kings  xxi.) 

But  still  he  is  not  forsaken  by  God.  In  the  very 
instant  of  his  relapse  into  sin,  the  prophet  Elijah  is 
sent  to  admonish  him.  Ahab  repents;  not  perhaps 
very  thoroughly,  or  with  a  really  godly  sorrow,  but 
still  so  as  to  procure  for  himself  one  more  respite, 
one  other  trial.  For  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
providence  of  God,  as  exemplified  in  Scripture,  that 
he  sometimes  accepts  even  a  hypocritical,  or  at  least 
a  temporary  and  superficial,  reformation,  so  far  as  to 
make  it  the  occasion  of  a  new  respite  and  a  new  trial. 
But  it  may  be  the  final  respite— the  final  trial — as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Ahab.— (1  Kings  xxii.  17-24,  and 
27-29.) 

Pause,  however,  here  for  a  moment,  and  behold 
thus  far,  and  at  this  stage,  the  goodness  of  God.  In 
an  age  and  nation  of  abounding  iniquity,  he  has  all 
along  been  raising  up  witnesses  of  his  truth  and  his 
love.  And  in  respect  of  Ahab,  how  patiently  has  he 
waited !  It  seems  as  if  he  had  made  all  possible 
allowance  for  the  man's  natural  infirmity,  his  impe- 
tuosity of  temper,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
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been  placed^  and  the  influences  exerted  over  him.  He 
is  reluctant  to  give  him  up  altogether.  He  labours  to 
arrest  his  downward  career ;  he  hails  and  welcomes 
every  appearance  of  improvement ;  he  coimteracts  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors  by  the  faithful  and  effectual 
expostulations  of  true  prophets;  he  is  long-suffering 
and  slow  to  anger. 

But  there  is  a  period  to  this  forbearance.  The 
time  is  come  when  Ahab's  fate  must  be  decided.  We 
arrive  at  the  history  of  AhaVs  fall,  the  last  contro- 
versy between  the  goodness  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wilfulness  of  this  heady  and  high-minded  man 
on  the  other. 

Let  us  mark  the  successive  stages  of  this  strife — ^the 
king's  wilful  purpose ;  the  Lord's  gracious  opposition ; 
the  issue  of  the  contest ; — ^the  issue  and  end  of  all. 

Part  First.— 2%«  Kin^s  Wil/ul  P»rpw»,  1  Kings  xxii.  1-6. 

Ahab's  purpose  is  announced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter.  We  find  him,  after  three  years  of  peace, 
preparing  to  attack  the  Syrians.  The  Syrian  king, 
whom  Ahab  had  treated  with  so  much  ill-timed  lenity, 
and  with  whom  he  had  made  so  sinful  a  compromise, 
has,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  failed  to  fulfil  the 
stipulated  terms  of  ransom,  and  to  restore  the  cities  of 
Israel.  Ahab,  provoked  at  his  own  simplicity  in  having 
suffered  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  slip,  through 
his  fond  trust  in  the  honour  of  a  perfidious  prince,  and 
stung  by  the  recollection  of  the  prophet's  rebuke,  con- 
ceives the  design  of  retrieving  his  error,  and  compelUng 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had 
been  weakly  persuaded  to  liberate  the  enemy  whom 
God  had  doomed.     In  this,  Ahab  acts  under  the  im- 
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pulse  of  resentment  and  ambition.  He  burns  with 
the  desire  of  avenging  a  personal  wrong  and  insult^ 
rather  than  of  fulfilling  the  decree  of  God.  Had  he 
consulted  the  will  of  God,  he  must  have  seen  and  felt 
that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  take  the  step  pro- 
posed. He  had  let  the  time  go  past.  When  God 
gave  him  victory,  and  assured  him  of  power  over  his 
enemy,  then  he  should  have  used  his  opportunity. 
This  he  had  failed  to  do ;  and  for  his  failure  he  had 
been  reproved  by  God,  and  warned  by  the  Prophet 
that  his  people  and  his  life  were  forfeited.  He  might 
have  acquiesced  in  the  reproof,  and  learned  caution 
from  the  warning;  and,  thankful  for  the  undeserved 
blessings  of  peace  and  safety  which  he  enjoyed,  he 
might  have  waited  patiently  on  the  Lord,  who,  in 
his  own  good  time  and  way,  would  have  accomplished 
his  purpose.  This  would  have  been  his  truest  wisdom, 
and  the  best,  or  rather  the  only  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  if  he  had  been  humbled  instead  of 
being  displeased.  Certainly  Ahab  should  have  been 
the  very  last  person  to  think  of  rousing  and  provoking 
the  very  foe  who,  by  the  Divine  sentence  and  by  his 
own  compromise,  had  gained  so  sad  and  signal  an  ad- 
vantage over  him. 

But  instead  of  following  so  wise  a  course,  Ahab 
blindly  rushes  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  his 
former  fault ;  and  because  before  he  has  been  blamed 
for  not  going  far  enough,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  pro- 
voked to  go  too  far  now,  though  God  has  declared 
against  him ;  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  who,  discou- 
raged by  the  report  of  the  spies,  refused  to  invade  the 
land,  even  when  assured  of  God's  help ;  but  when  God 
refused  his  help  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  instead 
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of  humbly  receiving  the  just  punishment  of  their 
offence,  were  stung  by  it  to  the  madness  of  making 
the  rash  attempt  themselves.  So  Ahab,  instead  of 
meekly  submitting  to  the  displeasure  of  God  for  his 
late  unjustifiable  weakness,  would  brave  that  displea- 
sure again  by  an  act  of  equally  unjustifiable  rashness — 
in  the  very  temper  of  a'petted  and  froward  child,  who, 
when  reproved  for  doing  too  little,  thinks  to  show  his 
spirit  by  instantly  doing  too  much. 

Still,  however,  though  in  breaking  the  peace  or  truce 
with  which  he  is  favoured,  and  venturing  to  provoke 
his  perfidious  and  powerful  foe,  Ahab  is  acting  without 
the  warrant,  nay,  against  the  express  warning  of  the 
Lord,  he  is  not  without  his  reasons,  his  plausible 
reasons,  to  justify  the  step  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
of  piety;  at  least  it  looks  very  like  it,  and  may  easily  be 
so  represented.  '^  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  his 
servants.  Know  ye  that  Ramoth  in  Grilead  is  our's,  and 
we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Syria?" — (Ver.  3.)  The  city  unquestionably  be- 
longed originally  to  Israel,  and  the  king  of  Syria  had 
promised  to  restore  it,  along  with  his  other  conquests. 
It  lay  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was 
a  city  of  the  Levites,  a  city  of  refuge.  It  was  a  pos- 
session therefore,  an  important  and  indeed  sacred 
possession  of  the  IsraeUtes.  What  harm,  then,  is  Ahab 
doing  ?  where  is  the  injustice  of  his  proceedings  ?  Kay, 
is  it  not  fair,  reasonable,  honourable,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  own  and  his  people's  rights  ?  Is  he  not 
even  consulting  the  honour  of  God,  in  seeking  thus 
zealously  the  restoration  of  what  is  God's?  Justice, 
duty,  religion,  appear  to  sanction  hie  purpose. 
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Secondly^  it  has  received  the  countenance  of  a 
friend.  '^  And  he  said  unto  Jehoshaphat^  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  to  hattle  to  Bamoth-gilead  ?  And  Jehoshaphat 
said  to  the  king  of  Israel^  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people 
as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses." — (Ver.  4.) 
And  that  friend  is  not  a  wicked  man,  but  one  fearing 
God,  and  acknowledged  by  God  as  righteous. 

And,  thirdly,  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  four 
hundred*prophets.  *'  Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered 
the  prophets  together,  about  four  hundred  men,  and 
said  unto  them.  Shall  I  go  against  Bamoth-gilead  to 
battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  ?  And  they  said,  Go  up ;  for 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king." — 
(Ver.  6.)  And  these  are  not  prophets  of  Baal:  for 
his  prophets  had  been  lately  dishonoured  and  almost 
utterly  destroyed,  and  Ahab  could  not  venture  to 
bring  any  of  them  forward  before  so  pious  a  prmce 
as  Jehoshaphat.  Ahab  is  at  this  time  professing  a 
regard  to  the  true  religion,  and  he  keeps  at  his  court 
and  about  his  person  many  disciples  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  who  themselves  hold,  or  are  reputed 
to  hold,  the  prophetic  character.  The  most  com- 
plaisant and  courteous  of  their  number  would  doubt- 
less be  his  counsellors :  the  boldest,  as  we  know,  he 
imprisoned.  Still  the  approbation  of  .these  four 
hundred  prophets,  such  as  they  were,  might  well 
confirm  his  resolution. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  act  itself  as  an  act  of  pa- 
triotic and  pious  zeal,  encouraged  by  the  consent  of 
his  friend  and  the  concurrence  of  the  prophets,  Ahab, 
we  may  think,  might  well  be  misled.  And  we  might 
pity  and  excuse  him  too,  as  one  misled,  did  we  not  see 
him  so  willing  to  be  so.     Is  he  not  all  the  while 
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deceiving  himself^  and  that  too  almost  wilfully,  con- 
sciously? Is  it  not  the  truth — does  he  not  feel  it 
in  his  secret  soul  to  he  the  truth — ^that  it  is  no  sincere 
regard  to  the  honour  of  his  God  and  the  good  of  his 
people  that  actuates  him,  hut  pride,  vainglory,  amhi- 
tion,  and  a  spirit  of  impatience  under  God's  rehuke  ? 
Is  he  not  aware,  that  in  the  enterprise  which  he  con- 
templates he  has  no  call  from  Heaven,  and  no  right 
to  reckon  on  help  from  on  high? — that  iifstead  of 
having  any  title  now  to  attack  his  enemy  and  to  re- 
cover his  lost  possession,  he  should  he  very  grateful  if 
he  is  not  himself  attacked,  his  own  life  and  his 
people's  having  been  declared  to  be  forfeited  ?  Then 
as  to  his  friend's  consent,  has  he  dealt  fairly  with  that 
friend  ?  Has  he  stated  to  him  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case?  And  does  he  not  see  plainly  his  friend's 
desire  to  conciUate,  or  fear  to  offend  ?  Is  he  not  deli- 
berately taking  advantage  of  a  good  man's  weak- 
ness ?  Lastly,  as  to  the  prophets,  has  he  no  cause  to 
suspect  flattery  and  falsehood?  Is  he  not  of  free 
choice  preferring  their  soothing  lie  to  the  honest 
truth  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  there  is  one  prophet 
at  least  whom  he  dares  not  consult?  And  is  not 
this  of  itself  a  proof  that  he  is  by  no  means  him- 
self satisfied  that  he  is  right ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  feels  or  fears  that  he  may  be  doing  wrong  ? 

O  beware,  ye  pilgrims  in  an  evil  world,  ye  soldiers  in 
an  arduous  fight,  beware  of  your  own  rash  wilfulness, 
of  the  weakness  of  compliant  friends,  and  of  the  flatter- 
ing counsels  of  evil  men  and  seducers,  who  in  the  last 
times — 'the  last  and  critical  stage  of  individual  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  of  the  world's  history — are  sure  to  wax 
worse  and  worse!  There  is  no  design,  no  device,  no  desire 
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of  your  hearts,  which  you  may  not  find  some  specious 
argument  to  justify,  some  friends  to  countenance,  ay, 
and  some  prophet  too  to  sanction.  You  scarcely  ever 
can  be  tempted  to  take  a  single  doubtful  or  dangerous 
step  in  life  without  having  some  plea  of  reason  or  reU- 
gion  to  warrant  it.  It  may  be  a  step  which  Grod  does 
not  require  you  to  take,  and  which  he  does  not  pro- 
mise to  assist  you  in  taking.  You  may  be  putting  in 
jeopardy  your  principles,  and  risking  the  very  safety 
of  your  souls,  by  rushing  needlessly  and  unwarrantably 
into  the  province  of  the  enemy,  and  braving,  or  even 
courting,  temptation — challenging,  by  invasion  of  its 
haunts,  the  seductions  of  an  evil  world — ^provoking  the 
slumbering  power  of  sin,  of  the  very  sin  to  which,  by 
former  concessions  and  compromises,  you  have  given  a 
fearful  advantage  over  you.  Ah !  but  you  have  some 
good  purpose  to  serve  in  thus  exposing  yourself — ^you 
have  some  important  end  to  gain.  You  have  to  make 
up  for  past  neglect ;  you  have  to  repair  past  errors ; 
you  have  to  win  back  to  God  some  part  of  what  the 
great  adversary  has  conquered,  which  still  you  think 
might  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  again  ;  you  have  to 
assert  your  Christian  freedom  and  vindicate  your  supe- 
riority over  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh.  And 
if  you  should  go  a  step  too  far,  and  venture  somewhat 
imprudently  into  the  very  midst  of  the  strongholds  of 
this  world's  god,  you  will  surely,  in  consideration  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  motives,  be  forgiven  and  pro- 
tected. And  then  you  can  get  good  men,  in  their  com- 
plaisance, to  go  along  with  you,  and  even  some  form, 
or  feeling,  or  fashion  of  religion — some  spiritual  plea  of 
gospel  liberty  or  love— to  consecrate  the  undertaking ; 
and  you  may  seem  to  have  a  very  good  cause,  or  at 
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least  a  very  fair  excuse^  for  venturing^  as  you  do,  on 
the  very  margin  of  what  is  wrong. 

Ay,  but  are  you  sure  that,  all  this  while,  there  is  no 
guile  in  your  spirit  ?  Is  there  no  consciousness  of  a 
selfish  aim,  no  feeling  that,  in  part  at  least,  you  are 
seeking  to  gratify  your  own  pride  and  passion,  as  well 
as  to  advance  the  interests  of  righteousness? — ^that^ 
not  content  with  the  security  and  peace  which  by 
Grod's  special  mercy  you  might  enjoy,  through  simply 
believing  in  Jesus,  hiding  yourselves  in  him,  and  hum- 
bly keeping  aloof  from  the  evil  one-^-you  would  risk  a 
nearer  encounter  with  the  foe,  and  trust  in  your  own 
ability  to  conquer  ?  Are  you  not  deceiving  yourselves, 
and  willing  to  be  deceived  ?  Is  there  no  pious  friend, 
to  win  whose  approval  you  feel  that  you  would  need 
to  state  your  case  falsely,  or  partially  ?  Is  there  no 
sound  judgment  that  you  fear  to  consult  ? — ^no  eye  of 
searching  penetration  and  keen  reproof  to  which  you 
would  not  wish  the  whole  purpose  of  your  hearts  to 
be  unveUed?— no  argument  or  expostulation  to  which 
you  would  not  like  to  listen  ? — ^no  prophet  of  the  Lord 
whom  you  dare  not  send  for  ? — 

— ^Oh,  if  there  be,  let  this  proof  of  a  bad,  or  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  startle  and  alarm  you !  Doubt,  deUberate  no 
more,  if  you  would  not  be  lost.  However  innocent, 
however  justifiable,  the  line  of  conduct  in  question  may 
be — ^however  plausible  the  arguments  in  its  favour — 
however  ready  the  consent  of  friends — ^however  full  the 
sanction  of  prophets, — ^be  sure  it  is  the  beginning  of 
evil,  the  first  step  to  ruin ; — as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Ahab. 
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Part  SecojiD.—The  Lard's  Gracioui  Oppoiitim,  1  Kings  xxii.  7-22. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  Lord's  opposition 
to  Ahab's  purpose;  for  God  did  not  yet  leave  this 
infatuated  man  to  himself.  He  interposed  to  warn 
him  by  the  mouth  of  a  faithful  servant. 

The  king  of  Israel  is  satisfied  with  the  oracular  an- 
swer of  the  prophets.  If  ot  so,  however,  the  king  of 
Judah.  He  suspects  something  wrong,  missing  pro- 
bably among  the  four  hundred  some  one  of  whom  he 
has  heard.  Hence  his  question  (ver.  7)^  '*  Is  there  not 
here  a  prophet  of  the  liord  besides,  that  we  might 
inquire  of  him?''  And  hence  the  pains  he  takes  to 
overcome  Ahab's  prejudice  against  Micaiah  (ver.  8): 
^'  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  There 
is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom 
we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord :  but  I  hate  him ;  for  he 
doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil.  And 
Jehoshaphat  said.  Let  not  the  king  say  so."  The 
king  of  Judah,  it  is  true,  does  not  venture  to  speak 
very  boldly;  for  that  he  is  too  timid,  or  too  tem- 
porizing. Still  he  persuades  Ahab,  and  so  far  prevails 
as  to  have  Micaiah  summoned  from  the  prison  in 
which,  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  had  been  con- 
fined. ^^  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  an  officer,  and 
said.  Hasten  hither  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah." 

This  Micaiah  is  supposed  to  be  the  prophet  who 
reproved  Ahab  at  first  on  the  occasion  of  his  compro- 
mise with  the  Syrian  king;  and  it  was  probably  his 
boldness  on  that  occasion  that  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned. For  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner, 
seems  to  be  plainly  implied,  both  in  the  king's  manner 
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of  summoning  him^  and  in  the  terms  in  which  after- 
wards he  is  remanded  to  confinement  (ver.  26,  27). 
To  please,  then,  his  over-scrupulous  ally,  Ahah  calls 
Micaiah  into  his  councils.  But  mark  in  what  spirit ; 
not  wiUingly,  but  reluctantly;  not  out  of  a  candid 
desire  to  hear  him,  but  with  a  fixed  prejudice  and 
predetermination  against  him. 

And  is  not  this  the  spirit  in  which  good  advice  is 
too  often  asked,  and  the  word  of  God  consiilted,  when 
it  is  too  late,  when  a  man's  mind  is  already  made  up  ? 
You  go  when  your  conscience  will  not  otherwise  let 
you  alone,  or  when  the  remonstrances  of  pious  friends 
trouble  you;  you  go  to  some  man  of  God,  to  God 
himself,  by  prayer  and  the  searching  of  his  word : — ^for 
what? — ^what  is  it  that  you  want? — ^Ught  for  duty, 
however  self-denying  ? — or  light  to  justify  your  doubt- 
ful course  ?  Alas !  alas !  it  may  be  all  a  mere  form, 
gone  through  to  satisfy  some  scruple  of  a  friend.  Or  it 
may  be  a  desperate  effort  to  catch  at  any  semblance  of 
Divine  permission  for  what  you  have,  at  any  rate,  set 
your  heart  on  doing. 

Look  at  Ahab,  for  example.  See  how  he  is  occu- 
pied while  his  messengers  are  gone  for  Micaiah.  In- 
stead of  preparing  himself  to  judge  impartially,  he  is 
still  lending  an  itching  ear  to  the  prophets  of  smooth 
things,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  mock  and  mimic 
the  symboUc  mode  of  prophecy  adopted  by  the  true 
prophets,  and  to  represent,  by  the  simiUtude  of  two 
pushing  horns,  the  supposed  successes  of  the  allied 
kings.  ^^  And  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the 
king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his  throne,  having  put  on 
their  robes,  in  a  void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of 
Samaria;  and  aU  the  prophets  prophesied  before  them. 
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And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chraiaanali  mad^  him  horos 
of  iron :  and  he  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  With  these 
shldt  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  C6n- 
sumed  tiiiem.  And  all  the  prophets  prophesied  ao^ 
sajingy  Go  up  to  Bamoth-gilead,  and  prosper:  fi^ 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  king's  hand"  ^ver. 
10,  11,  12).  Thus  Ahab  is  confirmed  in  his  purpose, 
and  is  still  farther  prejudiced  against  Micaiah. 

Meantime  that  man  of  God  is  called.  He  is  ad-^ 
vised,  in  friendship  perhaps,  to  acoonmiodate  himself 
to  the  himiour  of  the  king,  and  to  Ml  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  prophets  Tver.  18):  ^'And  the  messenger  that 
i¥a8  gone  to  call  Micaiah  spake  unto  him,  sajing,  Be*- 
hold  now,  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  unto 
the  king  with  one  mouth :  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee, 
be  like  the  word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak  that  wbioh 
is  good."  His  answer  is  noble  (ver.  14):  "As  the 
Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  wili 
I  speak/'    And  full  nobly  does  he  redeem  his  pledge. 

He  stands  before  the  princes,  luidaunted  by  their 
royal  state.  First  of  all,  he  rebukes  the  prejudice  of 
Ahab,  by  seeming  to  flatter  it  (ver.  16):  "So  he  came 
to  the  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah, 
shall  we  go  against  Bamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall 
we  forbear  ?  And  he  answered  him.  Go,  and  prosper : 
for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
king."  He  says  this  in  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm, 
taunting  the  king,  and  using  the  very  words  of  the 
prophets  to  whom  he  delighted  to  listen.  What  is  the 
use  of  consulting  me  ?  They  have  given  you  already 
the  advice  and  the  promise  which  you  desire.  Doubt- 
less tliey  are  to  be  believed,  and  you  have  resolved 
to  beUeve  them.    They  bid  you  go ;  yes !  go  by  all 
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means.  They  assure  you  of  success;  certainly  they 
must  know  best. 

The  irony  conveys  a  cutting  reproof^  and  a  merited 
one ;  and  with  this  the  holy  prophet  might  leave  the 
prince  to  believe  his  own  and  his  flatterers'  lie. 

But  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  sin  of  Ahab  are  to 
be  yet  more  signally  brought  out.  Micaiah^  therefore^ 
when  again  adjured,  speaks  plainly.  Ahab  discerns  the 
sharp  and  keen  ridicule  of  the  prophet's  first  address, 
and  feels  the  rebuke.  He  presses  him  more  closely — 
*^  How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell 
me  nothing  but  that  which  is  true  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord?"  (ver.  16.)  In  reply,  the  prophet  first 
describes  what  he  saw  in  vision — a  scene  of  desolation 
— the  king  lost,  and  the  people  dispersed — ^the  shep- 
herd smitten,  and  the  sheep  scattered ; — an  expression 
which  became  proverbial  and  prophetic  of  another 
scene  when  another  shepherd  was  smitten — ^'  And  he 
said,  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep 
that  have  not  a  shepherd :  and  the  Lord  said.  These 
have  not  a  master :  let  them  return  every  man  to  his 
house  in  peace"  (ver.  17).  And  then,  stiU  farther 
to  awaken  and  alarm  the  king,  the  prophet,  by  a 
striking  revelation  of  what  is  at  that  moment  passing 
in  the  unseen  world,  denounces  the  falsehood  of  his 
other  advisers,  and  unveils  to  him  the  crisis  of  his 
fate— "And  he  said.  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word 
of  the  Lord:  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord  said. 
Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall 
at  Bamoth-gilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and 
another  said  on  that  manner.    And  there  came  forth 
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a  spirit^  and  Btood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  per- 
suade him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherewith  ? 
And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said.  Thou 
shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also :  go  forth,  and  do 
so.  Kow  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee  "  (yer.  19,  23). 

Thus  Micaiah  describes  the  Lord  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  judgment,  and  in  judgment  sending  forth  a 
spirit  of  delusion  to  lure  and  decoy  Ahab  to  his  fall ; 
not  that  God  ever  seeks  and  desires  the  destruction  of 
his  creatures,  or  influences  them  by  any  necessity  to 
be  destroyed;  but  that,  both  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence, and  also  as  the  just  punishment  of  their  per- 
verseness,  when  he  sees  them,  in  spite  of  all  remon* 
strances,  enamoured  of  destruction,  he  suffers  them  to 
destroy  themselves.  He  leaves  them,  when  willing  to 
be  deceived,  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  deceiver.  He 
causes  blindness  to  fall  on  those  who  will  not  see,  and 
hardness  of  heart  on  those  who  will  not  believe ;  and 
when  men  are  ready  to  grasp  a  Ue,  sends  a  lying  spirit 
to  put  a  lie  in  their  right  hands. 

And  yet  even  to  the  last,  in  judgment  Grod  remem- 
bers mercy.  The  very  scene  of  judgment  which  the 
prophet  discloses  does  not  imply  any  fixed  and  irrevo-*- 
cable  design  of  wrath  against  Ahab  ; — ^with  such  a 
design,  indeed,  the  disclosure  of  the  scene  would  be 
incompatible  and  inconsbtent.  We  speak  of  the  re^ 
vealed,  not  the  secret  will  of  God — with  the  revealed 
will  alone  Ahab  had  to  do.  And  accordingly  this 
scene,  while  it  indicates  a  fearful  trial,  appointed  in  just 
wrath — God  himself  sending  forth  a  lying  spirit — ^indi«^ 
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cates  also^  in  the  yery  intimation  given  of  it  previ* 
ouslj  by  one  whom  Ahab  knew  he  ought  to  beliere  as 
a  true  prophet^  that  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  be 
forewarned  and  forearmed.  For  he  tiios  puts  into 
Ahab's  hands^  if  he  will  but  take  them,  the  armB  by 
which  he  may  meet  the  adyersary — iiie  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  i^dd  of 
£Bith,  whereby  he  may  be  aUe  to  quendi  aU  ihe  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  one.  It  is  in  loye  that  this  scene 
is  disclosed — ^in  truest  and  most  tender  pity — ^to  warn, 
to  arrest,  to  turn  him,  ere  it  is  too  late.  For  there  ib 
yet  time  for  him  to  panse;  eke  why  this  last  attempt 
to  open  his  eyes  i 

And  is  it  not  eyer  thus  ?  The  sentence  of  final  infatua- 
tion does  not  come  without  preyious  intimation.  How^ 
eyer  you  may  be  decayed,  or  may  be  deceiying  your* 
selyes,  is  there  not  ayoice  of  truth,  or  a  prophetic  warn- 
ing, which  you  feel  might  keep  y6u  right— if  you  were 
but  willing  to  be  so  kept  ?  Lyii^  spirits  of  Satan  may 
be  sent  abroad  ;>but  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  liying  Ood 
still  to  the  last  striving  with  you  ?  Though  all  your 
friends,  and  all  the  prophets,  and  all  the  longings  of 
your  own  heart,  join  to  beguile  you,  is  there  not  still 
something  in  your  conscience, — ^in  the  Bible, — ^in  the 
proyidence  of  Grod,  which  tells  you  that  all  is  not  right, 
and  bids  you  pause  and  see  how  Satan  is  mustering  his 
agents  to  betray  you,  and  God  is  permitting  or  appoint- 
ing it,  on  account  of  your  sin  ?  And  is  not  this  the  yery 
height  of  your  criminality  and  the  aggrayation  of  your 
doom,  that,  with  your  eyes  opened,  and  suspicions  and 
doubts  awakened, — ^when,  by  the  misgiyings  and  fore- 
bodings of  your  own  souls,  as  well  as  by  signs  all  around 
you,  God  is  in  mercy  calling  you  to  beware  of  the  fearfitl 
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visitation  of  jucticial  blindness  and  a  reprobate  mind^ 
soon  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as  jou  are, — you  can  still 
listen  to  the  soothing  voice  which  speaks  acc^ording  to 
your  wish,  and  count  the  faithful  monitor  your  enemy 
because  he  tells  you  the  truth  f 

So  it  was  with  Ahab,    "  Did  I  not  tell  thee,"  he 
says  to  his  ally,  that  this  Micaiah  was  mine  enemy — 
^  that  he  would  prophesy  no  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil  ?  "  (ver.  18.)     You  see  what  I  gain  by  consulting 
so  severe  and  gloomy  a  fanatic.     But,  after  all,  why 
should  he  arrest  our  glorious   career  of  triumph  ? 
What  need  have  we  of  his  sanction  ?     Have  we  not 
enough  of  countenance  without  him  ?   What  fault  have 
you  to  find  with  the  four  hundred,  who  have  all  with 
one  consent  promised  us  victory  ?    And  then  see  how 
tame  and  mean-spirited  this  saint  is ;  how  meekly  he 
submits  to  insult  and  affiront — '^  But   Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Chenaanah  went  near,  and  smote  Micaiah  on 
the  cheek,  and  said.  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  from  me  to  speak  unto  thee?"  (ver.  24.) 
When  he  is  buffeted,   he  takes  it  patiently.     Is  he 
a  fit  counsellor  of  brave  men  and  potent  kings  i    Is 
his  sour  and  malignant  envy,  grudging  our  success 
— ^his  morose  and  unaccommodating  temper,  crossing 
our  purposes— thus  always  to  blast  our  fair  prospects 
with  the  ominous  presage  of  woe  ?     No ;  his  very  pre- 
sence spreads  cowardice  and   disaffection.     Let  him 
leave  war  and  government  to  nobler  spirits;    away 
with  him  to  his  dungeon  and  his  cell,  to  meditate  his 
tame  doctrine  of  slavery  and  peaco,  and  muse  on  the 
glories  of  his  visionary  heaven. 

The  prophet,  having  faithfully  discharged  his  con- 
science, and  served  his  God  and  his  king,  retires  happy 
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to  his  prison^  calra  and  confident  of  the  result — ^^  And 
Micaiah  said.  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  in  that  day,  when 
thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself. 
And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Take  Micaiah,  and  carry 
him  back  unto  Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to 
Joash  the  king's  son ;  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  king, 
Put  this  fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread 
of  affliction  and  with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come 
in  peace.  And  Micaiah  said.  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me.  And  he  said, 
Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you"  (ver.  26,  28). 

The  prince,  enraged  and  irritated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  last  wrong,  having  sealed  his  doom  by  hb 
abuse  of  this  last  mercy,  losing  now  all  temper  and 
self-command,  rushes  infatuated  to  battle  and  to  death 
— ^'  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king 
of  Judah  went  up  to  Ramoth-gilead"  (ver.  29). 

Part  Third.— 2%«  /mm  of  the  Conisst 1  Kings  xxii.  29,  38. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  scene,  the  issue  of 
Ahab's  trial.  Having  at  last  overmastered  the  scru- 
ples of  his  friend,  Ahab  marshals  the  hosts  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  go  up  against  Bamoth-gilead. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  let  the  expedient  by 
which  Ahab  consults  his  own  safety  be  observed.  For 
he  does  not  feel  entirely  comfortable  and  secure ;  he 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  uneasy  apprehension  which 
the  prophet's  word  has  suggested.  There  is  danger. 
O  but  he  will  fall  on  a  way  of  escaping  it !  The  prophet 
has  announced  that  it  is  the  shepherd,  or  the  king, 
that  is  to  fall ;  and  accordingly,  as  it  turns  out,  the 
orders  of  the  Syrian  commander  are  (ver.  31),  that  his 
troops  are  to  spare  all  meaner  enemies,  and  bend  their 
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whole  force  against  the  royal  captain  of  the  Jewish 
host.  Ahaby  knowing  the  hazard,  cunningly  proposes 
to  resign  the  post  of  honour  to  his  ally — '*  And  the 
king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  I  will  disguise 
myself,  and  enter  into  the  battle;  but  put  thou  on 
thy  robes.  And  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself, 
and  went  into  the  battle"  (ver.  30).  While  Ahab  is 
to  disguise  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  to  go  forth 
in  the  ordinary  armour  of  a  common  soldier,  Jeho- 
shaphat  is  to  retain  his  royal  robes  and  assume  the 
command.  The  design  of  the  crafty  prince  thus  far  sue* 
ceeds.  His  too  easy  friend  accepts  the  post  of  honour, 
as  being  the  post  of  danger  too.  The  dauntless  spirit 
of  this  honourable  man  suspected  no  fraud  in  his  ally, 
and  shrunk  from  no  force  of  the  foe.  How  narrowly 
he  escaped  without  paying  the  penalty  of  his  confidence 
and  complaisance,  we  may  afterwards  remark.  Mean- 
time, what  are  we  to  think  of  the  meanness  of  him 
who  could  thus  treacherously  impose  upon  another  the 
conduct  and  hazard  of  his  own  unholy  enterprise,  and 
that  other,  too,  his  sworn  comrade,  his  friend  ?  What 
but  that  there  can  be  no  friendship,  no  honour  at  all, 
in  a  confederacy  of  sin,  a  confederacy  against  God  ? 
Cowardice,  treachery,  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
an  evil  conscience  and  a  doubtful  cause,  Ahab  was 
perhaps  no  coward  naturally,  no  traitor  to  the  sancti- 
ties of  friendship.  Yet  how  unscrupulously  does  he 
sacrifice  his  friend  and  ally  to  the  dastardly  hope  of 
shifting  away  from  himself  the  sin  and  danger  of  the 
step  that  he  is  taking  ? 

And  what  are  we  to  expect  but  that,  false  to  his 
Ood,  a  man  will  be  false  to  his  friend  also  ? — especially 
in  any  matter  in  which,  having  sought  to  fortify  his  own 
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wayering  resolution  by  his  friend's  oompanionship,  he 
may  try  to  make  that  friend's  godly  diaracter  available 
as  a  shield  and  cover  for  his  own  sin  ? 

Let  none  trust  the  fidelity  of  him  who  is  not  faith- 
fol  ta  his  best^  his  kindest,  his  tiruest  benefactor — ^his 
Saviour,  his  God.  Consult  your  own  conscience.  When 
you  are  prepared  to  violate  the  restraints  of  God's  hoty 
law,  and  to  despise  the  warning  of  his  holy  prophets^ 
will  you  stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  the  cobweb 
delicacies  of  courtesy  and  kindness — of  that  hooaar 
which  is  but  breath,  and  that  friendship  which  is  but 
a  name  ?  Will  you  hesitate  one  moment  to  endanger  the 
peace,  the  safety,  or  the  reputation,  even  of  the  man  who 
treats  you  wHh  the  most  simple  and  confiding  frank- 
ness  i  Will  you  scruple  to  turn  his  simplicity  to  your 
own  account,  and  to  play  and  work  upon  his  confix* 
dence  ?  You  will  try  to  make  him  as  bad,  perhaps  a 
little  worse,  than  yourselves.  By  flattery,  by  soUcita- 
tions,  by  felse  representations  of  your  design,  you  will 
persuade  him  to  join  you — ^to  give  you  his  consent  and 
countenance — ^to  take  a  lead  perhaps  in  your  enter- 
prise. Under  pretence  of  honouring  him,  deferring 
to  his  advice,  and  trusting  in  his  wisdom,  you  will 
thrust  hbn  forward  and  shrink  back  yourselves.  And 
if  you  succeed,  how  will  you  secretly  exult !  And  if  he 
be  a  good  man,  you  will  triumph  all  the  more.  You 
will  lay  all  the  blame,  and  all  the  risk,  on  him ;  and 
under  him  you  will  think  yourself  safe. 

But  will  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  device  avail  ? 
Did  it  in  the  case  of  Ahab  ? 

No ;  God  is  not  mocked.  He  sees  the  trembling 
caitiff  under  his  mean  disguise.  And  in  the  random  shot 
which  struck  the  guilty  prince,  we  recognise  the  imme- 
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diate  hsnd  ci  the  Lord  in  judgment — ^'  And  a  certain 
man  drew  a  bow  at  a  yentore^  and  smote  the  kii^  of 
Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness :  wherefore  he 
said  unto  the  driver  of  his  dmriofc.  Turn  thine  hand,  and 
earrj  me  out  of  the  host;  for  I  am  wounded"  (ver.  84}. 

The  expedient,  indeed^  has  apparently  ahnost  an- 
swered Ahab's  purpose.  His  friend,  the  king  of  Judah, 
as  he  expected,  is  mistaken  for  hun,  and  becomes  the 
mark  for  a  thousand  weapons.^ — ^^  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  eaptains  c^  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that 
they  said,  Surely  it  is  the  king  of  Israel.  And  they  turned 
aside  to  fight  against  him :  and  J^K>8haphat  cried  out " 
(ver.  32).  Ahab  himself  in  the  mean  time  escapes 
detection,  and  is  exulting  in  the  success  of  hia  scheme^ 
and  in  his  own  security ;  when,  as  if  to  mark  him  out 
as  the  victim  not  of  man  but  of  God,  no  weU-aimed 
dart,  but  an  arrow  sent  at  a  venture,  becomes  to  him 
the  unerring  bolt  of  wrath,  and  accomplishes  his  just 
and  predetermined  doom. 

And  thus,  0  sinner!  the  judgment  of  God  will  over- 
take you,  and  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  You  may 
follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  and,  mingUng  in  the 
multitude  undistinguished  and  unobserved,  you  may 
seem  to  get  rid  of  your  own  individual  responsibility 
and  your  own  individual  risk.  You  may  flatter  your- 
self that  in  your  worldly  course  you  have  lost  and 
merged  your  own  particular  share  of  the  guilt  and 
hazard  in  the  general  mass,  and,  as  one  of  many  in- 
volved in  a  common  liability,  are  not  specially  marked 
and  specially  doomed.  You  may  place  before  you,  in 
the  foremost  rank,  some  dear  friend^  some  greater  and 
better  man  than  yourself,  who  can  better  stand  the 
brunt  of  battle.    Against  him  the  charge  must  be 
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made ;  on  him  the  faulty  if  anj^  must  lie :  he  stands 
between  you  and  judgment^  and  under  the  warrant  and 
with  the  excuse  of  his  authority,  you  feel  yourself  safe. 

Still,  "  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  An  arrow 
drawn  at  a  venture  will  enter  your  soiil.  The  Lord 
singles  you  out  individually,  and  separately  deals  with 
you.  There  is  a  shaft  of  conviction,  or  a  bolt  of  wrath, 
on  the  wing,  rushing,  seemingly  at  random,  through 
mid  air — ^the  arrow  of  Christ  the  king  shot  from  his 
word,  his  gospel.  Whose  heart  shall  it  sharply  pierce  i 
Yours,  O  sinner !  though  a  high  name  lead  you,  and 
a  high  example  authorise  you.  Then  stand  forth  now 
from  the  crowd  alone,  singly,  separately,  pierced  in 
your  heart  now,  that  you  may  not  be  pierced  hereafter, 
flee  from  the  camp  and  company  of  the  wicked.  ^^  Say 
not,  A  confederacy,  to  whom  this  people  say,  A  confede- 
racy, neither  fear  ye  their  fear ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  in  your  heart,  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and 
let  him  be  your  dread."  Beware  of  Ahab's  doom.  Be- 
ware of  Ahab's  sin.  Trifle  not  with  the  remonstrances 
of  Grod.  Abuse  not  his  long-suffering.  Besbt  not  his 
Spirit,  when  he  is,  in  long-suffering  patience,  striving 
with  you.     In  particular — 

1.  Beware  of  the  beginning  of  Ahab's  evil  course — 
his  fatal  compromise  with  the  enemy  of  his  peace.  See 
that  you  enter  into  no  terms  with  any  sin,  and  that 
you  be  not  hardened  through  its  deceitfiilness.  When 
God  in  Christ  gives  you  the  victory,  delivering  you 
from  condemnation  by  his  free  grace,  and  upholding 
you  by  his  free  Spirit ;  when,  justified  and  accepted  in 
the  Beloved,  you  see  every  sin  of  yours  prostrate  be- 
neath your  feet,  stripped  of  all  its  power  to  slay  or  to 
enslave  you — be  sure  that  you  make  thorough  work 
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in  following  out  the  advantage  you  have  gained — ^that 
you  listen  to  no  plausible  proposals  of  concession — ^that 
you  suflTer  no  iniquity  to  escape — ^that  you  mortify  every 
lust.    For,  if  a  single  iniquity  be  tolerated,  or  allowed, 
or  indulged ;  if  a  single  sin  remain  alive ;  if,  deceived 
by  Batan's  sophistry,  you  let  your  vanquished  enemy 
go,  and  trust  to  his  fair  promises — ^who  can  tell  what 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  that  one  enemy  may  prove  to 
you — ^what  a  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  and  trouble 
you — and  how  soon  you  may  be  led  into  Ahab's  course 
of  impatience,  and  presumption,  and  rebellion — ^to  what 
shifts  and  subtleties  of  an  unsatisfied  conscience  you 
may  be  compelled,  like  him,  to  resort — ^how,  by  one 
petty  sin  unmortified  and  unsubdued,  your  peace  may 
be  disturbed,  your  heart  hardened,  and  your  soul  in- 
volved again  in  danger  and  in  death  f  Let  your  prayer, 
O  penitent  beKever !  be  the  prayer  of  the  psalmist : — 
^^  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?     Cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.     Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from 
presumptuous  sins :  let  them  not  have  dominion  over 
me :  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent 
from  the  great  transgression.    Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer." 
2.  Beware  of  provoking  a  slumbering  foe.     If  there 
be  any  enemy  of  your  peace  to  whom,  by  former  com- 
pUances  or  concessions,  you  have  given  an  advantage 
over  you,  beware  of  invading  his  territories  again.     Be 
on  your  guard  against  the  very  first  beginnings  of 
evil — of  any  evil  especially  that  you  have  ever,  in  all 
your  past  lives,  tolerated,  or  flattered,  or  fondled  in 
U  Wn»,  when  you  Aould  h.ve  W  crudfying 
it.     You  may  have  many  plausible  reasons  for  ventur- 
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ing  into  nearer  and  closer  contact  with  it  than  ia  at 
all  necesaary  or  safe.  You  may  wish  to  recorer  a  k»t 
opportunity  of  grappling  with  it  in  the  death-struggle 
of  repentance  and  faith.  You  may  wish  to  assert  your 
Christian  liberty  and  power.  But,  oh !  beware,  if  con- 
science whisper  that  there  is  in  you  any  latent  lurking 
remnant  of  the  spirit  that  made  you  once  indulgent 
towards  that  sin,  or  any  thing  like  that  sin.  ^  Look 
not  on  the  wine-cup  when  it  is  red.''  '^  Make  a  cove* 
nant  with  thine  eyes  that  they  behold  not  a  maid." 
**  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell." 

3.  Beware  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  The  wiles 
of  the  devil  are  not  unknown  to  you.  In  a  doubtful 
ease,  where  you  are  hesitating,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
inaiimate  and  suggest  reasons  enough  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Generally  you  may 
detect  his  sophistry  by  its  complex  character.  Truth 
is  simple ;  the  word  of  God  is  plain — ^^  Come  out 
from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  undean  thing."  The  voice  of 
conscience  also  is  clear — **  How  shall  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ? " 

4.  Bewareof  being  hardened  through  the  deceitfuhiess 
of  sin.  Beware  of  a  judicial  hardening  of  your  hearts,  or 
of  your  being  given  over  to  believe  a  lie.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  what  may  be  at  this  very  moment  going  on 
in  the  high  court  of  heaven  concerning  you.  It  may 
be  your  case  that  is  under  consideration ;  it  may  be 
the  crisis  of  your  fate  that  is  come.  No  Micaiab  is 
h^e,  indeed,  to  unfold  the  solemn  scene.     But  some- 
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thing  in  your  own  conscience  may  tell  of  it.  There  is 
a  hesitancy :  Felix  trembles — ^Agrippa  is  moved.'  It 
is  not  yet  too  late ;  you  are  at  the  very  point  of  the 
decisive  choice.  All  is  trembling  in  the  balance.  Then, 
to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  Trifle  not  with  the  convictions  of  conscience 
or  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Beware  of  pro- 
voking and  incurring  the  sentence — ^'  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone;"  or  the  judgment 
indicated  by  the  blessed  Saviour  in  hb  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree — ^^  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?  " — ^the  judgment  which,  after  aU  suitable  in- 
fluences have  been  applied  in  vain,  is  acquiesced  in  by 
the  intercessor  himself  as  in  the  last  resort  inevitable 
— "Then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down''  (Luke 
xiii.  6-9). 


m. 


THE  FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
RIGHTEOUS-CHARACTER  OF  JEHOSHAPHAT. 

1  Kmos  zzii.;  2  Chboit.  zviii.  xix. 

''Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly^  and  loTe  them 
that  hate  the  Lord?  therefore  is  wrath  upon  thee 
from  hefore  the  Lord"  (2  Chron.  xix.  2) — such  is 
the  reproof  administered  hy  Jehu  the  seer  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  on  his  return  from  the  unsuccessful  warfare  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  king  of  Israel 
against  the  Syrians.  Li  the  history  of  that  event  we 
have  an  interesting  exhibition  of  character,  especially 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Jewish  host — 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah. 
In  Ahab  we  have  an  instance  of  a  wicked  man  partially 
reclaimed,  frequently  arrested,  but  yet  finally  hard- 
ened in  his  iniquity.  In  Jehoshaphat,  again,  we  hare 
a  stiU  more  affecting  example.  We  see  how  a  man — 
upright  before  God,  and  sincere  in  serving  him— may 
be  betrayed  into  weak  compliances,  and  how  dan- 
gerous and  melancholy  the  consequences  of  these  com- 
pliances may  be. 
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The  general  uprightness  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  sin- 
cerity in  serving  Ood^  is  expressly  acknowledged  and 
commended  by  the  prophet  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
demning his  sin  (ver.  3) :  "  !N^evertheless  there  are 
good  things  found  in  thee^  in  that  thou  hast  taken 
away  the  groves  out  of  the  land,  and  hast  prepared 
thine  heart  to  seek  the  Lord."  And  this  high  and  hon- 
ourable commendation  corresponds  with  what  we  else- 
where read  concerning  his  character  and  conduct.  The 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Second  Chronicles  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  piety  and  zeal  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  before  the  event  to  which  the  prophet  refers ;  and 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  prove  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  excellent  dispositions^  even  after  that 
most  sad  and  untoward  occurrence.  We  read  of  his 
labours  in  removing  idolatry  out  of  the  land^  and  re- 
storing the  worship  of  the  true  God  (xvii.  3)— of  his 
attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
(xvii.  7) — of  his  concern  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (xix.  6) — and  of  his  care  for  the  defence  of 
his  people  against  their  enemies^  by  the  best  of  all 
resources — an  appeal  to  God  (xx.);  on  all  which 
accounts  he  was  especially  favoured  by  God  with  pro- 
sperity at  home  and  honour  from  abroad ; — ^the  attach- 
ment of  his  people^  the  submission  of  his  hostile 
neighbours,  the  tribute  of  many  nations,  and  the 
blessing  of  Jehovah^  the  God  of  David,  whom  he 
feared. 

Such  a  prince,  we  might  naturally  imagine,  opposed 
to  all  corruption  in  the  worship  of  God,  would  be 
especially  studious  to  keep  himself  and  his  people 
separate  from  the  heathenism  and  idolatry  of  the  ad- 
joining kingdom  of  Israel.  He  could  have  no  sympathy 
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with  the  spirit  nrhich  animated  that  kingd<mi  under 
the  auspices  of  the  idolatrous  Jezebel — ^no  toleration 
for  the  abuses  which  prevailed  under  the  open  esta- 
blishment  of  the  yery  worrt  fonn  of  patptnism.  Hi. 
aim  must  siurelj  be  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  com- 
munion with  a  nation  which  could  only  ensnare  and 
corrupt  his  own  people. 

Yet^  strange  to  tell,  the  besetting  sin  of  this  good 
man  was  a  tendency  to  connect  himself  with  idolaters. 
The  single  fault  charged  against  this  godly  prince  is 
his  frequent  alliance  with  his  ungodly  ueighbcmrs. 
This  is  the  very  offence  for  which  he  is  reproved  by 
the  prophet.  And  this  offence  he  more  than  once  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  his  reign— courting,  or  at  least 
accepting,  the  friendly  advances  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  and  that  in  three  several  ways. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Jehoshaphat  consented  to 
a  treaty  of  marriage,  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1).  He  ''joined  affinity 
with  Ahab."  by  marrying  his  son  to  Ahab's  daughter 
(2  Kings  viii.  18).  This  was  the  first  overture  to- 
wards an  alliance.  It  is  a  policy  common  among 
princes — ^though,  alas !  too  often  ineffectual — ^for  uniting 
their  royal  families  and  their  respective  nations.  It 
is  the  very  policy  of  which  in  our  own  history  we  have 
several  examples,  in  the  intermarriages  of  the  heirs  of 
the  two  crowns  in  this  island ;  of  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  the  issue  has  been  that  solid  union  which, 
in  his  mercy,  may  he  long  preserve !  The  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  south,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
subdue  their  poorer  northern  neighbour, — whose  proud 
and  singular  boast  it  is,  that,  poor  as  she  is,  she  has 
never  yet  yielded  to  a  foreign  yoke, — ^were  content  to 
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win  by  courtship  what  they  could  not  conquer  by 
arms,  and  to  welcome  on  a  footing  of  af&nity  the 
people  who  would  not  be  held  as  subjects.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  policy,  then,  the  king  of  Judah  sought 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Israel,  by 
mingling  the  blood  of  their  royal  races ;  not,  however, 
with  the  same  happy  consequence,  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  with  most  disastrous  results. 

Then,  secondly,  Jehoshaphat  twice  joined  in  a  league 
of  war  with  the  kings  of  Israel — ^first,  in  the  expedition 
against  Syria  which  we  have  partly  aheady  considered, 
and  again  shortly  after  in  an  attack  upon  the  Moabites 
(2  Kings  iii.  7).  This  last  confederacy  being  formed 
against  a  common  enemy,  who  had  given  both  of  them 
provocation,  was  not  so  unjustifiable,  nor  was  it  so  un- 
fortunate as  the  other:  it  received  the  sanction  of 
Elisha's  counsel  and  of  the  Lord's  signal  interposition. 
But  the  warlike  alliance  into  which,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  entered,  issued  in  nought  but  evil. 

And  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  Jehoshaphat  consented, 
though  reluctantly,  in  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  a  com- 
mercial alliance  of  his  people  with  the  ten  tribes.  It 
appears  (1  Kings  xxii.  48),  that  once  before,  when  ask- 
ed by  the  king  of  Israel  to  concur  in  a  joint  expedition 
of  their  two  navies  to  Ophir  for  gold,  Jehoshaphat 
promptly  and  peremptorily  refused,  having  then  had 
fresh  and  recent  experience  of  the  danger  of  his  con- 
nection with  Ahab.  But  yet  afterwards  (2  Chron.  xx. 
3d,  37)  he  agreed  to  a  similar  proposal ; — on  which 
occasion  he  was  again  rebuked  by  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  and  again  visited  with  the  judgment 
of  God.  "  The  ships  were  broken,"  and  the  expedi- 
tion ruined ;  *'  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish." 

E 
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Such^  dien^  was  Jehoshaphat,  aiid  sudb  his  besetting 
sin. 

If  ow,  this  infirmity  in  so  excellent  a  person — espe- 
cially as  manifested  in  that  confederacy  with  the  king 
of  Israel,  of  which  we  have  aheady  been  tracing  the 
dismal  consummation — ^is  well  worthy  of  our  study, 
both  to  ascertain  its  cause  and  to  trace  its  effects ;  firsts 
to  find  out  the  probable  reason  or  motive  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  then  to  expose  its 
folly,  its  sinfulness,  its  danger,  and  its  evil  isERie. 

As  to  the  sin  itself  with  which  Jehoshaphat  is 
charged,  and  the  probable  reasons  or  motives  of  its 
commission, — ^we  cannot  suppose  that,  in  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  ungodly,  Jehoshaphat  was  actuated 
by  any  fondness  for  the  crime,  or  by  any  complacency  in 
the  criminals.  We  must  seek  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct  rather  in  mistaken  views  of  policy  than  in 
any  considerable  indifierence  to  the  honour  of  Ood,  or 
any  leaning  to  the  defections  of  apostasy  and  idolatry. 
For  this  end,  let  us  consider  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  feel* 
ings  which  their  respective  kings,  with  their  subjects, 
mutually  cherished  towards  one  another. 

The  first  effect  of  Jeroboam's  revolt  with  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  was  a  bitter  and  irre- 
concilable hostility  between  the  two  rival  kingdoms 
of  the  ten,  and  of  the  two  tribes.  All  friendly  inter- 
course was  interrupted,  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion 
prevailed,  and  the  minds  of  men  on  both  sides  were 
exasperated  and  inflamed  by  a  succession  of  reciprocal 
injuries  and  insults.  The  division  was  marked  by  all 
the  warmth  of  rdUgious  controversy,  and  the  impla- 
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cable  rancour  of  civil  and  domestic  feud.  The  kings 
of  Judah  could  keep  no  terms  with  rebels  against 
the  Lord  and  his  anointed  David ;  while  it  was  maui*- 
festly  the  p<^cy  of  the  revolted  princes  to  make  the 
breach  irreparable^  by  keeping  alive  and  aggravating 
feelings  of  animosity  among  the  I«*aelites  against  their 
brethren  of  Judah.  And^  as  if  to  widen  and  perpetuate 
the  breach,  each  party  in  turn  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  the  other. 
At  the  instigation  probaUy  of  Jeroboam,  Shishak;, 
king  of  Egypt|y  who  had  formerly  been  his  patron  and 
protector,  invaded  Judah.  And  again,  by  way  of  retali* 
ation,  the  king  of  Judah  soon  after  invited  the  Syrians 
to  ravage  the  territory  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Israd,  (2  Chron.  xii.  and  xvi.) 

Thus  these  two  kindred  nations,  when  the  quarrel 
was  yet  recent  and  the  wound  rankled,  hated  and  de- 
voured one  another. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  when  a  generation  or 
two  passed  away,  something  like  a  change,  or  a  ten* 
dency  to  approximation,  began  to  appear.  The  feel* 
ings  of  hostility  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the 
memory  of  former  union  had  revived,  and  the  idea 
might  s^in  not  unnaturally  suggest  itself  to  a  wise 
and  patriotic  statesman^  of  consolidating  once  more 
into  a  powerful  empire  men  who,  although  recently 
estranged,  had  yet  a  common  origin,  a  common  his- 
tory, a  common  name,  and,  till  lately,  a  common  faith, 
— all  whose  recollections  and  associations  were  in 
common.  The  folly,  too,  of  exposing  themselves,  by 
intestine  division,  to  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  and 
even  employing  them  s^inst  each  other,  might 
prompt  the  desire  of  bringiAg  the  kingdoms  to  act 
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harmoniously  together^  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Such  might  very  reasonably  be  the  views  of  an  able, 
enlightened,  and  conscientious  sovereign,  pursuing  sim- 
ply, in  a  sense,  the  good  of  his  country ;  and  such,  pro- 
bably, were  the  views  of  Jehoshaphat.  His  favourite 
aim  and  design  seems  to  have  been,  to  conciliate  the 
king  and  people  of  Israel;  at  least,  he  vras  always 
ready  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  conciliation.  He,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  he  could  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  an  amicable  intercourse  without  incurring  its  dangers 
— ^that  he  could  sufficiently  guard  himself  and  his 
people  from  the  contamination  of  evil  influence  and 
evil  example — ^that  they  could  derive  all  the  benefit 
to  be  desired  from  mixing  with  their  neighbours  in 
things  temporal,  without  losing  their  own  superior  pri- 
vileges in  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  ]^ay,  we  may 
believe  that  this  good  man  contemplated  the  commu- 
nication of  these  privileges  to  his  outcast  brethren  of 
Israel^  and  proposed,  by  the  course  which  he  adopted, 
to  leaven  them  with  the  spirit  of  a  better  faith,  and 
ultimately  bring  them  back  again  to  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  the  pure  worship  of  the  God 
of  their  &thers. 

If  so,  his  object  was  certainly  not  unlawful;  but 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  was  tempted  to  an  imlawful 
compromise  of  principle.  In  his  anxiety  to  pacify,  to 
conciliate,  and  to  reclaim,  he  was  tempted  to  go  a  Uttle 
too  far, — even  to  the  sacrificing  of  his  own  high  inte- 
grity^ and  the  apparent  countenancing  of  their  cor- 
ruptions. Here  lay  the  error  of  this  pious  prince ;  and 
here  it  was  that  he  suffered  the  subtlety  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  spurious  kindness  of  worldly  liberality, 
to  interfere  with  the  simpUcity  of  an  upright  and  hon- 
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curable  faith  in  Grod^  and  a  godly  love  towards  men. 
To  desire  the  restoration  of  his  brethren  of  Israel  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  which  they  had  renounced, 
was  natural^  just,  and  right,  in  one  who  himself  valued 
these  privileges  so  highly.  But  with  this  view,  and 
under  this  pretence,  to  make  friendly  advances  to- 
wards them,  and  show  a  disposition  to  unite  with  them, 
in  their  present  state  of  apostasy  and  idolatry — ^this 
was  imprudence — ^this  was  sin. 

And  is  not  this  the  very  sin  of  many  good  and 
serious  Christians,  who  manifest  to  the  world,  its  foU 
lies  and  its  vices,  a  certain  mild  and  tolerant  spirit, 
and  are  disposed  to  treat  the  men  of  the  world  with  a 
sort  of  easy  and  indulgent  complacency — justifying  or 
excusing  such  concessions  to  themselves  by  the  fond 
persuasion,  that  they  are  but  seeking,  or  at  least  that 
they  are  promoting,  the  world's  reformation  ?  If  o 
doubt,  it  is  your  duty  to  conciliate  all  men,  if  you 
can;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conciliating,  and 
conciliating,  and  conciliating,  till  you  conciliate  away 
all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  your  faith.  It  is 
true,  that  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world  you  are 
bound  to  be  patient,  long-suffering,  and  kind,  as  your 
God  is  patient,  long-suffering,  and  kind,  even  to  the 
evil  and  the  unthankful.  You  are  to  love  the  most 
abandoned  with  all  that  intensity  of  compassionate 
regard  with  which  God  has  loved  an  ungodly  race. 
By  all  words  of  sympathy — ^by  all  acts  of  true  Uber- 
ality — ^by  the  cultivation  of  all  the  charities  and  all 
the  courtesies  of  social  intercourse — by  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice — ^by  all  frank  and  cordiid  testimonies 
of  affection,  you  are  to  demonstrate  your  own  and 
your  heavenly  Father's  good^will,  if  by  any  means. 
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heaping  coals  of  fire  on  their  Iiead^  yon  may  melt 
them  to  penitence  and  love.  But  to  make  men  see 
and  feel  how  firladly  yon  on  earth,  and  your  Father 
in  heaven,  w  Jd  wel^me  them  aa  pemt;nts-this  b 
one  thing.  To  make  them  suppose  that  you  are 
willing  to  receive  them  on  terms  of  friendship  while 
still  impenitent-^«-this  is  quite  another.  To  treat 
them  as  if  their  impenitenoe  formed  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  closest  and  most  familiar  intimacy-to  mix  and 
unite  with  them  as  if  you  could  tolerate^  and  erven 
admire^  their  frailties^  their  excesses^  their  loose 
maxims  and  opinions— *this  is  to  attempt  a  union  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  between  Christ  and  Belial«~ 
an  attempt  alike  vain  and  sinful,  dangerous  to  your- 
selves and  ruinous  to  them. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  any  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
who  are  sometimes  tempted—^and  who  shall  say  that  he 
is  noi?-^to  advanee  too  far  in  this  way  of  concession  and 
conciliation,  and  these  overtures  of  friendly  conformity 
to  the  world,  and  to  plead  that  they  are  not  thus  con* 
taminated  themselves,  but  that  they  rather  season  the 
world's  corruption  in  the  circles  in  which  they  move 
by  the  admixture  of  their  own  purer  principles  and 
practices ; — ^we  bid  them  look  to  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
imholy  alliance  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel,  and 
consider  what  the  real  effect  of  such  conduct  was  in  his 
case,  and  what  must  be  the  effect  of  similar  conduct  in 
theirs.  Let  them  observe  its  vanity  and  folly ;  for  it 
fails  to  serve,  or  rather  tends  to  hinder,  the  good  pur- 
pose they  intend — ^its  sin,  as  it  regards  their  own  tes- 
timony for  God  and  maintenance  of  sound  principle- 
its  danger,  as  it  hazards  their  peace  and  rafety — and 
its  mischievous  tendency  to  encourage  the  evil  course. 
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and  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  very  men  whom  they 
profess  that  they  desire  to  henefit. 

Thus,  as  to  the  first  pointy  Jehoshaphat,  when  he 
consented  to  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Israel^  no 
doubt  contemplated  the  possibility  of  doing  him  some 
good.  He  thought  that  his  influence  and  example 
would  operate  as  a  check  on  the  violence  of  his  ally. 
He  intended  to  interpose,  at  fitting  seasons  and  oppor- 
tunities, his  advice,  his  remonstrance,  his  authority; 
and  flattered  himsdf  that,  under  his  control,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  headstrong  prince  would  assume  a  cha- 
racter at  least  milder  and  more  moderate  than  was 
their  wont. 

Such  was  his  hope.  How  in  point  of  fact  was  it 
realized  ?  Do  we  find  the  presence  of  the  Jewish  king 
at  all  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  Ahab's  counsels  t 
ISo ;  but  his  presence  gives  to  these  counsels  a  weight 
and  a  plausibility,  which,  without  his  countenance  and 
consent,  they  never  would  have  had.  Do  we  find  Je- 
hoshaphat  boldly  resisting  and  opposing  the  ungodli- 
ness of  his  new  friend  i  Ah,  no !  his  voice  of  rebuke 
is  feeble  and  unheeded.  Hear  how  he  answers  Ahab's 
impious  avowal  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  Is  it  in  the  tone  of  manly  and 
honest  indignation  which  it  deserved  f  No ;  but  with  a 
puny,  pitiful,  girlish  gentleness  of  expostulation — ^'  L|et 
not  the  king  say  so."  And  when  the  prophet  is  insolent- 
ly buffeted  by  one  of  Ahab's  minions,  and  consigned  to 
umnerited  imprisonment  by  the  chafed  monarch  him- 
self,  what  has  this  godly  king  to  say  against  such 
atrocities  ?  What  I  not  a  word  ?  No !  for  not  a  word 
from  him  will  now  be  regarded.     He  has  lost  his  high 
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prerogative  of  reproof.  He  has  descended  from  hia 
footing  of  unquestioned  and  uncompromised  integrity^ 
and  involved  himself  irretrievably  in  the  very  course 
he  should  be  rebuking.  In  a  word,  do  we  find  this 
pious  prince  exerting  any  salutary  influence  at  all  over 
Ahab's  manners,  or  principles,  or  piu-suits  ?  ^o ;  but 
we  see  him  a  tool,  a  dupe,  and  wellnigh  a  victim,  in 
the  hands  of  one  too  crafty  and  too  wily  for  him  to 
manage. 

And  so  it  must  ever  be.  The  very  first  step  a  good 
man  takes  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stands 
apart,  as  the  friend  of  God  and  the  unflinching  enemy 
of  all  ungodliness  in  the  world,  he  compromises  his 
authority,  his  influence,  his  right  and  power  of  high 
remonstrance  and  unsparing  testimony  against  the  cor- 
rupt lusts  and  the  angry  pa^ions  of  men.  He  gives  up 
the  point  of  principle,  and  as  to  any  resistance  that  he 
may  make  in  details,  men  see  not  what  there  is  left  to 
fight  for.  K  you  make  concessions  to  the  weak,  the 
wicked,  or  the  worldly,  and  enter  into  their  plans,  and 
sit  down  with  them  in  their  indulgences,  you  renounce 
the  advantage  which  the  consciousness  of  untarnished 
honour  and  unimpeached  consistency — and  that  alone 
— can  give  you  over  them  ;  you  put  yourself  on  their 
level ;  you  are  at  their  mercy ;  you  are  one  of  them- 
selves ;  and  it  must  be  with  an  ill  grace  and  a  feeble 
effect,  that  you  venture  timidly  to  stand  forth  either 
as  God's  witness  or  as  their  reprover.  Whatever  you 
gain  by  conciliation,  you  lose  far  more  by  forfeiting  the 
respect  and  reverence  which  firm  integrity  commands. 
You  may  consent  to  mix  with  them  familiarly  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  companionship; — ^you  may 
thus  gain  their  easy  and  indolent  good-will ; — ^but  you 
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gain  something  very  like  their  contempt  too ;  and  a 
sort  of  feeble  paralysis  comes  over  you  in  the  very 
attempt  to  be  faithful.  Your  voice  of  censure  loses  all 
its  commanding  energy;  your  look  of  disapprobation 
loses  all  its  keenness  ;  your  presence  is  no  longer  felt 
to  be  a  restraint  on  folly ;  your  severity  cannot  awe^ 
your  tenderness  cannot  touch;  you  can  but  feebly 
'^  hint  a  doubt^  and  hesitate  dislike."  To  assume  a  high 
tone  and  take  high  ground  now^  would  but  excite 
ridicule  by  its  absurdity^  or  anger  by  its  impertinence. 
Tour  right  to  testify — ^your  influence  to  persuade— 
your  power  of  rebuke — are  all  gone. 

Is  not  this  the  natural^  the  necessary  result  of  such 
a  conciliatory  course?  K  you  condescend  to  flatter 
men  in  their  vanities^  will  they  listen  to  you  when  you 
gravely  reprove  their  sins  ?  JSTo ;  they  will  laugh  you 
to  scorn.  If  you  countenance  them  in  the  beginning 
of  their  excess,  will  they  patiently  bear  your  autho- 
ritative denunciation  of  its  end  ?  Ko ;  they  will 
contemptuously  reject  it  as  a  fond  folly,  or  indignantly 
resent  it  as  an  insult.  If  you  go  with  them  one  mile, 
may  they  not  almost  expect  you  to  go  two  ?  At  least, 
you  have  no  right  to  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  they 
go  the  two  miles  themselves. 

Settle  it,  then,  in  your  minds,  as  a  fixed  principle, 
that  if  you  would  preserve  unimpaired  your  privilege 
of  testifying  for  God,  and  would  not  be  disqualified 
for  discharging  a  very  sacred  trust,  and  performing  a 
very  sacred  duty,  you  must  beware  of  a  single  step  in 
the  way  of  such  conciUation  as  Jehoshaphat's.  If  you 
would  have  your  influence,  your  example,  your  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  world  on 
the  side  of  divine  truth  and  hoUness,  be  very  careful. 
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by  the  grace  of  God,  to  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from 
the  woiid. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Jehoshaphat  not  only 
jEsuled  to  arrest  Ahab  in  his  sinful  course; — he  was 
himself  inyolved  in  its  sinfulness.  Instead  of  reclaim- 
ing  thiB  wicked  prince,  he  wa«  himself  betrayed  into  a 
participation  in  his  wickedness.  He  jmned  him  in  his 
unholy  expedition. 

And  be  sure,  we  say  to  all  professing  Christians, 
that  you  too,  if  you  try  thus  artfully  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  world,  will  find  the  world  too  much 
for  you.  For  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  is  fisu:  more 
than  a  match  for  you  in  this  game  of  craft,  and  oom- 
promise,  and  conciUation.  Beware  how  you  step  out 
rf  your  own  proper  sphere,  as  a  sepai^te  and  peLiar 
people,  to  provoke  such  a  trial  of  skill  with  Satan  or 
his  practised  votaries  and  advocates,  and  that,  too,  in 
their  own  haunts — ^the  haunts  of  their  own  worldly 
vanitiea;  and  on  their  own  ground-the  gronnd  of  their 
own  worldly  modes  and  maxims.  Be  sure  that  they 
are  to  the  full  as  able  to  argue  the  point  with  you,  as 
you  are  to  persuade  or  convince  them.  They  are  as 
likely,  at  the  least,  to  pervert  you  as  you  are  to 
convert  them.  You  may  go  into  their  councils  and 
cultivate  their  friendship,  hoping  to  influence  them 
towards  good ;  but  beware  lest  the  tables  be  turned 
upon  you,  and  they  influence  you  towards  evil.  Be- 
member,  that  from  man  to  man  holiness  diffiises  and 
spreads  its  healthful  savour  far  more  slowly  and  less 
extensively  than  sin  disperses  its  contagious  poison. 
The  contact  of  your  holiness  may  not  sanctify  them ; 
the  touch  of  their  sin  will  certainly  contaminate  you. 
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You  propose,  in  joining  with  them^  to  atop  them  at  a 
certain  point.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  can  stop 
short  at  that  point  yoursehres — ^that  you  will  not^  when 
you  come  to  it,  feel  yourselves  committed^  and  be 
easily  persuaded  that,  having  gone  so  far  with  them,  it 
is  needless  to  scruple  about  going  yet  a  little  &rther  1 

Then  go  not  adong  with  them  at  all — ^no,  not  a 
single  step ;  for  a  single  step  implies  tampering,  in  so 
far,  with  your  religious  and  conscientious  scruples ;  and 
when  these  are  once  weakly  or  wilfully  compromised, 
Satan's  battle  is  gained.  The  rest  is  all  a  question  of 
time  and  of  degree.  Your  spiritual  faith,  and  your  moral 
principles,  are  henceforth  at  the  world's  disposal.  Your 
safety  lies  in  resisting  at  the  outset,  before  the  world's 
cold  and  subtle  influence  has  deadened  your  hearts  and 
perplexed  your  understandmg.  The  first  prompt 
decisions  of  a  conscience  convinced  of  sin,  and  a  soul 
touched  with  the  Saviour's  lovei,  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  right;  but  when  you  give  time  for  the  world  to 
ply  you  with  its  manifold  considerations  of  doabt^ 
expediency— when  you  once  entertain  the  world's 
inquiry.  May  I?  Is  it  lawful? — ah  I  then  you  are 
already  involved  in  the  tide  and  current  that  may 
soon  sweep  you  into  the  resistless  whirlpool,  where  so 
many  promises  and  so  many  professionsi,  once  as  trust* 
worthy  as  yours,  are  day  after  day  engulfed. 

Stand  fast,  then,  in  your  liberty.  All  things  are 
lawful  unto  you,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  Be 
not  yourselves  brought  under  the  power  of  any ;  and 
consider  what  may  edify  the  Ohurch  and  glorify  Gk>d. 
stand  fest  in  your  integrity.  Be  faithful  to  Him  that 
calleth  and  appointeth  you  to  be  children  in  his 
house ; — faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  as  well  as  in 
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much.  Then^  and  then  only^  may  you  expect  him  to 
be  faithful  to  you^  and  to  keep  your  eyes  from  tears^ 
your  feet  from  fallings  and  your  souls  from  death. 

For,  thirdly,  see  what  hazard  Jehoshaphat  ran.  Kot 
only  did  he  sin  with  Ahab,  but  he  wellnigh  perished 
with  him  in  his  sin.  Betrayed  by  his  false  ally  and 
associate,  who  could  meanly  consult  his  own  safety 
by  exposing  his  friend,  Jehoshaphat  was  saved,  but 
scarcely  saved,  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  that  only  in 
the  last  extremity.  ''And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
captains  of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that  they 
said.  It  is  the  king  of  Israel.  Therefore  they  com- 
passed about  him  to  fight :  but  Jehoshaphat  cried  out, 
and  the  Lord  helped  him ;  and  God  moved  them  to 
depart  from  him"  (2  Ohron.  xviil.  31). 

And  late  and  seasonable  as  the  interposition  was, 
was  it  not  more  than  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  i 
Was  it  not  a  deUverance  on  which  he  had  no  right  to 
calculate  ?  It  was  by  his  own  fault,  and  against  express 
divine  warning,  that  he  was  involved  in  this  danger, 
and  he  might  justly  have  been  left  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  perverseness.  His  narrow  escape 
was  a  cause  of  peculiar  thankfulness  to  himself,  but 
not  a  warrant  of  presumptuous  confidence  to  others.  It 
was  a  signal  and  special  act  of  most  undeserved  mercy. 

And  think  not,  O  Ohristian !  that  you  may  depend 
upon  a  similar  act  of  mercy  when  you  tempt  the 
Lord  as  he  did.  If  you  consent  to  the  schemes  of 
vain,  wicked,  or  worldly  men,  and  compromise  your 
devotion  to  God  out  of  courtesy  and  complaisance  to 
them,  you  may  be  very  sure  that,  as  in  Jehoshaphat's 
case,  they  will  take  advantage  of  your  easy  and  ac- 
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commodating  spirit,  to  put  the  blame  and  the  danger 
on  you.  But  you  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  God  will 
come  so  very  opportunely  to  your  rescue.  He  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  do  so.  For  it  is  not  a  hazard  which  in 
his  service  and  at  his  call  you  have  encountered,  but  a 
risk  incurred  by  your  own  weak  folly  or  wilftil  self-con- 
fidence. And  why  should  you  not  be  left  to  reap  the 
firuit  of  your  compUance  with  the  world's  sin,  by 
sharing  the  world's  doom  ? 

But  suppose  that  God  deals  with  you  far  more 
kindly  than  you  deserve,  and  in  ^the  hour  of  threat- 
ened and  courted  ruin  your  prayer  is  heard,  and  you 
are  saved  from  sinking  in  the  deep  pit  and  the  miry 
clay,  and  your  feet  are  set  again  upon  a  rock,  and  your 
goings  established — we  have  still,  in  the  fourth  place, 
one  other  consideration  to  urge.  Look  to  the  mischief 
which  your  compliance  brings  on  others.  Here  we 
might  speak  of  the  many  evils  which  the  weak  and 
worldly  policy  of  Jehoshaphat  entailed  upon  his  family 
and  people.  We  might  show  how  his  connection  by 
marriage  with  the  house  of  Ahab  led,  in  another  gene- 
ration, to  the  introduction  of  all  the  vices  and  abomi- 
nations of  that  idolatrous  house  into  his  own  court 
and  kingdom.  We  might  show  also  how,  in  the  present 
instance,  notwithstanding  his  own  escape,  his  army  and 
his  subjects  suffered  by  his  rashness;  and  we  might 
remind  you  of  the  harm  which  you  may  do,  by  involv- 
ing your  friends,  your  children,  or  your  dependents  in 
the  consequences  of  your  folly,  from  which  you  may 
yourselves  be  deUvered,  by  encouraging  them  through 
your  example,  and  leading  them  on  in  the  way  of  sin, 
and  shame,  and  sorrow.  But  we  rather  choose  to  con- 
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fine  your  yiew  to  a  single  point,  and  we  ask  you  to 
remark  how  Jehoshaphat's  countenance  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  the  infatuated  and  unfortunate  prince 
whom  he  assisted  aod  seconded  in  his  mad  career. 

The  king  of  Judah  was  saved  himself,  as  by  fire ; 
but  his  ally,  his  confederate,  was  lost.  And  had  he  no 
hand,  and  no  concern,  in  the  loss  ?  And  when  he  came 
to  reflection,  had  he  no  cause  of  self-^reproaoh — no 
blame  to  take  to  himself?  Had  he  faithfully  warned 
ki.  Mend  f  ad  he  honeeU,  rem.n.tr.ted  i*  bin  f 
Had  he  fearlessly  protested  against  him,  and  sharply 
rebuked  and  withstood  him?  Oh  I  such  wounds  would 
haye  been  kind  and  preciwui.  But  he  had  been  too 
merciful ;  he  had  been  pitiful,  falsely  pitiful, — fondly, 
foolishly  indulgent;  he  had  spared  his  companion's 
feeUoQ^ ;  he  had  dealt  mildly  and  gently  with  him ; 
he  had  seemed  to  consent,  or  at  least  to  acquiesce. 
And  might  not  the  perishing  outcast  too  truly  plead, 
that  in  eyery  step  of  his  closing  and  fatal  career  he  had 
the  sanction  of  a  righteous  man  ?  And  oh !  what  would 
that  righteous  man  now  give  for  the  recollection  of  but  a 
single  word  affectionately  spoken  in  strong  and  stem 
expostulation  ? 

Friends  and  Christian  brethren,  what  a  thought  is 
this,  that,  in  making  flattering  advances  to  sinners, 
and  dealing  smoothly  with  their  sins,  you  not  ooly 
endanger  your  own  peace,  but  you  accelerate  and  pro- 
mote their  ruin !  You  may  save  yourselyes  by  tardy 
yet  timely  repentance ;  you  may  extricate  yourselves 
ere  it  be  too  late.  But  can  you  save,  can  you  extricate 
those  whom  your  example  has  encouraged,  or  your 
presence  has  authorised?  We  speak  not  of  the  evil 
which  in  your  unconverted  state  you  may  have  done ; 
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that  is  bad  enough  to  suggest  manj  bitter  recoUec- 
tions.  But  we  speak  of  the  evil  which  even  in  your 
character  of  believers  you  have  unwarily  and  incau- 
tiously sanctioned— which  you  should  feel  to  be  even 
worse.  Think  of  any  single  sin  which  you  have  seen 
committed — any  single  excess  of  word  or  action  in- 
dulged in  your  presence  or  within  your  knowledge.  Did 
you  testify  against  it  ?  Did  you  boldly  stand  forth  to 
protest  and  to  condemn  ?  Did  you  deddedly  separate 
yourself?  Oh !  you  said  a  few  words  perhaps  to  save 
your  credit ;  you  feebly  started  an  objection^  a&d  vmx- 
tured  timidly  to  suggest  a  hint.  But  did  you  faithfuUy 
and  fearlessly  start  back  at  once  from  the  scene^  and 
disavow  all  sympathy  and  all  toleration  ?  ]!f  ay,  did  you 
not  rather  by  your  Ught  mode  of  speech — by  lending 
your  countenance  before^  and  continuing  to  lend  it  still 
— convey  the  idea>  that  though  for  decency's  sake  you 
opposed,  you  were  not  very  earnest  in  your  opposi- 
tion ?  And  are  you  sure  that  this  idea  did  not  tend  to 
encourage  the  offender?  May  it  not  be,  that  had  you  not 
at  first  acquiesced  so  easily,  and  at  last  remonstrated  so 
faintly,  the  offence  might  not  have  been  committed  ? 

And  when  you  think  of  some  such  individual  per- 
iahmg  in  some  such  8in,_in  sin  which  you  seemed 
yourselves  to  countenance  and  tolerate, — 0  what  depth 
of  sorrow  and  self-abasement  can  ever  exhaust  the  re- 
pentance due  for  so  grievous  a  wrong  ?  What  earnest- 
ness of  unceasing  prayer  is  needed  to  guard  against  so 
dangerous  a  weakness?  We  ask  you,  the  very  best 
of  jou,  Have  you  not  to  charge  yourselves  with  some 
such  compromise  and  compliance  ?  We  ask  you.  Have 
you  felt  the  guilt  of  it  as  you  ought  ?  Have  you  re- 
pented of  it  as  so  aggravated  an  in)ustice  ought  to  be 
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repented  of?  Have  you  seen  that  there  may  lie  upo 
you  the  burden  not  of  your  own  sins  merely,  but  of 
the  sins  of  other  men  of  which  you  haye  been  par- 
takers ?  Have  you  ever  considered  what  it  may  be  to 
have  to  answer  for  the  loss  and  rum  of  immortal 
souls?  Think  what  it  would  be  to  have  the  dying 
blasphemer  point  to  you,  and  say,  It  was  you  who,  by 
your  decent  profession,  your  little  concessions  and 
conformities,  your  moderate  indulgences — ^it  was  you 
who,  by  your  easy  tone  of  levity,  by  your  air  of  in- 
diflference,  or  by  a  word,  a  look,  of  sympathy  with 
sin — it  was  you  who  emboldened  me  to  go  on ! 

The  thought  is  too  dreadful  for  us  to  dwell  on ;  and 
especially  so  when  we  consider  that  even  good  men, 
holy  men,  servants  of  God,  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  thus  criminal,  and  thus  cruel.  Well  said  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  ungodly,  ''  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret;"  have  no  fellowship  with  them;  ad- 
vance not,  draw  not  near  to  their  counsels — no,  not 
a  step,  not  for  a  single  hour.  You  may  be  putting 
to  hazard  your  own  principles,  and  fearfully  aggravat- 
ing and  hastening  their  condemnation.  And  will  God 
not  visit  for  these  things?  Will  he  not  rebuke  the 
saint's  weak  compliances,  as  well  as  the  sinner's  wilful 
sin  ?  True,  he  will  not  acquit  the  sinner,  though  he 
may  plead  the  saint's  infirmity  as  his  excuse ;  for,]  after 
all,  he  sins  wilfully.  But  will  he  on  that  account  hold 
his  saints  guiltless?  Must  not  this  as  well  as  their 
other  sins,  this  infirmity  with  its  sad  results,  find  them 
out — so  as  to  be  made  sensible  to  their  awakened 
conscience?  and  can  it  be  so,  if  their  hearts  are 
touched  with  a  feeling  for  lost  souls, — can  it  be  so, 
without  almost  the  very  agony  of  remorse  ? 
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O  beware  how  yon  treasure  up  for  future  hours 
of  disquietude  and  despondency — for  the  season  of  de* 
sertion — for  the  dark  and  doubtful  death-bed — in  addi- 
tion to  too  many  other  sad  recollections— the  memory 
of  sins  tolerated,  and  sinners  emboldened,  through  your 
simplicity,  your  timidity,  your  faint  resistance,  or  your 
half-hinted  consent !  Truly  you  haye  need  of  sound 
wisdom  and  high  principle  in  your  walk  through  an 
eril  world.  The  men  of  that  world  are  ready  enough 
to  misunderstand  even  what  is  right  in  you,  and  to 
speak  evil  eren  of  what  is  good.  Give  them  no  room 
for  the  sly  remark,  the  shrewd  suspicion,  the  insinuated 
doubt,  which  the  very  appearance  of  evil  in  you  will 
suggest.  Plead  not  an  innocent  or  a  laudable  design, 
as  though  your  policy  might  tend  to  win  souls.  Be 
not  wiser  than  your  God ;  but  be  faithful  to  him.  It 
wwe  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  world's  carelessness 
in  sin,  as  well  as  of  the  ill  success  of  the  gospel,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  feebleness  of  the  testimony  which  be» 
lierers  bear  against  the  world,  and  the  uncertain  sound 
which  their  trumpet  gives.  Let  there  be  more  decision 
among  true  beliererB,  a  higher  tone  of  f eeling,  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct — greater  consistency,  greater  ear- 
nestness, greater  dedsion — a  more  unequivocal  zeal 
for  God,  a  more  unhesitating  care  and  consideration 
for  the  souls  of  men ;  and  the  people  of  the  world  may 
be  made  at  last  to  know  and  feel  that  Christianity  does 
put  a  real  distinction,  now  and  for  ever,  between  them 
and  the  people  of  God.  Alas  for  the  tendency  of  many 
a  Christian's  walk  to  cherish  the  very  opposite  delu- 
sion !  When  unconverted  men  find  you  in  their  com- 
pany, free  and  unconstrained,  nay,  ready  to  go  along 
with  them  in  some  doubtful  liberty  of  pleasure,  or  some 
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questionable  plan  of  profit,  do  they  underBtand,  or  can 
they  be  satisfied  that  you  really  believe  them  to  be  in  a 
lost  and  guilty  state  ?  Axe  you  at  any  pains  to  show 
them  and  make  them  feel  that  you  believe  this  ?  Would 
it  not  be  benevolent  in  you  to  do  so?  Are  they 
under  God*s  wrath  ?  Are  they  going  down  to  hell  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  they  are  ?  And  is  it  ^sur,  is  it 
generous,  is  it  kind,  to  leave  them,  amid  all  your  in-* 
tercourse  with  them,  still  by  possibility  \mder  the  im- 
pression that,  after  all,  you  cannot  seriously  think  the 
difference  between  you  and  them  so  very  vital,  else 
you  would  scarcely  treat  them,  and  their  plans  and 
pleasures,  so  favourably  as  they  see  that  you  do  ?  Your  | 

tender  mercies  are  cruel  indeed,  if  such  be  the  issue  of  ' 

them  !  Be  sure  that,  not  less  out  of  charity  to  them 
than  out  of  a  regard  to  your  own  safety,  it  concerns 
you  to  realise,  and  to  live  as  realising,  the  momentous 
truth — "  We  know  that  we  are  of  Grod,  and  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness''  (1  John  v.  19).  Such 
knowledge  is  no  nurse  of  vain-glory ;  for  it  implies  a 
recognition  of  the  free  gift  of  God — "And  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true, 
and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life"  (1  John 
V.  20).  And  it  deepens  and  renders  intense  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  responsibility — ''  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols.     Amen"  (1  John  v.  21). 


IV. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  STRIVING  WITH  MAN-PONTIUS 
PILATE  JUDGING  THE  LORD  CHRIST. 

John  xriii.  28 — ^zix.  16. ;  Lukk  zxiii. ;  Matthew  zxyii. 

The  character  of  Pilate^  as  it  is  brought  out  in  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  trial^  is  an  interesting  study  to 
those  who  would  trace  the  workings  of  natural  con^ 
science,  when  it  is  brought  into  closer  contact  than 
usual  with  the  truth  of  God,  or  with  Him  who  is  the 
truth.  We  see,  indeed,  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  sav- 
ing, or  even  of  any  deeply  serious  impression.  But  we 
see  emotions  of  natural  pity;  and  we  see  more — ^we  see 
the  convictions,  the  relentings,  and  the  compunctious 
visitinirs  of  a  natural  sense  of  duty,  and  a  natural  feeU 
ing  of.^^.  He  wen.  teba^  indeed,  in  thi  ^y 
than  most  of  the  other  princes  of  this  world,  who,  in 
their  official  capacity,  had  to  deal,  not  merely  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus  (which  is  the  common  case  now),  but 
with  Jesus  himself.  Herod  of  Galilee,  who  had  been 
first  the  Baptist's  patron  and  then  his  persecutor, 
for  a  long  time  desired  to  see  Jesus ;  but  when  his  de- 
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sire  was  gratified^  and  Jesus^  sent  by  Pilate^  stood 
before  him,  the  crafty  ^'fox"  evaded  the  question,  and 
having  carelessly  insulted  the  Saviour,  as  carelessly 
dismissed  him.  Felix — ^when  Paul,  arraigned  as  the 
prisoner,  stood  as  the  preacher  before  him,  and  rea- 
soned of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come— trembled.  But  he  sent  him  away  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  Agrippa^  partly  perhaps  in  courtly 
compliment  to  the  unrivalled  eloquence  of  the  defence 
to  which  he  listened,  partly  in  sincere  admiration  of  the 
inspired  pleader,  and  partly  also  under  a  real  impres* 
sion  of  there  being  more  in  his  theme  than  he  had  be- 
fore imagined,  avowed  himself  almost  persuaded  to  be 
a  Christian.  But  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Pilate 
were  surely  deeper,  or  at  least  the  history  gives  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  them.  There  is  so  much  of  appa- 
rent honesty  in  the  conflict  of  his  soul,  between  his 
own  evident  reluctance  to  be  instrumental  in  so  foul  a 
deed,  and  the  unrelenting  importunity  of  those  who 
cruelly  practised  on  his  weakness,  that  we  cannot 
refuse  our  compassion,  and  we  almost  yield  our  8ym«- 
pathy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what  he  saw  of 
the  holy  and  awful  majesty  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
the  solemn  words  which  he  heard  from  his  lips,  as  once 
and  again,  and  repeatedly,  he  conferred  with  him  face 
to  face,  away  from  the  clamours  of  his  Jewish  accusers, 
in  his  own  private  haU  of  audience,  there  is  so  close 
and  cogent  an  application  of  the  Divine  word,  in  cir^ 
cumstances  the  most  intensely  affecting  to  his  whole 
moral  nature,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cases  on  record  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  striving  with  man. 

What  sort  of  man^  either  as  an  individual  or  as 
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a  gOYemor^  Pilate  was,  we  have  scarcely  any  means  of 
determining.  Other  historians^  whether  Jewish  or 
Grentile,  say  very  little  either  of  his  personal  character 
or  of  his  pubUc  administration ;  and^  beyond  their  nar* 
rative  of  our  Lord's  trial  before  him^  the  sacred  writers 
mention  only  one  particular  regarding  him*  In  the  gos* 
pel  by  Luke  (jdii.  1),  allusion  is  made  to  his  having  per- 
petrated an  act  of  cruelty  on  some  Galileans,  who,  it  is 
probable,  having  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  at 
one  of  the  festivals,  were  slain  by  his  orders  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  solemnity,  so  that  their  blood  was  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices.  This  severity  may  have  been  in- 
flicted on  some  pretence  of  tumult  or  of  political  disaf- 
fection; for  the  Boman  governors  were  jealous,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  the  great  concourse  of  strangers  from 
the  country  districts  at  such  seasons  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
in  particular,  they  had  some  cause  to  suspect  the  natives 
of  Galilee  as  inclined  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious. 
Perhaps  also  the  misunderstanding,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  subsequent  events,  prevailed  between  himself  and 
Herod,  by  whom,  as  king  or  tetrarch,  Galilee  was  then 
ruled,  might  make  Pilate  willing  enough  to  take  an  op- 
portimity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  subjects  of 
his  rival  when  they  happened  to  come  within  his  own 
government;  although  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
this  very  act  of  violence  may  have  been  itself  the 
cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the  quarrel.  It  is 
said  that  on  other  occasions,  both  in  Judea  and  in 
Samaria,  Pilate  committed  great  cruelties;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  who,  in  enforcing  his  autho- 
rity and  prosecuting  his  ends,  held  human  life  very 
cheap,  and  made  no  scruple  of  recklessly  causing  blood 
on  a  large  scale  to  be  shed.     Still  there  is  no  appear- 
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ance  of  his  having  been  wantonly  cruel^  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  governor;  nor  even  of  his  having  been 
particularly  oppressive  or  unjust.  Most  probably^ 
indeed,  he  was  very  much  like  the  other  governors  of 
the  Roman  provinces  in  these  days,  who,  being  for  the 
most  part  noblemen  of  high  rank  and  family,  but  of 
scanty  or  ruined  fortunes,  looked  to  such  provincial 
appointments  as  means  of  retrieving  or  improving 
their  affairs,  and  expected  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
spoils  of  the  countries  which  they  governed.  Hence 
fines  and  favours,  exactions  and  extortions  of  all  kinds, 
formed  an  ordinary  part  of  their  administration,  inso* 
much  that  it  turned  very  much  on  the  length  of  time 
during  which  a  governor  held  office,  at  what  rate  the 
province  should  be  pillaged.  Frequent  changes  aggra- 
vated the  evil ;  for  each  governor,  ruling  for  a  short 
period,  must  make  the  most  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
satiating  his  rapacity;  and  the  only  chance  of  milder 
treatment  lay  in  the  lengthening  of  the  period,  so  as 
to  spread  the  demand  over  a  greater  niunber  of  years. 
So  completely  was  the  system  understood,  that  in  the 
case  of  this  very  Pilate  and  his  predecessor  in  the 
government,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  sarcastically 
to  have  assigned  this  very  reason  for  making  their 
tenure  of  office  longer  than  had  previously  been  the 
custom.  Pilate  therefore,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
not  better  in  these  respects — ^in  respect  of  cruelty  and 
rapa^ty-than  the  ordinary  claas  of  Roman  governors 
of  the  day.  If  or  was  he  worse.  The  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing fallen  to  him  to  judge  our  Lord,  and  of  his  having 
actually  caused  him  to  be  crucified,  is  apt  to  leave  on 
our  minds  an  impression  of  this  nature.  Strongly  con- 
demning his  treatment  of  the  Saviour,  we  form  exag- 
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gerated  notions  of  the  injustice  and  blood-thirstiness 
of  his  character^  and  conclude  that  he  must  have  been 
a  very  monster  so  to  deal  with  the  Holy  One.  In  this 
way  the  lesson  which  his  conduct  is  fitted  to  teach^  is 
rendered  far  less  pointed  and  profitable  than  it  might  be. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  the  very  trying  predicament 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  Pilate  acted  better, 
and  evinced  more  sensibility  of  heart  and  conscience, 
than  the  great  majority  of  his  compeers  would  have  done, 
and  moreover  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  his  circum- 
stances some  of  us  would  have  acted  worse. 

For,  consider  the  position  of  Pilate  when  brought 
into  contact  with  Jesus.  He  was  a  Roman,  probably 
of  good  family ;  a  soldier  and  senator  of  considerable 
rank,  and  accustomed  to  move  in  the  best  society. 
The  tone  of  such  society  was  not  favourable  to  serious 
thought.  It  was  abundantly  frivolous  and  dissipated. 
The  showy  accomplishments  and  refinements  of  a 
luxurious  age  accorded  well  with  the  light  spirit  of  the 
liberal  and  sceptical  philosophy  which  was  then  in 
vogue.  The  ancient  sternness  and  simplicity  of  the 
republican  manners  had  been  relaxed;  the  ancient 
depth  and  devout  earnestness  of  character  had  given 
place  to  a  shallow  and  flippant  way  of  evading  all 
grave  consideration  and  decision  of  choice,  and  making 
light  equally  of  aU  things.  Trained  in  such  a  school, 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  court,  a  noble  Boman  might 
enter  life,  whether  as  a  man  of  ambition  or  as  a  man  of 
pleasure,  with  little  fixed  principle  of  any  kind — ^with 
little  habit  and  little  capacity  of  grave  reflection — ^with 
a  sort  of  gay  and  easy  indifference  of  temper,  likely 
enough  to  waft  him  buoyant  over  the  waves  of  fortune, 
but  giving  him  no  hold  of  the  element  through  which 
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a  more  solid  mind  would  punue  a  steadier  and  more 
commanding  course. 

After  passing  the  ordinary  novitiate  and  routine 
either  of  fashionable  idleness  or  of  military  parade  (for 
the  times  were  peaceful},  or  of  perfunctory  attendance 
on  the  forms  of  some  civil  or  political  calling,  such  a 
man  might  retire,  for  a  season,  to  the  government  of 
a  remote  province,  with  whose  people,  having  no 
connection,  he  could  have  no  sympathy — and  of  whose 
real  interests,  having  little  knowledge,  he  had  still  less 
care.  There,  living  in  dignified  ease,  and  invested 
with  very  absolute  and  discretionary  power — ^living, 
too,  never  as  if  he  were  at  home,  but  always  as  an 
exile  expecting  to  be  recalled — ^he  has  every  induce* 
ment  to  abandon  himself  to  his  own  pleasure  or  his 
own  profit^  ff^^g  himself  scarcely  any  real  concern 
about  what  may  be  passing  around  him.  Thus,  if  not 
tyrannical,  he  is  very  apt  to  prove  like  Gallio,  gover- 
nor of  Achaia,  who,  when  the  whole  city  of  Corinth 
was  excited  and  convulsed  by  the  agitation  of  religious 
controversy,  took  the  matter  very  easily,  and  cared 
for  none  of  these  things. 

Such,  probably,  might  be  Pilate's  state  of  mind 
when,  sitting  quietly  in  his  palace,  he  heard  of  the 
strange  proceedings  of  that  memorable  paschal-week. 
And  as  tidings  reached  him  of  a  singular  procession, 
of  one  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  attended  by  a  countless 
throng,  entering  the  dty  and  the  temple,  like  a  moving 
forest  of  waving  palms,  amid  shouts  that  filled  the  air ; 
and  again,  as  rumours  circulated  through  his  court  of 
a  remarkable  commotion,  first  among  the  Jewish  mul- 
titude resorting  daily  in  crowds  to  the  temple  to  see  and 
hear  this  extraordinary  person,  and  then  among  the 
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Jewish  authorities,  all  alive  and  on  the  alert  respecting 
him ;  and  still  farther,  as  the  news  of  this  mysterious 
individual  being  arrested,  and  the  hasty  convening  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  hurried  trial  and  condemna- 
tion before  that  tribunal,  and  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  public  mind  which  the  affair  was  creating ; — as 
the  news  of  these  things  passed  around  the  circle  of 
his  attendants,  the  haughty  Boman  might  listen  with 
an  air  of  real  or  affected  unconcern  as  to  a  mere  idle 
breath  of  popukur  folly;  and  dwelling  apart,  as  in 
some  higher  region  of  imperturbable  repose,  he  might 
calmly  put  the  subject  away  from  him  as  beneath  or 
beyond  his  notice,  or  even  find  materials  of  courtly 
and  philosophic  pleasantry  in  what  was  turning  the 
Jewi^  world  upside  down. 

If  so,  he  must  have  been  somewhat  startled,  when, 
most  unexpectedly,  the  cause  was  suddenly  transferred 
to  his  own  judgment-seat,  and  the  whole  case  brought 
under  his  own  immediate  cognisance.  He  must  now 
entertain  and  dispose  of  a  question  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  regarded  as  altogether  out  of  his  way. 
He  must  meet  with  this  Jewish  teacher,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  an  entirely  different  sphere  from 
his  own,  and  enter  on  a  discussion  which  in  his  ordi- 
nary manner  of  life  he  would  have  little  dreamed  of. 
It  is  a  somewhat  strange  position  into  which  this  great 
man  is  abruptly  brought;  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  how,  in  that  position,  he  conducts  himself. 
From  the  very  outset  he  is  embarrassed  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  all  throughout  the  trial  he  makes  succes- 
sive attempts  to  evade  any  decision  of  the  matter. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  let  us  adjust  the 
local  scenery  of  this  most  tragic  drama. 
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When  the  Jewish  leaders  brought  Jesus  to  Pilate 
(John  xviii,  28)  they  would  not  enter  his  house. 
They  were  at  that  time  eating  the  passover — ^that  is^ 
they  were  keeping  the  paschal-feast ;  for  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  understood  not  merely  of  the  first  act  of 
the  solemnity — ^their  killing  and  eating  the  paschal- 
lamb^  which  in  this  case  was  probably  over — ^but  of  all 
the  subsequent  rites  and  observances  during  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread.  That  they  might  thus  keep  the 
feast  acceptably^  they  must  scrupulously^  as  they  be- 
lieved^ abstain  during  the  whole  course  of  it^  and  espe- 
cially on  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath^  which 
this  was^  from  going  into  a  heathen  dwelling,  and  so 
contracting  defilement.  In  compliance  with  their 
scruples^  however  frivolous  and  superstitious  he  might 
think  them,  Pilate  went  out  to  them  to  the  palace- 
gate,  where^  according  to  eastern  custom,  was  his 
public  seat  of  audience  (chap.  xix.  13).  There,  during 
the  whole  of  this  transaction,  he  conducted  his  inter- 
course with  the  Jews ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  took 
Jesus  himself  into  his  own  house,  or  inner  hall  of 
judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  more  private  trial  and 
examination  (chap,  xviii.  33,  and  xix,  9).  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  this  in  memory,  in  attempting  to  bring 
before  the  mind's  eye  the  several  incidents  of  the  trial. 

I.  Meeting  the  Jews,  then,  at  the  door  of  his  palace, 
Pilate  asks  what  accusation  they  bring  against  the 
man  they  have  in  custody ;  and  at  first  he  wiU  scarcely 
attend  to  the  accusers.  He  is  a  malefactor,  you  say, 
else  you  would  not  have  brought  him  here  (chap,  xviii. 
30,31).  Be  it  so.  It  is  some  ordinary  case  of  crime, 
some  religious  contention,  or  some  breach  of  the  peace, 
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such  as  are  now  become  too  common  for  me  to  be 
troubled  with  them  all.  Decide  it  jourselyes. 
'^  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law ;" 
[  give  you  full  authority  and  warrant. 

Pilate,  however,  is  not  to  get  so  easily  off.  This  is 
a  more  serious  matter  than  he  thinks.  It  is  a  capital 
offence  with  which  this  criminal  is  charged,  and  ^'  it  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (ver.  31). 
ELis  crime  is  treason  against  Caasar,  and  Oaesar's  de* 
puty  must  look  to  it:  ^'We  found  this  fellow  per- 
verting the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to 
Oaesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king"  (Xuke 
xxiii.  2).  Pilate,  therefore,  has  no  alternative;  he 
must  look  into  the  accusation.  He  takes  Jesus,  ac- 
cordingly, into  the  inner  judgment-haU  in  his  palace, 
thinking  probably  that  a  very  short  inquiry  will  suf- 
fice. And  here  first  the  barbed  arrow  enters  his  heart, 
which  is  to  sink  deep  and  remain  fast — ^the  wound 
rankling  and  festering  till  it  proves  mortal. 

If  this  man  takes  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews,  as  his 
accusers  allege,  brief  work  may  be  made  of  his  case. 
And  he  does  acknowledge  the  title ;  but  then  he  adds 
an  explanation  which  opens  up  an  entirely  new  view  of 
it.  He  is  a  king ;  but  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  does  not  therefore  interfere  with  Oaesar's  (John 
xviii.  33-36).  The  Jews  who  accused  him  knew,  or 
might  have  known,  this ;  but  they  did  not  choose  to 
make  it  known  to  Pilate ;  for  it  was  necessary  for  their 
purpose  that  Jesus  should  be  charged  before  Pilate 
with  a  political  crime.  Hence  they  did  not  bring  him 
to  Pilate's  bar  as  a  blasphemer,  in  which  character  they 
themselves,  in  their  own  spiritual  court,  had  previously 
tried  and  condemned  him.   They  were  well  aware  that 
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Pilate,  a  Gentile  and  an  unbeliever,  would  not,  as  a 
civil  magistrate,  have  dealt  with  that  offence ;  at  least 
not  in  that  view  of  it  which  their  religion  might  suggest. 
They  accused  Jesus,  therefore,  as  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
as  daiming  for  himself  royal  rights  and  honours,  and 
denying  them  to  Oassar,  the  Boman  emperor,  whose 
authority  Pilate  must  uphold.  !N^or  would  it  have 
served  their  end  to  say,  that  he  made  himself  a  king 
in  any  spiritual  or  religious  sense.  They  would  have 
Pilate  to  believe  that  he  sought  political  power  in- 
consistent with  that  of  OsBsar.  Jesus  at  once,  and 
simply,  removes  this  impression.  There  is  no  cause  of 
alarm.  He  asserts  no  authority  which  can  at  aU  inter* 
fere  with  that  of  any  lawful  earthly  government. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  assert  an  authority 
of  a  high  and  Bacred  character,  and  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  strike  his  judge  (ver.  37).  '^  Thou  art  a  king 
then  ?  "  ''  I  am,"  is  the  Lord's  reply,  and  I  am  more— 
''I  am  a  witness  unto  the  truth."  ^' What  is  truth  ?"  says 
Pilate — jesting,  perhaps,  and  not  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer— ^thinking  by  a  jest  to  turn  away  the  appeal 
which  has  already  come  too  closely  home  to  him. 
'Sow,  he  would  fidn  persuade  himself,  he  sees  how  the 
case  stands.  This  is  one  of  your  sages,  your  contem- 
plative dreamers,  not  made  for  this  world,  as  this  world 
is  not  made  for  them.  He  has  got  hold  of  some  frag- 
ments of  our  wildest  and  most  unearthly  philosophy — 

of  some  fond  fancy  which  he  chooses  to  call  the  truth ! 
It  might  be  curious,  in  some  idle  hour,  to  settle  with 
him  what  this  same  truth  may  be.  Meanwhile,  he  must 
be  acquitted  of  any  grave  offence ;  at  the  least,  he  is 
dearly  harmless.     ''  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  alL" 
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Kajy  but^  O  vain  man  I  diis  bunness  is  not  so  quickly 
or  80  cleverly  managed  as  tbou^  in  thy  ingenious  wit, 
mayest  think.  There  is  more  in  it  than  thou  art  likely 
soon  to  reach  the  end  of.  Thou  hast  seen  for  once 
another  kind  of  sovereign  than  any  thou  haat  hitherto 
met  with.  Thou  hast  heard  of  truth  in  a  way  not 
familiar.  He  who  hath  spoken  to  thee  hath  spoken  as 
a  king — as  one  having  authority ;  and,  as  one  having 
authority,  he  hath  proclaimed  to  thee  that  he  witnesses 
to  a  truth — ^to  the  truth.  Yes,  to  thee,  a  careless,  unfixed 
self-seeker — ^to  thee  who  hast  neither  reverence  nor 
fiuth,  one  has  appeared  who  claims  authority,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  truth;  and  thou  canst  not  easily  rid 
thyself  of  the  surmise,  that  it  may  be  authority  of 
which  thou  shouldst  stand  in  awe — that  it  may  be  truth 
which  thou  shouldst  bdieve.  Thou  art  brought  into 
contact  with  things  more  serious  than,  in  thy  frivolous 
intercourse  with  a  world  of  vain  lies,  thou  hast  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with.  Thou  must  have  more  to  do 
with  this  same  mysterious  stranger,  whom  thou  wouldst 
so  summarily  dismiss  with  a  haaty  and  half  con- 
temptuous admission  of  his  harmlessness. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Pilate  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly picture.  Whatever  air  of  light-hearted  levity  he 
may  assume  or  affect,  and  however  he  may  by,  in  his 
rejoinder  to  the  Lord,  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  Spirit's 
sword — ^the  quick  and  powerful  word  so  authoritatively 
spokoa  by  Him  whose  word  it  is — ^we  see  plainly  that 
he  is  not  at  his  ease.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  he  is  now 
evid^Ltly  in  earnest  that  he  is  most  anxious  to  rescue 
Jesus  out  of  the  hands  of  his  accusers.  And  the  very 
anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  his  blood  only  increases 
Pilate's  desire  to  save  him.    He  perceives  that  there  is. 
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that  there  must  be^some  high  interest  at  stake^else  these 
formal  hypocrites  would  not  be  so  eager  and  zealous  in 
the  matter.  They  are  not  in  general  such  warm  friends 
of  Osdsar  and  of  OaBsar's  power^  these  rulers  of  the  Jews. 
They  are  not  commonly  so  sensitive  in  regard  to  trea- 
son against  the  emperor  as  to  persist  in  an  accusation 
so  evidently  groimdless  as  this.  There  must  be  more 
at  the  bottom  of  this  affiiir  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Thus  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  strange  trial, 
and  all  throughout,  more  and  more,  the  pertinacity  of 
the  Jews  tends  to  deepen  the  impression  made  on 
Pilate's  mind,  increases  his  concern,  and  makes  him 
the  more  impatient  for  an  adjustment, 

n.  When  therefore  the  Jews,  instead  of  acquiescing 
in  his  judgment  of  acquittal,  reiterated  the  more  impe- 
tuously their  charge  against  Jesus  as  seditious,  and 
by  way  of  aggravation,  referring  to  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  spoke  of  his  labours  in  Gralilee — ^*  And  they 
were  the  more  fierce,  saying,  He  stirreth  up  the  people, 
teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to 
this  place"  (liuke  xxiii.  5) — ^Pilate  eagerly  caught  the 
hint.  He  would  send  the  case  to  Herod,  within  whose  ju- 
risdiction Galilee  lay,  and,  fortunately,  Herod  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem — ^'  When  Pilate  heard  of 
Galilee,  he  asked  whether  the  man  were  a  Galilean. 
And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  to  Herod,  who  himself  also  was 
at  Jerusalem  at  that  time  "  (Luke  xxiii.  6,  7).  If  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  charge  brought  against  Jesus  as  a 
subverter  of  the  government,  it  was  plainly  in  Galilee,  the 
ordinary  place  of  his  ministrations,  that  the  offence  must 
have  been  chiefly  committed,  and  not  in  Judea>  which 
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he  only  occasionally  visited.  It  belongs  therefore  to 
Herod^  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee^  ruling  that  province  under 
Caesar^  to  deal  with  this  rival  king ; — and  the  rather 
because  he  knows  such  cases  of  old^  having  once  been 
the  admirer  and  follower  of  just  such  a  prophet — ^his 
friend  and  patron,  entertaining  him  at  his  court — ^his 
devoted  disciple,  hearing  him  gladly. 

Thus  Pilate  thought  that  he  might  evade  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  Jesus  and  his 
claims.  Let  Herod  be  the  judge ;  send  the  case,  by 
all  means,  to  Herod ;  he  is  on  all  accounts  the  proper 
person  to  dispose  of  it. 

But  this  expedient  will  not  stand  Pilate  in  stead. 
It  is  to  prove  a  more  troublesome  business  than  he 
could  have  imagined,  and  he  cannot  easily  divest  him- 
self of  the  responsibility  connected  with  it.  Jesus 
comes  back  to  him,  scourged  indeed  and  buffeted,  but 
not  judged ;  neither  absolved  nor  condemned.  Herod 
mocks  him  and  sets  him  at  nought.  ''And  Herod 
with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked 
him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent 
him  again  to  Pilate"  (Luke  xxiii.  11).  But  not  in 
that  way  is  the  question  to  be  set  at  rest.  The  cause 
is  still  undetermined,  and  Pilate  has  to  determine  it. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Jews  will  not  be 
satisfied.  They  insist  on  a  sentence.  It  avails  not 
to  tell  them  that  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod  find  in 
Jesus  any  fault  worthy  of  death.  Will  Pilate  then  at 
once  discharge  him,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  being 
represented  to  the  Bomah  emperor  as  shielding  a 
traitor  to  his  power  ?  Or  will  he  give  him  up,  not- 
withstanding his  impression  of  his  innocence,  to  the 
doom  of  a  convicted  malefactor  ? 
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But  yesterday,  and  in  any  other  case,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  Pilate  scarce  a  moment's  thought  to 
decide  on  this  last  alternative,  and  sacrifice  an  indi- 
yidual,  however  guiltless,  to  his  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  his  imperial  master's  authority.  And  even 
now,  perhaps,  he  wonders  at  his  own  weakness.  Whence 
this  unwonted  hesitation,  these  unprecedented  scru- 
ples, in  his  mind  i  This  is  not  the  first  instance,  pro- 
bably, in  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  propitiate 
supporters,  and  to  seemre  himself,  by  giving  up  an 
unconvicted  man  as  a  victim  to  his  enemies,  and  justi- 
fying the  doubtful  step  by  reasons  of  state,  thus  making 
to  himself  friends  not  only  of  the  mammon,  but  of  the 
moloch,  of  unrighteousness.  Why  should  he  be  so 
sensitive  now?  Can  it  be  that  this  extraordinary 
criminal  at  bis  bar  has  virtually  changed  places  with 
his  judge,  and  marvellously  gained  an  ascendency  over 
him  as  his  king,  and  cited  and  sisted  him  at  a  higher 
bar  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  to  his  conscience  ?  Then 
why  does  Pilate  not  avow  and  follow  out  his  convictions, 
whithersoever  they  may  lead  t  Why,  at  least,  does  he 
not  do  justice  to  him  in  whom  he  finds  no  fault?  Alas! 
he  will  attempt  another  compromise.  He  sees  a  way, 
as  he  fondly  thinks^  by  which^  without  committing 
himself,  he  may  deliver  Jesus. 

IIL  Resuming  his  place  at  the  palace  gate,  amid 
much  most  painfdl  perplexity — perplexity  in<»*ea8ed 
by  the  remarkable  warning  given  him  by  his  wife,  who 
sent  to  him,  saying,  '^  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
that  just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this 
day  in  a  dream  because  of  him"  (Matt,  xxvii.  19}— thus 
divided  and  distracted  between  his  own  and  his  wifs's 
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coDscIentiouB  feelings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unre- 
lenting and  persevering  importunity  of  the  Jews  on 
the  other,  Pilate  bethinks  himself  of  an  expedient* 
He  will  take  advantage  of  the  custom  of  the  feast  to 
release  a  prisoner,  and  that  prisoner  shall  be  Jesus— 
''  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as  one  that  per- 
verteth  the  people :  and,  behold,  I,  having  examined 
him  before  jou,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man  touch- 
ing those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him :  no,  nor  yet 
Herod :  for  I  sent  you  to  him."  He  proposes  there* 
fore  to  ^^  chastise  him,  and  release  him."  For  he 
adds,  ^^  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  should  release  unto 
you  one  at  the  passover:  will  ye  therefore  that  I 
release  unto  you  the  King  of  th^  Jews?" — (Luke 
xxiii.  13-17 ;  John  xviii.  39)i 

Thus  Pilate  thinks  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  and  yet  saye  Jesus.  The  Jews 
shall  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  he  has  ac- 
quitted a  traitor.  It  is  not  to  be  a  judicial  sentence 
at  all,  but  an  act  of  grace  and  fisbvour — ^the  deliver- 
ance of  a  prisoner,  customary  at  the  season ;  on  which^ 
therefore,  no  imputation  against  his  loyalty  and  fide- 
lity in  his  government  can  be  fairly  or  even  plausibly 
founded.  Thus  there  may  be  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  him  and  the  Jews,  and,  instead  of  a  judgment 
offending  or  endangering  either  party,  there  may  be 
a  measure  of  neutrality. 

Miserable  expedient !  Most  shallow  device !  Even 
this  discretionary  exercise  of  authority  he  cannot  ven- 
ture upon  without  consulting  the  Jews.  They  must 
have  a  choice,  and  they  can  compel  him  to  consent 
to  it.  And  though  he  selects  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  atrocious  criminals  then  in  custocfy,  to  be  offered 
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to  them  along  with  Jesus ;  and  though,  as  Luke  tells 
us,  he  three  successive  times  most  earnestly  and  pa- 
theticailj  beseeches  the  people  to  choose  Jesus;  he  has 
the  deep  mortification  of  hearing  their  reiterated  and 
impatient  cry,  ^'  ISot  this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  although 
^'Barabbas  was  a  robber"  (John  xviii.  S9, 40). 

What  is  it  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  this 
Pilate,  usually  stem  and  decided  enough  in  every  act 
of  his  administration  ?  K  his  leanings  are  really  toward 
Jesus,  why  does  he  not  think,  why  does  he  not  act  for 
himself?  Is  he  ashamed — ^is  he  afraid  to  speak  out? 
And  does  he  really  imagine  that  he  clears  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  partaking  in  this  great  sin  of  other  men,  by 
the  pitiful  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  his  hands,  and 
the  hollow  protest  of  his  lips,  ^'  I  am  innocent  ? " — he 
who  had  but  to  raise  one  finger  of  these  hands,  or  to 
utter  one  breath  of  these  lips,  and  not  a  single  stroke 
would  have  fallen  upon  Jesus — ^not  a  hair  of  his  head 
would  have  been  touched  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  characteristic  circumstance  this  washing  of 
his  hands.  It  brings  out  in  marked  contrast  the  weak- 
ness of  the  judge  and  the  violence  of  the  accusers; 
and  it  throws  light  on  the  brief  struggle  that  follows: 
'^And  the  governor  said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 
But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  him  be  cruci- 
fied. When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing, 
but  that  rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person:  see  ye  to  it. 
Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said.  His  blood  be 
on  us,  and  on  our  children"— ^Mat.  xxvii.  23-26). 

lY.  Weary  of  resistance,  Pilate  seems  reluctantly  to 
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have  given  over  Jesus  to  be  scourged,  perhaps  with  some 
£unt  hope  that  this  preliminary  severity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  time,  preceded  the 
punishment  of  death,  might  satiate  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors;  and  that  the  people,  moved  by  the  specta* 
de  of  suffering  and  shame,  might  yet  relent,  and  inter- 
pose to  save  him  from  the  cross :  ^^  Then  Pilate  there- 
fore took  Jesus,  and  scourged  him.  And  the  soldiers 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and 
they  put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  and  said,  Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews!  and  they  smote  him  with  their  hands. 
Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know 
that  I  find  no  £Emlt  in  him.  Then  came  Jesus  forth, 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the  man!" 
(John  xix.  1-5). 

The  concession  only  stimulated  the  fury  of  his  ad- 
versaries. So  far  from  being  melted  to  pity,  by  an 
exhibition  which  Pilate  might  think  enough  to  soften 
the  very  stones,  the  Jews  were  provoked  the  more 
by  these  repeated  delays.  And  the  sight  of  blood, 
streaming  from  under  the  crown  of  thorns  down  that 
holy  head,  seemed  but  to  whet  their  appetite  for  more. 
^'  Behold  the  man ! "  says  Pilate,  pointing  to  that 
scourged  and  bleeding  sufferer,  whose  meek  endurance 
might  have  disarmed  the  very  wrath  of  devils !  But 
all  ihe  more  ^^  the  chief  priests  and  officers  cried  out. 
Crucify  him,  crucify  him"— (John  xix.  6). 

And  now,  perceiving  clearly  the  sort  of  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal — emboldened  by  Pilate's  evident 
distress,  and  presuming  on  his  irresolution,  the  Jews 
laid  aside  all  disguise  and  pressed  at  once  to  their  point. 
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They  no  longer  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
so  much  as  the  form  of  an  accusation  of  treason.  They 
avowed  the  real  cause  of  their  hostility.  Kot  eren  pro- 
fessing to  submit  to  Pilate's  judgment,  they  seemed 
to  reckon  confidently  on  his  accommodating  himself  to 
theirs.  Seeing  that  he  has  not  firmness  to  decide 
according  to  his  own  views,  they  gather  courage,  and 
require  him  broadly  and  nakedly  to  decide  according 
to  theirs :  "  The  Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  him- 
self the  Son  of  God"  (John  xix.  7). 

V.  But  they  had  wellnigh  overshot  the  mark.  The 
expression  which  they  let  fall  renewed  all  Pilate's 
scruples,  and  once  more  shook  his  purpose — '^  He  made 
himself  the  Son  of  Grod."  Made  himself !  Oan  it  be 
that  he  really  is  so  ?  It  may  be,  then — as  Pilate  from 
the  first  could  not  help  surmising — ^this  Jesus  has 
authority,  and  witnesses  truth.  He  has  the  authority 
of  God ;  he  witnesses  the  truth  of  God ;  for  he  is  the 
Son  of  God.  He  said  so.  These  Jews  now  tell  Pilate 
that  he  said  so,  and  they  let  out  that  it  was  because  he 
said  so  that  they  hated  and  would  crucify  him.  Their 
pretence  of  jealousy,  then,  about  Csesar's  prerogative,  is 
but  a  blind  and  false  colour.  Something  far  more  awful 
is  here  really  involved.  Pilate  sees  this  clearly  now  ; 
and,  seeing  it,  may  he  not  even  now  stop  short  and 
retrace  his  steps  ?  As  it  is,  he  once  more  pauses  and 
resumes  his  examination. 

O  that  he  had  but  given  fair  play  to  his  own  convic- 
tions!— ^he  might  even  yet  have  been  saved  and  blessed. 
He  has  another  precious  opportunity.  Once  more, 
away  from  all  Jewish  clamours,  in  the  inner  hall  of 
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judgment,  the  judge  confers  with  his  prisoner.  Jesus  ''is 
led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.*' 
"  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the 
more  afraid ;  and  went  again  into  the  judgment  hall, 
and  saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  thou  ?  But  Jesus 
gave  him  no  answer"  (John  xix.  8,  9).  His  silence 
is  the  silence^  not  of  disrespect,  but  of  awful  Divine 
authority.  He  has  met  the  charge  already  brought 
against  him.  He  has  explained  what  might  give  rise 
to  the  accusation  of  treason ;  and>  in  doing  so,  he  has 
said  enough  to  determine  Pilate's  decision,  and  Pilate 
is  bound  to  decide.  This  new  question,  so  earnestly 
put,  is  not  necessary  or  relevant ;  it  is  not  to  the  point, 
it  i^  not  to  the  purpose^  ''Whence  art  thou?"  asks 
the  trembling  Boman— ^Whence  art  thou,  that  thou 
shouldst  make  thyself  the  Son  of  Grod  ? 

Dost  thou  ask  this,  O  Pilate !  as  an  inquirer?  Wilt 
thou  also  be  his  disciple  ?  K  so,  thou  shalt  not  long 
be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Thou  art  not  far  from  one 
even  now.  It  is  in  thy  heart  already,  if  out  of  thy 
heart  thoii  wouldst  allow  thy  mouth  to  speak. 

Meanwhile  thy  function  as  judge  is  not  yet  discharged. 
There  is  a  case  before  thee  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there 
are  all  the  elements  for  disposing  of  it.  Do  justice 
according  to  the  dictates  of  thine  own  conscience,  not 
according  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  others* 
Till  then  Jesus  is  silent. 

Vexed  by  this  silence,  and  provoked  perhaps  by 
the  calm  demeanour  of  the  Lord,  contrasting  so  pain- 
fully with  his  own  agitation,  Pilate  suffers  one  flash  of 
hb  natural  impatience,  and  the  insolence  of  office,  to 
escape  him,  in  a  scene  which  has  hitherto  overawed 
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him.  He  reminds  the  prisoner  of  his  power  over  him ; 
— a  power  which,  though  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  was  practically,  in  such  cases  and  in  that 
distant  province,  absolute  and  arbitrary.  '^  Speakest 
thou  not  unto  me?  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?•* 
(John  xix.  10).  It  is  an  unworthy  taunt  against  one 
in  whom  he  himself  acknowledges  that  he  can  find  no 
fault.  It  marks  a  secret  misgiving  in  regard  to  the 
equity  of  his  procedure.  Conscious  of  having  no  other 
ground  to  stand  upon,  he  takes  reiuge  in  the  last 
and  worst  argument  of  cowardly  tyranny — ^the  argu- 
ment of  mere  power. 

Alas  I  this  too  is  but  a  refiige  of  lies.  There  is  no 
escaping  from  the  searching  glance  of  one  who  se^ms 
to  pierce  bis  very  soul.  Infatuated  man !  This  power 
of  which  thou  makest  a  boast,  however  practically  irre- 
sponsible in  so  far  as  thy  master  on  earth,  the  empe- 
ror, is  concerned,  is  not  so  in  reality.  It  is  given  thee 
from  above  :  it  is  of  God.  And  wilt  thou  use  it  after 
thine  own  pleasure,  when  it  is  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  thou 
hast  reason  to  fear,  who  stands  before  thee  ?  The  sin 
of  those  who  delivered  me  to  thee  is  aggravated  tenfold 
by  their  seeking  thus  to  turn  against  the  cause  of  Gk>d 
and  his  Son  the  very  power  that  is  ordained  of  God. 
Thy  sin  will  not  be  the  less  if  thou  yieldest  to  their 
importunity.  '^Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above : 
therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin"  (John  xix.  11).* 

But  yield,  after  all,  he  did;  although  to  the  last — 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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all  the  more  after  this  closing  interview — ^he  would 
fain  have  delivered  his  prisoner.  "  From  henceforth," 
more  than  ever,  '^  Pilate  sought  to  release  him :  but 
the  Jews  cried  out,  K  thou  let  him  go,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend"  (John  xix.  12).  The  struggle  be- 
comes more  desperate  as  it  draws  near  its  close. 
The  claim  of  Jesus — his  claim  of  sovereignty,  of 
truth,  and  now  even  of  divinity — ^is  pressing  closer 
and  closer  on  the  conscience.  But,  alas!  alas!  the 
loud  cry  prevails,  ^^  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Caesar's  friend." 

Ah !  it  had  been  well  for  Pilate  if,  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  in  this  final  crisis  of  his  mental  struggle,  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  Lord's  appeal  to  his  tremendous 
responsibility,  as  having  no  power  but  from  above, 
to  feel  that  he  had  no  discretion — that  he  was  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  deciding  for  Jesus,  and  owning  him 
as  the  King,  the  true  Witness,  the  Bon  of  Grod.  It 
had  been  still  better  if,  at  the  very  first,  when  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  and  of  truth,  as  not  fictions  but  realities, 
took  hold  of  his  mind,  he  had  learned  to  stand  in  awe 
that  he  might  not  sin, — ^to  believe  that  he  might  be 
saved.  K  there  be  ground  for  the  vague  rumours  of 
history,  he  had  but  little  ease  or  peace  in  his  future 
life,  which  he  himself,  it  is  said,  in  disgrace  and  in 
exile,  terminated  by  a  voluntary  death.  It  is  a  solemn 
reflection  to  think  how  near  the  vacillating  judge,  the 
despairing  suicide,  may  once  have  been  to  a  beUever. 
It  is  a  most  emphatic  warning  to  all,  to  trifle  with  no 
convictions  of  their  own,  to  yield  to  no  solicitations  of 
others,  to  let  the  Word  of  Grod  have  free  course  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  give  no  resistance  to  the  strivings  of  his 
good  Spirit. 


V. 


THE  WICKED  TAKEN  IN  THEIR  OWN  NET. 

P0NTIU8  PILATB  DSiLLiNO  WITH  THB  JEWS. 

JoBir  xix.  13-37; 

The  fatal  tragedy  in  which  Pilate  bears  so  sad  a  part^ 
has  what  we  might  almost  call  an  after-piece,  in  his 
subsequent  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  at  last  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  give  way.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  strange  game  throughout  that  we  see  carried  on 
between  Pilate  and  the  Jews — ^between  the  half- 
awakened  conscientiousness  of  the  governor,  and  the 
unscrupulous  ferocity  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  weU 
matched  in  this  trial  of  strength  or  skill.  They  are 
nearly  balanced,  mutually  seeking  to  overbear  or  to 
overreach  one  another ;  and  were  it  liot  that  the  sub- 
ject of  contention  is  so  soleknn,  and  the  issue  so  serious, 
a  discerning  by-stander  might  almost  smile  as  he 
looks  on.  At  first  the  Pharisees  have  creatly  the  best 
of  it.  Their  remorseless  and  unrelentmg  bigotry  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  the  vacillating  Roman,  who, 
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however  irreligious^  has  still  some  sense  of  honour  and 
some  feelings  of  compassion.  Accordingly  they  press 
hard  upon  him.  They  drive  hun  from  one  point  of 
defence  to  another.  They  carry  in  •  succession  the 
several  outposts  at  which  he  would  gladly  rally  and 
make  a  stand.  They  beat  up  his  refuges  and  lurking- 
places^  where  he  vainly  tries  to  evade  them^  till  at  last 
they  shut  him  up  in  a  corner^  and  he  is  fain  to  capitu- 
late^ or  rather  surrender  at  discretion.  But  now  it  is  his 
turn  to  make  reprisals  upon  them.  He  has  his  revenge ; 
he  has  the  satis&ction  of  a  certain  kind  of  retaliation. 
And  if  they  itisolently  exult  in  having  made  a  tool  of 
him^  he  may  at  least  enjoy,  if  he  caii,  the  triumph  of 
seeing  them  also  sufficiently  degraded;  for  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  the  parts  are  reversed.  These  Jews,  however 
hardened  and  hackneyed  in  their  trade  of  hypocrisy, 
have  yet,  as  well  as  Pilate,  their  tender  point,  at  which 
they  may  feel  so^e.  They,  too,  have  their  scruples — 
not  quite  so  honest  or  generoUs  as  those  of  Pilate,  but 
as  sensitive  when  touched  or  trenched  upon;  and 
Pilate,  their  new  ally  and  confederate,  having  as  Uttle 
sympathy  with  their  scruples  as  they  had  with  his,  has 
now  the  upper  hand,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  gratify 
himself  by  tantalizing  and  tomlenting  them. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  mai'k  an  instance  or 
two  of  this  strange  and  sad  cross-fire — ^illustrating  the 
vulgar  proverb  of  the  bitier  bit ;  or,  to  use  the  more 
becoming  scriptural  phrase,  the  wicked  taken  in  their 
own  snare>  and  falling  into  the  pit  they  have  themselves 
digged. 

I.  There  is  much  meaning  in  the  last  appeal  of  Pi- 
late to  the  Jews,  evidently  after  he  has  made  up  his  own 
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mind^  and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them 
on  to  commit  themselves  more  deeply  than  they  might 
intend  or  wish.  ^^  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the 
passoyer,  and  about  the  sixth  hour:  and  he  saith 
unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your  King !  But  they  cried 
out,  Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him.  Pilate 
saith  unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify  your  king?  The 
chief  priests  answered.  We  have  no  king  but  Oaesar " 
(John  xix.  14,  16.) 

It  is  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is  getting 
far  on  towards  noon.  Much  time  has  already  been 
lost  through  Pilate's  long  hesitation ;  and  even  now, 
when  the  hours  are  slipping  by,  he  seems  to  be  still 
trifling  with  them.  Else  why  this  new  solemnity  of 
bringing  Jesus  out^  and  presenting  him  to  them  as 
their  king  ?  and  why  this  idle  repetition  of  the  appeal 
to  them,  Shall  I  crucify  your  king?  Why  waste 
words  and  put  off  the  business  of  the  day  ?  As  it  is, 
the  day  is  already  too  far  spent.  The  Sabbath  will  be 
upon  them  before  the  work  is  done,  and  Jesus  may 
escape  somehow  after  all. 

For  though  they  have  no  scruples  about  ridding 
themselves  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  of  the 
righteousness  which  he  preaches — ^nay,  though  they 
think  that  in  this  way  they  are  doing  GU)d  service — ^by 
no  means  will  they,  for  all  the  world,  have  it  done  on 
the  Sabbath.  They  had  thought  that  they  were  safe 
from  any  such  risk.  They  set  about  their  task  betimes 
in  the  morning.  They  summoned  their  own  council 
at  the  high  priest's  house  while  it  was  yet  dark ;  and 
they  came  early  enough  thereafter  to  the  governor's 
palace.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  most  unex- 
pected obstacle  which  they  met  with  there,  the  whole 
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affiur  might  hare  been  already  over^  and  they  might 
now  be  decently  and  devoutly  composing  their  minds 
for  the  coming  day  of  rest.  For  certainly  they  never 
dreamed  of  any  conscientious  difficulty  in  the  quarter 
to  which  they  applied.  They  never  imagined  that  a 
Boman  judge  could  have  any  feeling  in  such  a  matter^ 
or  that  it  would  cost  him  a  second  thought  to  dispose 
of  it  as  they  chose.  Much  to  their  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance^ they  have  been  kept  waiting  all  the  forenoon 
while  Pilate  has  been  conferring  with  Jesus^  consult- 
ing Herod,  and  debating  with  himself.  And  now, 
when  after  much  ado  they  have  prevailed  with  him 
and  got  his  sanction,  it  is  barely  possible  to  avoid 
encroaching  on  the  Babbath.  And  even  yet  Pilate 
seems  to  be  manoBuvring  and  managing  to  gain  time, 
coming  slowly  to  the  point,  keeping  Jesus  still  in  his 
hands,  repeating  his  idle  and  tedious  appeals,  renewing 
his  formal  and  solemn  protests^  and  shrinking  from  the 
last  decisive  step. 

In  this  irritating  suspense  they  lose  patience,  they 
lose  temper.  Their  usual  cautious  cunning  deserts 
them«  They  let  out  more  and  more  of  their  bitter 
hatred  to  Jesus :  "  Away  with  him,  away  with  him, 
crucify  him."  Nor  is  this  all.  They  are  provoked  to 
go  farther  in  their  avowal  and  asseveration  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Boman  government,  than  in  a  less  hasty 
moment  they  would  have  ventured  to  do :  "  We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar.*'  We  not  only  give  up  this  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  but  we  renounce  all  claim  at 
any  time  to  independence.  ]!^ot  only  b  this  man 
not  our  king,  but  never  in  any  sense  are  we  to  have 
any  king  but  Caesar.  ISot  even  our  Messiah  when  he 
does  come,  as  this  Jesus  professes  to  be  our  Messiah 
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already  come — ^not  even  the  true  Messiah  is  to  be  our 
king. 

Were  these  Jews  seriously  and  soberly  prepared  to 
make  this  broad  avowal  in  a  calmer  hour  ?  Were  they 
ready  thus  absolutely^  unequivocally,  and  without  re- 
striction 01^  reservation,  to  pledge  themselves  to  Rome 
— ^to  deny  not  only  this  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  but  the 
very  hope  of  a  Messiah  altogether-^to  give  a  foreign 
t3rranny  so  imlimited  a  hold  over  them,  and  abandon 
all  their  fondly  cherished  hopes  of  national  glory, 
liberty,  and  power  ? 

!No ;  but  they  had  a  purpose  to  server  They  were 
on  the  point  of  being  baulked  in  a  favourite  scheme 
on  which  their  heart  was  set.  They  were  approaching 
the  very  verge  of  what  they  most  punctiliously  ac- 
counted sacred;  They  must,  at  aU  events,  have  Jesus 
crucified ;  and  they  must  have  him  crucified  in  such 
time  as  not  U>  interfere  with  the  Sabbath. 

Ah,  Pilate !  thou  art  already  wellnigh  even  with  these 
Pharisees  who  have  so  hardly  pressed  thee.  It  may 
gratify  thy  most  vindictive  ffeehn^H  might  gratifythe 
malice  of  the  very  fiend  himself, — ^to  get  this  insight 
into  the  hearts  of  these  men; — to  see  them,  as  the  trem- 
bling eagerness  of  their  unholy  passion  contends  with 
the  miserable  bondage  of  their  superstitious  formality, 
so  simply  betraying  themselves,  so  rashly  committing 
themselves  to  an  extent  far  beyond  all  that  in  the  first 
outset  of  this  afiair  they  could  themselves  have  dreamed 
of.  It  is  a  triumph  for  hell  itself  to  see  ''  the  wicked 
snared  in  their  own  devices,  and  falling  into  the  pit 
themselves  have  diggedw" 

n.  And  their  own  vain  and  impotent  remonstrance^^ — 
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when  the  blunder  of  their  extravagant  concession  strikes 
them  by  way  of  after-thouirht.  and  Pilate  keeps  them 
rigidly^  Jitter  of  th,irli.d»ion-^r™.  I  bring 
out  still  more  palpably  the  sort  of  by-plaj  between 
the  parties  in  this  crime  of  crucifying  the  Lord.  ''And 
Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  And  the 
writing  was,  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  THE  KING 
OF  THE  JEWS.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the 
Jews:  for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was 
nigh  to  the  city :  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  Write  not.  The  l^ing  of  the  Jews ;  but 
that  he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered, 
What  I  have  written  I  have  written ''  (John  xix. 
19,  22.)     And  he  answered  shrewdly. 

For  by  this  time  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
recovered  their  recollection,  and  they  find  that  their 
Roman  friend,  their  new  ally  in  this  confederacy 
against  Jesus,  has  somewhat  outwitted  them.  He  has 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  has  them  pledged 
much  deeper  than  ^hey,  on  a  moment's  calmer  reflec- 
tion, can  well  consent  to  be  pledged.  They  would  £a.in 
retrace  their  steps.  They  would  retract  or  qualify  what 
they  have  said ;  and  at  least  contrive  to  have  the  case 
put  not  quite  so  strongly  against  them.  Hence  they 
propose  a  change  in  the  inscription. 

The  title,  as  Pilate  wrote  it,  intimated  that,  even  if 
Jesus  were  the  rightful  and  hereditary  king  of  the  Jews, 
he  might  justly  be  condemned,  because,  by  their  own 
acknowledgment,  they  could  now  have  no  king  of  their 
own — no  king  but  Caesar.  They  would  have  it  modi- 
fied so  as  to  involve  an  admission  that  there  might  be 
a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  to  declare  merely  that  this 
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Jesufl  was  not  that  king.  The  crime  of  Jesus^  as  Pi- 
late expressed  it^  was,  that  even  if  he  were  by  right  the 
king  of  the  Jews-— eyen  allowing  the  soundness  and 
legitimacy  of  his  claim — ^he  should  have  asserted  that 
claim  at  all.  His  crime,  as  the  Jews  would  now  have 
it  explained,  was  merely  that  his  claim  was  false. 
They  would  now  have  him  crucified  as  pretending  to 
be  their  king.  Pilate  crucified  him  as  actually  being 
their  king:  thereby  declaring,  not  only  that  one 
wrongfiiUy  usurping  the  title,  but  that  even  one  having 
an  undoubted  personal  right  to  it,  if  he  ventured  to 
avow  and  exercise  it,  might,  on  the  ground  of  the 
allegiance  which  the  Jews  owed  to  the  Boman  em- 
peror, be  justly  put  to  death. 

And  this  the  Jews  themselves  had  virtually  allowed 
— "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  It  was  too  late, 
therefore,  for  them  now  to  attempt  to  draw  back; 
Pilate  had  them  committed.  '^  He  said,  I  am  king  of 
the  Jews" — so  now  you  would  have  the  accusation  run. 
He  said !  Kay,  it  was  yourselves  who  said  it.  You  ex- 
pressly admitted  that,  even  if  he  wore  yoiu:  king,  you 
disowned  him.  For  you  gave  him  over  to  me,  not  on 
the  ground  of  his  claiming  falsely  to  be  your  king,  but 
on  the  broad  general  ground  of  your  having  no  king 
but  Caesar.  By  that  admission  you  must  be  held 
bound,  even  though  now  you  may  seek  to  escape  firom 
some  of  its  consequences  that  you  did  not  advert  to. 
You  told  me  I  might  crucify  your  king,  because  you 
had  no  king  but  Caesar.  You  appealed  to  my  fidelity  as 
a  deputy  to  Caesar :  ''  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou 
art  not  Caesar's  friend."  And  you  will  find  me  faith- 
ful— at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  your  own  most  loyal 
and  most  dutiful  acknowledgment. 
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Has  not  Pilate  the  better  of  them  here  i  And  do 
not  they,  with  their  after^thoughta^  make  as  poor  and 
miserable  a  figure  as  Pilate  with  his  scruples  before- 
hand? They  first  sought  to  entrap  him,  and  carry 
him  alcmg  with  them  in  a  course  in  which  they  needed 
his  concurrence.  And  now  they  find  that,  in  their 
eager  haste  to  accomplish  this,  they  have  themselves 
gone  much  farther  than  they  meant  to  go  in  the  way 
of  denying  and  disavowing  their  own  promised  and 
expected  Messiah. 

Thus  the  wicked  and  the  worldly  become  entangled 
in  their  own  schemes,  and  put  it  in  the  power  often 
of  the  weakest  of  their  accomplices  to  unmask  them. 
Thus  you  may  be  apt  to  pledge  yourselves  unwarily 
to  the  world.  Having  still  some  religious  profession, 
such  as  it  is,  you  would  not  engage  in  what  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  it.  In  your  practical  opposi- 
tion to  serious  godliness,  and  in  your  approaches  and 
applications  to  the  ungodly,  you  would  save,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  measure  of  faith,  or  of  formality,  which 
even  yet  you  hold  to  be  essential — ^just  as  these  Jews, 
in  their  persecution  of  Jesus  and  their  flattery  of  Oassar, 
would  fain  reserve  their  hope  of  such  a  Messiah  and 
such  a  king  as  might  suit  their  views.  So  you  would 
persuade  yourselves,  and,  it  may  be,  others  too  whom 
you  wish  to  go  along  with  you,  that  it  is  not  religion 
itself  you  are  sacrificing  in  the  course  you  follow,  but 
only  some  extravagant  and  unreasonable  mode  of  it. 
But,  unluckily,  in  courting  others  you  may  be  apt  to 
betray  and  to  commit  yourselves.  And  a  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  may  soon  clearly  enough  perceive,  that 
however  you  may  pretend  or  profess  to  be  merely 
^ving  up  this  or  that  form  or  fashion  of  religion,  you 
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are  really  quite  willing  to  give  up  religion  altogether ; 
that^  in  fact^  you  are  prepared  to  do  so — ^to  go  the  full 
length  of  preferring  the  world  to  God ;  and  that,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  the  claims  which  this  or  that 
particular  power  or  principle  might  have  over  you,  but 
in  reference  to  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  prin- 
ciple whatsoever,  besides  himself,  the  prince  of  this 
world  has  really  nothing  to  fear.  You  may  be  de- 
sirous, on  reflection,  of  keeping  yourselves  free,  to 
render  a  certain  kind  of  homage  to  some  ideal  lord, 
when  he  shall  come  to  demand  it.  But  meanwhile, 
and  practicaUy,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  you  are 
the  subjects  of  Csesar  alone ;  and  the  servant  of  Caesar 
is  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  it. 

And  will  the  world  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
what  is  thus  let  out,  and  to  interpret,  in  the  largest 
sense,  your  giving  up  of  your  own  king,  and  your 
avowal  of  allegiance  to  its  prince  ?  You  may  attempt 
to  explain,  and  limit,  and  modify ;  you  may  wish  to 
make  it  appear  that,  after  all,  in  the  particular  instance 
in  question,  it  is  not  real  godliness  that  you  are  com- 
promising or  conceding,  but  only  what  may  some- 
times, though  too  strictly,  be  called  godliness,  or  what 
unwarrantably  professes  to  be  godliness ;  not  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  but  one  who  said  he  was  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  But,  alas !  the  spirit  which  you  evince  is  the 
spirit  of  unreserved  submission  to  the  world  and  its 
prince.  You  too  clearly  show,  by  what  you  give  up 
now,  that,  if  required,  you  would  give  up  all — ^that, 
not  only  one  saying  that  he  is  your  king,  but  your 
king  himself,  if  need  be,  would  be  sacrificed. 

!N^ay,  is  it  not,  in  fact,  your  king  that  you  are  sacri- 
ficing i    Is  it  not  godliness  itself  that  you  are  com- 
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promising  ?  Then,  of  what  worth  or  avail  is  the  vain 
qualification  which  you  would  now  attach  to  your  con- 
cession? Why  make  any  reservation  in  favour  of 
any  rehgion,  when  all  religion,  or  at  least  all  its  real 
and  living  spirit,  is  substantially  gone  ? 

The  Jews  would  have  it  written  that  he  whom  they 
crucified  said  he  was  their  king;  as  if,  had  he  been 
really  their  king,  they  would  not  so  have  treated  him ! 
But  this  shift  could  stand  them  in  no  stead.  It  was 
their  king,  after  all,  whom  they  crucified ;  and  there- 
fore Pilate  did  them  no  wrong  when  he  answered, 
"  What  I  have  written  I  have  written." 

III.  There  is  still  one  other  feature  worthy  of  illus* 
tration  in  this  record  of  the  poor  and  pitiful  position 
in  which  these  Jewish  persecutors  of  the  Lord  found 
themselves.  It  is  their  final  application  to  Pilate,  as 
their  victim  hung  upon  the  cross :  "  The  Jews  there- 
fore, because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  (for  that  Sabbath-day  was  an  high  day,)  besought 
Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they 
might  be  taken  away"  (John  xix.  31). 

Mark  here  the  wretched  superstition  of  these  hypo- 
crites, at  the  mercy  as  they  are  now  of  the  very  man, 
all  whose  better  scruples  they  themselves  have  assailed 
and  overcome ! 

As  evening  draws  on  apace,  and  the  Sabbath  is 
about  to  begin,  the  Jews  are  again  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  that  holy  day  being  desecrated ;  more  espe- 
cially as  this  Sabbath-day  is  a  high  day,  a  great  festi- 
val, distinguished  as  the  principal  Sabbath  of  the  pas- 
chal feast.     It  must  be  observed,  therefore,  with  pecu- 
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liar  solemnity ;  its  rest  must  be  undisturbed,  and  its 
sanctity  unviolated.    But  here  are  three  crosses  at  the 
city  gate — a  most  unseemly  profanation  of  the  holy 
season.     Here  is  a  work  of  death  going  on,  by  which 
its  repose  is  broken ;  for  the  punishment  of  the  cross 
is  lingering,  and  many  hours  may  elapse  before  the 
suffererB  are  relieved  from  their  horrid  agony.     What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?    Some  speedier  mode  of  dispatch* 
ing  them  must  be  resorted  to— in  mercy,  perhaps  ?  to 
shorten  the  period  of  their  excruciating  pains  ?     Nay, 
for  that  matter,  they  might  have  been  left  to  hang  as 
long  as  nature  could  sustain  them.     But  the  Sabbath 
must  be  kept  holy !    And  who,  it  might  be  asked,  who 
exposed  it  to  the  risk  of  desecration  ? — who  but  these 
very  Jews  themselves,  in  their  haste  to  shed  innocent 
blood  ?     It  is  a  dismal  work.     Let  it  be  all  got  over, 
and  let  every  trace  of  it  be  effaced,  before  the  peaceful 
Sabbath  eve  sets  in.     Ah !  are  your  hearts  misgiving 
you?     Are  your  consciences  smiting  you?     Do  you 
secretly  feel  that  fraud  and  murder  are  but  sorry  pre- 
parations for  religious  duty  ?     N^ay,  no  such  suspicion 
disturbs  yoiu:  self-complacency — ^but  the  Sabbath — ^the 
Sabbath ! 

Blessed  day !  that  such  enormous  and  unblushing 
criminality  should  shelter  itself  under  colour  of  respect 
and  reverence  for  thee! — ^that  men,  dead  to  every 
holy  feeling,  every  kind  affection,  should  pretend  to 
know  thy  value,  and  to  love  and  honour  thee  ! 

These  Pharisees,  were  they  men  of  like  passions 
with  their  fellows,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  so 
awful,  they  were  wholly  occupied  with  such  punctilios  ? 
The  heavens  were  darkened,  the  earth  convulsed,  the 
rocks  riven,  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent  in  twain.     He 
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who  hung  upon  the  ctobs,  meanwhile^  patiently  endur* 
ing  anguish^  insult,  and  outrage,  was  uttering  myste- 
rious words  of  sovereign  and  gracious  consolation  to 
his  feUow-sufferer — of  most  pathetic  complaint  to  his 
God!  Yet  none  of  these  things  moved  the  Pharisees. 
Their  only  care  was  to  get  the  whole  business  over^ 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  torture,  and  the  dead 
bodies,  taken  away,  no  matter  where,  before  the  hour 
of  the  opening  Sabbath  should  come.  And  when  it 
did  come,  they  would  compose  themselves  for  a  due 
observance  of  all  their  Sabbath  ritual  with  serene,  self- 
satisfied  solemnity ; — as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
marked  that  preparation-day; — as  if  they  had  not 
gazed  on  the  agony  of  One  with  whose  mysterious 
sufferings  heaven  and  earth  sympathised,  and  had 
not  themselves  uttered  the  fearful  imprecation,  ''  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children ! " 

Kow,  surely  when  these  men  thus  anew  appUed  to 
Pilate  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  they  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  in  an  aspect  abimdantly  humiUating. 
Here  again,  they  who  pressed  him  so  importunately 
are  at  his  mercy ; — they  who  overbore  with  their  cla- 
mour all  his  conscientious  scruples,  are  now  fain  to 
come  to  him  with  certain  scruples  of  their  own.  In 
the  morning  of  this  very  day  they  seemed  to  be  trou- 
bled with  no  tender  feelings,  to  be  above  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  ordinary  human  nature,  to  have  no  fear — ^no 
reverence— *no  remorse.  They  were  bold  and  reckless. 
They  would  shrink  from  nothing  themselves.  They 
had  no  allowance  for  any  sensitiveness  in  others.  They 
seemed  to  acknowledge  no  restraint  of  justice  or  of 
pity.  Before  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  and 
the  attainment  of  their  ends  of  policy,  they  would 
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make  all  things  give  way.  And  now  these  very  men 
are  in  utter  consternation  at  the  very  idea  of  even  a 
hairbreadth  deviation  from  the  letter  of  a  positive  in- 
stitution. The  deed  itself  did  not  hurt  their  conscience. 
But  that  it  should  all  be  over  in  good  time  for  their 
Sabbath  devotions^  this  was  a  point  of  infinite  moment 
to  their  peace ! 

Pilate^  however^  is  more  indulgent  to  them  than 
they  had  been  to  him.  They  had  shown  httle  regard 
for  his  compunctions.  They  would  not  wait  his  time. 
They  hurried  him  on  without  reflection^  and  made  him 
consent  to  an  act  of  wrong  from  which  his  soul  all  the 
while  recoiled.  Fairly  might  he  now  have  retorted 
upon  them.  Why  should  he  now  accelerate  or  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  justice  for  their  accommodation  ? 
What  has  he  to  do  with  their  Sabbath^  or  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  execution  encroaching  on  its  sanctity  ? 
That  is  their  concern  alone.  It  was  they  who  cla- 
moured for  it^  and  insisted  on  it  all  the  morning ;  and^ 
if  it  came  too  near  the  Sabbath^  it  was  their  own  doings 
and  what  was  it  to  him  ?  But  the  easy  Roman  is  more 
good-natured  than  they  might  have  expected  to  find 
him.  He  is  willing  to  relieve  them  out  of  the  difii- 
culty  in  which  they  are  involved.  He  has  no  wish  to 
offend  their  religious  feeUngs — ^by  all  means  let  the 
horrid  work  of  death  be  shortened.  Let  the  criminals 
be  dispatched  at  once.  Their  sufferings  will  be  the 
less^  and  the  consciences  of  these  honest  and  religious 
Jews  will  be  saved ! 

ThuS;  with  something  like  contempt^  Pilate  must 
have  heard  and  granted  this  request.  He  could  scarcely 
give  them  credit  for  real  sincerity  in  their  religion. 
After  all  that  he  had  seen  of  them^  he  could  have  no 
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great  opinion  of  their  piety — ^however  he  might  smile 
at  their  superstition^  or  hate  their  hypocrisy.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  the  impression  made  upon  this  worldly 
prince  by  such  ostentatious  affectation  of  a  regard  for 
holy  ordinances  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  so  lately 
denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  demanded  a 
murderer  to  be  given  to  them  ?  What  could  be  the 
effect,  but  altogether  to  disparage  in  his  eyes  these 
holy  ordinances  themselves,  and  confirm  him  in  the 
notion  that  all  punctual  observance  of  sacred  duties- 
all  scrupulous  adherence  to  sacred  laws — all  godUness 
itself,  in  short,  with  its  holy  exercises  and  duties,  was 
but  a  fond  dream,  or  a  vain  pretence  ? 

Alas !  how  apt  are  the  men  of  this  world  to  turn  to 
such  account  as  this  the  inconsistencies  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  religious !  How  much  encouragement  do 
they  derive  in  their  own  neglect  of  sacred  things,  from 
the  apparent  falsehood  or  infirmity  of  those  who  more 
devoutly  regard  them !  How  easy  is  it  for  a  man,  wit- 
nessing in  those  who  themselves  too  plainly  neglect, 
and  who  have  no  scruple  in  leading  others  to  neglect, 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith — ^witnessing  in  such  characters  not  a  little  punc* 
tiliousness  in  the  regular  discharge  of  certain  pious 
offices — ^how  easy  is  it  for  such  a  man,  and  how  natu- 
ral, to  rush  at  once  to  a  conclusion ;  and  indiscrimi- 
nately to  condemn,  or  to  despise,  alike  the  offices 
themselves  and  those  who  so  discharge  them ! 

So  it  might  have  been  with  Pilate.  And  not  with- 
out some  considerable  show  of  reason,  or  some  plausible 
excuse,  at  least,  if  he  had  had  these  Jews  alone  to 
deal  with.     He  might  have  justified)  himself,  by  their 
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vile  hypocrisy,  in  now  at  last  dismissing  for  ever 
those  serious  thoughts  which  had^  in  all  this  dark  busi- 
ness, been  harassing  and  distracting  him.  He  might 
have  got  rid  of  his  uneasy  misgivings,  and  settled 
down  again  into  the  peace  and  quietness  of  scornful 
or  sceptical  indifference. 

So  it  might  have  been ; — ^but  that  God  in  his  wise 
providence — ^having,  it  would  seem,  determined  not  to 
leave  himself  in  this  man's  soul  without  a  witness, 
and  not  to  leave  him  with  any  apology  for  his  sin — 
brought  him,  on  this  very  same  night,  into  contact 
with  one  that  feared  God  after  quite  another  fashion 
from  these  Jews. 

For  so  it  was  ordered,  that  scarcely  had  these  Pha- 
risees left  his  presence — ^these  hypocrites,  whose  base- 
ness  might  weU  occasion,  and  almost  warrant,  some 
emotions  of  indignation  and  disgust  against  all  that 
they  contaminated  with  their  touch — scarcely  had  they 
left  his  presence,  when  a  man  of  another  stamp  came 
in  upon  another  errand.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  intro- 
duced ; — a  devout  man,  likely  to  place  devotion  in  a 
better  and  truer  light  before  this  prince.  '^  And  after 
this  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
but  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  besought  Pilate  that 
he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus :  and  Pilate 
gave  him  leave.  He  came  therefore,  and  took  the 
body  of  Jesus"  (John  xix.  38).  This  Joseph,  too, 
as  well  as  the  chief  priests,  scrupulously  and  puncti- 
liously respects  the  Sabbath.  He  too  is  in  haste  to 
have  his  work  concluded  ere  the  Sabbath  sets  in.  But 
what  is  the  work  on  which  he  is  intent  ?  I^ot  such  a 
work  as  they  had  on  hand ;  but  a  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love.     They  came  to  dishonour  Jesus,  by 
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adding  yet  new  ontrageB  to  all  that  they  had  abeadj 
inflicted ;  he  to  honour  him,  by  reverently  consigning 
him  to  the  tomb.  They  wanted  him  taken  away  and 
put  aside  ere  the  Sabbath  should  commence ;  but 
where,  or  how,  they  cared  not.  With  what  indignities 
he  might  be  treated — ^how  his  bones  might  be  scat- 
tered and  left  to  bleach  among  the  skulls  from  which 
the  place  got  its  name — ^what  was  all  that  to  them, 
so  as  only  they  got  through  their  customary  Sabbath 
routine  i  Joseph,  too,  wishes  the  body  of  Jesus  taken 
away  before  the  Sabbath ;  but  with  what  different 
treatment — of  fragrant  spices,  and  comely  burial  ser- 
vice, and  the  laying  of  it  in  a  sepulchre  wherein  was 
never  man  yet  laid  (John  xix.  38-42). 

Thus,  to  counteract  in  Pilate's  mind  the  impression 
which  hard-hearted  hypocrisy  had  made,  there  is  pre- 
sented to  his  view  an  instance  of  truest  and  tenderest 
devotion.  Pilate  had  been  struck  with  reverence  and 
awe  as  he  gazed  on  the  Lord's  unspeakable  majesty, 
and  heard  hb  words  of  gracious  authority  and  truth  ; 
he  had  begun  to  think  that  this  might  be  a  divine  per- 
son, and  the  thought  had  troubled  him  during  the 
whole  pleading  by  which  he  was  at  last  over-persuaded 
to  give  him  up.  When  he  saw,  however,  this  holy 
and  heavenly  being  left;  alone  in  his  dying  hour,  de- 
serted, and  apparently  scorned,  by  all ;  when  he  saw, 
especially,  that  he  was  to  be  recklessly  cast  aside  as  a 
worthless  thing  by  men  who  made  a  great  profession 
of  strictness  in  religion ;  when,  in  their  usage  of  this 
just  one,  he  perceived  the  offensive  and  most  repulsive 
union  of  bitter  malice  and  base  cruelty  with  the  most 
imposing  sanctity  of  mien  and  manners — ^what  more 
natural  than  that  he  shoidd  relapse  into  a  state  of 
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hardened  indiflferent  unconcern? — as  if  all  the  things 
which  had  once  so  moved  him  were  to  he  regarded  as 
little  better  than  solemn  mockery  or  imposition.  But 
he  is  not  thus  to  be  given  over.  He  is  not  to  have  such 
a  plea  or  pretence  for  his  unbelief  as  the  conduct  of 
these  Jews  might  seem  to  furnish.  He  is  to  have  a 
specimen  of  true  piety  as  well  as  of  its  counterfeit.  He 
is  to  know  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  honest- 
ly religious  man,  a  punctual  observer  of  the  Sabbath, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  upright,  merciful,  compas- 
sionate— one  who  can  testify  his  love  to  Jesus  when 
all  else  forsake  him — one  giving  such  simple  and  aiSec- 
tionate  proof  of  his  real  attachment  as  may  well  touch 
Pilate's  heart  again,  and  go  far  to  awaken  once  more 
his  sentiments  of  reverence  and  awe. 

Great,  in  this  view,  is  the  value  of  a  single  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  amid  a  crowd  of  frivolous  or  formal 
Pharisees.  Great  the  good  he  may  do,  most  precious 
the  testimony  he  may  bear,  and  the  example  he  may 
show,  by  counteracting  the  unfavourable  impressions 
which  less  consistent  or  less  straightforward  professors 
of  religion  leave  on  careless,  and  even  on  thoughtful 
minds ;  by  reviving  feelings  of  admiration  or  of  love 
for  the  gospel,  which  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples may  have  stifled  or  blunted ;  by  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  of  men,  who,  though  not  thoroughly  reli- 
gious themselves,  can  yet  appreciate  religious  excel- 
lencies and  graces  in  others ;  by  removing  prejudices, 
and  presenting  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  its  own  fair  and 
honourable  aspect,  apart  from  the  colourings  which  less 
hearty  and  ingenuous  characters  may  manage  to  throw 
over  it.  Such  a  one  may  do  much  to  keep  alive  salu- 
tary convictions,  obviate  misapprehensions,  and  conci- 
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liate  fikYonr ;  and  if  his  testimony  issues  not  in  the  con- 
version of  those  before  whom  it  is  exhibited^  it  serves 
at  least  to  rescue  the  cause  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  from 
those  unworthy  imputations  under  which  the  ungodly 
would  fain  seek  to  shelter  their  rejection  of  it.  Pilate 
may  still  harden  his  heart  and  resist  the  striving  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  his  conscience.  But  the  fact  is  not 
without  meaning — and  it  has  a  solemn  bearing  on  his 
state  of  mind  and  ultimate  responsibility — ^that^  amid 
all  he  saw  of  human  wickedness  and  weakness  in  the 
close  contact  into  which  he  was  brought  with  those 
who  called  themselves  the  people  of  Grod^  the  first 
image  certain  to  rise  up  in  Pilate's  memory,  whenever 
he  retraced  these  scenes,  must  have  been  the  vener- 
able look  and  language  of  authority  with  which  the 
Lord  himself  appealed  to  him;  and  his  last  recol- 
lection must  have  been  that  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
coming  in  to  beseech  him  that  he  might  take  away 
the  body  of  Jesus  for  an  honourable  burial. 


VI. 


THE  CASE  OF  PILATE-A  WAllNING  AGAINST 
RESISTING  THE  SPIRIT. 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  subject  of  Pilate's  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  without  attempting  to  apply  it 
more  particularly  and  practicaUy  than  we  have  yet 
done  to  ourselves.  For  there  ar^  many  Pilates  stiU 
among  us;  and  many  occasions  on  which  the  Lord 
Jesus,  if  not  personally,  yet  as  represented  in  his 
cause,  his  gospel,  sind  his  people,  comes  before  them 
for  trial  and  judgment.  And  it  may  be  interesting 
and  profitable  to  observe  how  far,  in  such  circum- 
stances, our  modem  Pilates  follow  the  winding  track 
of  their  sorely  harassed  and  desperately  hunted  pre- 
decessor of  old. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  a  parallel  case.  Instead  of  Pi- 
late, let  us  place  on  the  bench  an  individual  of  the 
present  day ;  and  let  each  reader  conceive  that ''  he  is 
the  man." 

Jesus  comes  before  you  to  be  tried ;  and  his  adver- 
saries, the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh,  press  for  a 
sentence  of  condemnation.      In  plain  language,  the 
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claims  of  serious  religion^  or  vital  godliness,  are  pressed 
upon  you  in  a  form  and  with  an  urgency  which  you 
find  it  difficult  to  evade.  You  are  called  upon,  in  a 
maimer  more  peremptory  than  usual,  to  decide  be- 
tween God  and  mammon.  You  are  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  whom  you  will  serve. 

This  crisis  may  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways— -either 
in  reference  to  the  general  question  of  your  condition 
and  character  before  God,  or  in  reference  to  some 
particular  point  of  practical  detail  which  brings  that 
question  specially  to  an  issue. 

You  are  living,  and  you  have  been  livii^g,  perhaps, 
all  your  days,  in  a  state  of  quiet  and  secure  indifference; 
— satisfied  with  a  respectable  routine  of  religious  forms 
and  moral  decencies,  and  giving  yourselves  little  con- 
cern about  any  deeper  movement  of  soul,  such  as 
some  might  consider  necessary  to  your  being  enrolled 
among  the  true  followers  of  the  Lamb.  You  hear, 
indeed,  of  proceedings  in  certain  quarters,  and  among 
a  certain  class,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  very  different 
tone  of  religious  feeling  from  any  thing  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  You  hear  and  read  of  convictions  and 
awakenings,  of  changes  and  conversions,  of  intense  ex- 
citement, of  extraordinary  emotions  both  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  earnest  meditation,  of  burning  zeal— of  things, 
in  short,  which  show  that  the  question  which  you  take 
so  easily  and  settle  so  smoothly,  is  found  by  others 
to  be  more  engrossing,  more  agitating,  more  spirit- 
stirring.  You  regard  these  things,  however,  as  a 
mere  idler  might  listen  to  the  strange  news  of  re- 
volutions in  other  lands,  scarcely  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them — scarcely  caring  to  know ;  or,  as  Pilate, 
might  superciliously  catch  some  floating  rumour  ban- 
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died  in  his  yacant  court-circle,  respecting  Him  who  was 
creating  such  a  work  in  Jerusalem. 

But  something  occurs  to  bring  the  matter  home  to 
you.  Suddenly  you  find  Jesus — the  gospel  or  the  cause 
of  Jesus — standing  before  you.  And  who,  or  what,  has 
brought  him?  Perhaps  your  own  conscience,  half 
awakened — or  your  worldly  inclinations — ^your  worldly 
lusts.  These  have  taken  the  alarm.  Jesus — ^the  gospel 
or  the  cause  of  Jesus — ^is  interfering  with  your  allegi- 
ance to  the  master  whom  they  serve — the  world,  or  the 
prince  of  the  world.  This  religion  is  Uke  to  be  trou- 
blesome. ^^  is  advancing  very  high  and  paramount 
claims — claims,  as  these  advisers  woidd  fain  represent 
them  to  you,  incompatible  even  with  the  just  and 
lawAil  demands  of  this  world's  necessary  business.  On 
this  plea  and  charge,  these  accusers — ^these  worldly 
lusts  of  yours — or,  it  may  be,  worldly  companions 
flattering  your  lusts — ^virtually  bring  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  your  bar,  and  press  you  summarily  to  dispose 
of  it. 

Like  Pilate,  perhaps,  you  would  gladly  enough  avoid 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  case  at  all.  You  shrink 
from  the  question,  and  are  shy  of  meddling  with  it — 
you  would  rather  keep  this  whole  matter  at  a  distance. 
You  have  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  does 
not  lie  quite  in  your  way — ^that  the  discussion  of  it  might 
not  be  altogether  to  your  taste — and  that,  if  you  once 
entertained  it,  you  might  not  easily  get  rid  of  it.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  importunity, 
not  to  be  beaten  off,  in  the  demand  made  on  you  for  a 
decision. 

At  this  stage,  it  may  be  an  importunity  all  on  one 
side.    There  may  be  no  very  urgent  pleading,  no  very 
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close  Striving,  a^  yet,  in  favour  of  religion.  The  Lord 
may  as  yet  be  silent.  But  his  enemies — ^your  sins,  and 
the  world's  vanities — are  clamorous;  for  they  have  taken 
the  alarm.  They  see  that,  if  the  high  authority  which 
religion  claims  is  to  be  acknowledged,  or  even  tolerated, 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  their  power ;  and  this  or  the 
other  darling  attachment  must  he  sacrificed-this  or 
the  other  favourite  indulgence  must  go.  Therefore 
they  press  for  your  decision  against  that  authority.  It 
is  true,  they  may  not  venture  to  avow  their  real  motive 
and  design — any  more  than  the  Jewish  rulers  ventured 
to  do  before  Pilate.  They  did  not  tell  Pilate  that  they 
wished  to  get  rid  of  Jesus  because  he  was  destroying 
their  influence  and  detecting  their  arts:  that  would  have 
been  too  plain  speaking.  They  went  about  the  matter 
more  warily — ^more  wilily.  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, it  might  be  too  plain  speaking  in  those  lusts  and 
pleasures  which  regard  Jesus  as  their  enemy,  to  let  you 
understand  at  once  what  they  would  have ;  or  to  avow 
that  they  hate  him  because  he  condemns  them.  It  is 
not  thus  that  you  are  to  be  managed,  and,  if  possible, 
"  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  Ifo;  these 
plausible  Jewish  hypocrites  sink  the  offence  against 
themselves,  and  are  only  anxious  lest  Csesar's  lawful 
power  be  touched.  And  so  the  plea  still  is,  that  Jesus 
and  his  cross — or  rather,  that  Jesus  and  his  crown — 
would  threaten  even  what  is  lawful  in  this  world — its 
lawful  and  necessary  pursuits,  or  its  lawful  and  neces- 
sary pleasures.  Yes ;  the  fear  is,  that  these  high  and 
uncompromising  views  of  Christ's  authority,  as  so 
paramount  and  so  holy,  are  carrying  matters  decidedly 
too  far,  and  encroaching  upon  every  other  province, 
and  engrossing  and  swallowing  up  all  things.     It  is 
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plain  that^  if  this  kind  of  religion  is  to  prevail^  the 
world  is  at  a  stand. 

Such  is  the  charge  which  certain  secret  sins  in  the 
heart,  or  certain  open  flatterers  in  the  world,  towards 
whom  you  have  a  lurking  bias,  and  who  have  gained 
an  ascendency  over .  you— certain  soUcitors  with  whom 
you  are  inclined  to  comply-— certain  habits  which, 
almost  for  very  necessity,  you  are  fain  to  indulge — 
may  be  urging, — against  that  godliness  which,  as  they 
are  beginning  to  suspect,  would  reprove  and  denounce 
them.  And  they  may  be  insisting  on  the  plea  im- 
portunately, in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  at  once 
persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  accusation,  and  give 
sentence  accordingly. 

L  WeU,  and  what  is  the  first  step  in  the  process? 
You  have  no  great  objection  to  do  what  is  asked. 
You  would  willingly  enough  dispose  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  coming  to  the  abrupt  conclusion  that  this  alle- 
gation against  all  serious  reUgion — at  least  against  a 
reUgion  so  very  serious  as  that  in  question — ^is  substan- 
tially well  founded ;  that  it  will  not  do  for  this  world ; 
that  it  does  involve  danger  to  the  quiet  and  orderly 
course  of  this  world ;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be 
sacrificed.  Thus  you  would  decide — ^your  sympathies 
and  predilections,  as  yet,  being  all  against  such  a  reU- 
gion. Your  interest,  as  well  as  your  inclination,  leads 
you  to  leave  unmolested  those  principles  and  passions 
opposed  to  religion,  which,  if  you  do  not  positively 
desire  to  gratify,  you  are,  at  any  rate,  not  prepared  to 
mortify  and  ofiend. 

But  you  cannot  altogether  evade  the  necessity  of  at 
least  appearing  to  deliberate.   You  cannot  quite  drown 
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your  instinctive  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  claims 
which  are  pressed  upon  you.  There  is  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion. You  have  to  enter  into  your  doset,  and  Jesus 
follows  you  there.  And^  however  unseasonable  and  in- 
convenient the  interruption  of  your  business  or  your 
gaiety  may  be,  you  are  constrained  in  your  own  minds 
to  look  a  little  into  this  religion  of  Jesus,  and  let  its 
voice,  however  faintly,  enter  the  ear  of  conscience. 

And  here,  the  hollowness  of  the  pretence  on  which 
the  first  insidious  charge  against  it  is  urged,  must  soon 
become  apparent.  You  quickly  perceive  that  the  plea 
of  interference  with  any  thing  really  useful  or  lawfol  in 
the  world  cannot  be  sustained.  A  single  word  of  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  our  Lord  satisfied  Pilate  that 
his  royal  master  had  nothing  to  fear.  And  you  too,  in 
the  like  case,  however  willing  to  be  imposed  upon,  can- 
not fail  to  see  through  '^  the  deceitfiilness  of  sin."  You 
are  not  at  all  disinclined,  at  the  instigation  of  sin,  or  of 
some  of  its  vain  and  worldly  allies  and  friends,  to  get  rid 
at  once  of  this  religion,  whose  very  presence  is  trouble- 
some, by  finding  that  it  must  necessarily  in  practice  be 
compromised,  for  the  sake  of  this  world's  peace  and  this 
world's  indispensable  calls.  But  you  cannot  easily 
satisfy  yourselves  that  you  are  quite  justified  in  doing 
so.  Conscience,  the  judge,  detects  the  partial  coun- 
sel of  the  accusers.  Almost  in  spite  of  yourselves, 
you  are  convinced  that  the  character  of  this  reUgion, 
so  pure,  so  spiritual,  and  so  holy,  is  such  as  not  only 
must  prevent  any  undue  interference  with  a  single 
lawful  claim  which  any  thing  in  this  world  can  have 
over  you — ^but  must  even,  on  the  contrary,  impart  a 
new  sanction  and  a  new  sacredness  to  them  all. 
l^ay  more,  you  cannot  but   suspect  that  it  is  this 
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very  character  that  makes  these  sins  and  vanities  so 
culrou.  aph»Ut. 

And  then^  its  twofold  claim  of  sovereignty  and  of 
truth  begins  to  arrest  you.  Jesus  is  Eling ;  and  He  is 
the  Witness  of  the  Truth.  It  is  with  authority  that  he 
speaks,  and  there  is  an  impression  made  by  his  empha- 
tic and  peremptory  demand  upon  your  faith,  such  as  is 
not  easily  shaken  off.  You  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
must  be— that  there  is— more  in  this  reUgion  than  you 
at  first  imagined.  You  cannot  dispose  of  its  claims  so 
summarily  as  might  suit  your  convenience,  and  that  of 
your  worldly  lusts.  ISo !  You  have  an  idea  now  that 
it  may  be  mystical,  visionary,  fanatical ;  but  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  has  got  a  hold  over  you.  It  has  taken 
possession  of  you ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
put  down  by  any  false  pretence  in  regard  to  its  inter- 
ference with  other  claims.  Such  a  pretence  might 
once  have  led  you  to  think  some  sacrifice  of  religion's 
high  demands  excusable  at  least,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable ;  but  it  will  not  avail  you  now. 

II.  What,  then,  is  next  to  be  done  ?  Send  the  ques- 
tion to  your  neighbour,  and  take  his  opinion.  It  con- 
cerns him  as  much  as  you — ^perhaps  a  little  more.  It 
is  in  Herod's  jurisdiction ;  let  Herod  judge.  Yes ! 
Try,  if  you  can,  to  devolve  upon  another  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  this  matter.  See  if  some  worldly 
friend,  or,  still  better,  if  some  worldly  enemy,  will 
keep  you  in  countenance,  and  take  away  from  you  the 
blame.  And  if  possible,  let  him  be  one  who  has  been 
better  acquainted  with  these  things  than  you — ^who  has 
at  one  time  entertained  godliness  at  his  court,  or  in  his 
house ;  and  has  been  acciistomed  to  hear  it  gladly.     If 
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such  a  one  now  mocks  it,  and  sets  it  at  nought — ^if  he 
8co£&  at  this  religion,  or  at  its  professors — ^his  levity 
may  somewhat  relieve  and  dissipate  your  growing 
seriousness. 

And  this  seasonable  relief  administered  by  him  to 
you  may  make  you  great  friends ! 

Ah!  how  many  intimacies  are  thus  cemented  be- 
tween individuals,  otherwise  most  uncongenial  to  one 
another.  Herod  and  Pilate  had  httle  in  their  respec- 
tive characters,  and  little  in  their  previous  histories,  to 
bring  them  together.  Herod  was  probably  too  im- 
petuous and  headstrong,  Pilate  too  reserved  and  too 
refined,  to  admit  of  much  cordiality  between  the  fasti- 
dious Boman  courtier  and  the  ruder  Galilean  tjnrant. 
They  had  mutually  offended  one  another ;  they  were 
at  outstanding  enmity  and  open  quarrel.  But  a  com- 
mon cause,  or  rather  a  common  distress,  made  brothers 
of  them.  They  were  both  rendered  uneasy  by  having 
to  deal  with  Jesus — Herod  by  his  old  recollections, 
Pilate  by  his  new  convictions.  Hence  the  reconcilia- 
tion between  Pilate  and  one  whom  otherwise  he  would 
have  hated  or  despised ;  Herod  seemed  to  give  him 
countenance  and  support  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
this  troublesome  case. 

And  is  not  this  the  explanation  of  too  many  of  this 
world's  friendships  ? — as  well  as  of  much  of  that  com- 
placency and  admiration  with  which  we  see  some  highly 
gifted  individuals  regard  those  who  in  every  valuable 
endowment  are  far  inferior  to  themselves, — ^for  whom, 
indeed,  and  for  whose  sentiments  and  manners,  except 
on  this  most  deplorable  ground  of  union,  they  could 
have  no  toleration  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  we  must  account 
for  a  certain  delight  which  even  persons  of  some  good 
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taste  and  good  feeling  take^  in  the  coarse  scandal  or 
the  profane  lenity  of  loose  companions,  who,  in  a  style 
of  writing  or  conversation  that  would  otherwise  be  most 
offensive,  use  familiar  liberties  with  sacred  subjects 
»ad  serious  men,  to  the  implied  disparagement  of  all 
sacredness  and  seriousness  together?  Is  it  not,  that, 
ill  at  ease,  and  not  satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  they  de- 
rive a  certain  courage  and  confidence  from  seeing  how 
others,  better  acquainted  perhaps  with  these  matters 
than  they  can  pretend  to  be,  are  yet  free  to  treat  with 
every  kind  of  contempt  what  has  made  them  tremble 
and  stand  in  awe  ?  If  Herod,  who  knows  such  cases  so 
much  more  intimately,  aa  being  himself,  after  a  sort, 
a  Jew-^nce  professing  a  kind  of  devotion,  the  friend  of 
a  holy  man,  understood  to  have  repented  of  the  wrong 
he  did  in  beheading  him, — ^if  Herod  and  his  men-at- 
war  set  Jesus  at  nought — it  may  the  less  hurt  the 
conscience  of  a  Gentile  unbeUever  to  treat  his  cause 
with  indifference,  and  count  his  death  a  trifle. 

SStill,  where  there  is  conviction  of  any  depth  at  all, 
the  conscience  may  not  be  so  easily  satisfied.  H^x)d, 
after  all,  though  he  has  insulted  Jesus,  has  not  judged 
him.  The  case  is  still  undisposed  of,  and  in  all  its 
urgency  it  comes  back  upon  Pilate  once  more. 

Ah !  you  would  often  be  glad  to  find  a  temporary 
expedient  for  keeping  serious  thought  away,  by  lend- 
ing an  ear  to  the  vain  and  flippant  cavils  of  those 
who,  dealing  in  smart  remarks,  or  in  the  Ught  and 
frivolous  irreverence  of  tale-bearers  and  busy-bodies, 
substitute  mere  wit  for  argument,  and  settle  the  most 
momentous  questions  by  a  personal  hit  or  a  party  jest. 
But  criticising  or  mocking  the  godly  does  not  really 
get  rid  of  the  claims  of  godliness.     Neither  you  nor 
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your  friends  have  yet  decided  the  eaiuie.  Jesus  is  still 
there-— claiming  soyereigntj  and  witnessing  truth.  His 
adyersarieB — ^the  lusts  and  passions  he  condemns — still 
require  you  to  give  him  up.  And,  in  spite  of  raillery 
and  ridicule — in  spite  of  all  that  might  make  you  easy 
and  indiffiarent  about  the  matter — you  have  your  own 
misgivings  and  relentings.  You  cannot  bring  yourself 
altc^ther  to  renounce  or  sacrifice  your  reverence  for 
rel^on,  or  make  an  entire  surrender  of  your  religious 
£delings  and  scruples,  to  the  sins,  the  follies,  and  vani- 
ties of  the  world.  These,  therefore,  or  your  own  lusts 
flattered  and  stirred  up  by  them,  are  still  unsatisfied. 
They  persevere  in  their  demand  that  you  should  come 
to  some  decision  in  regard  to  this  serious  call  of  god- 
liness ; — sudi  a  decision  as  may  prevent  its  troublii^ 
them  any  more.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

IIL  Try  what  a  compromise  will  do.  You  will  not 
decide  positively  in  favour  of  this  religion.  But  neither 
will  you  decide  peremptorily  against  it.  You  will  leave 
the  matter  undetermined.  You  will  simply  let  Jesus 
alone.  He  shall  escape  the  last  sentence  of  death ;  but 
it  shall  be  merely  by  sufferance,  and  of  grace.  You  will 
take  advantage  of  some  fair  and  plausible  excuse  for 
not  actually  proceeding  to  extremities  against  his 
cause,  or  against  his  peojde ;  such  an  excuse  as  cannot 
weU  subject  you  to  the  suspicion  of  fully  sanctioning 
either  it  or  them.  The  decent  custom  of  the  season, 
ordinary  civility,  mere  routine,  may  explain  what  you 
say  or  do  in  favour  of  godliness,  or  of  its  statutory  obser- 
vances :  and  you  will  not  be  committed  on  either  side. 

Well,  and  will  this  satisfy  the  world  that  is  pleading 
so  urgently  for  the  Lord's   condemnation,  or  those 
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worldly  desires  which  have  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  you  ?  Will  they  be  contented  with  this  declaration 
of  neutraUty?  Will  they  accept  of  this  proposal  of 
a  middle  course  ?  You  intend  not  to  pledge  yourself 
rashly  to  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  godly. 
You  are  not  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  them  in 
their  extreme  strictness  and  severity.  You  have  no 
wish  to  take  up  what  is  called  a  religious  profession^ 
and  to  be  marked  out  as  a  religious  character.  No ! 
by  no  means.  There  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  on 
that  score.  Your  worldly  friends  need  not  take  the 
alarm  so  fast.  You  will  not  offend  them.  You  will  not 
separate  yourself  from  them.  And  your  worldly  lusts 
may,  in  the  mean  whUe,  rest  assured  that  there  is  no 
great  risk  of  your  sacrificing  any  of  them  that  are 
really  dear  to  you,  to  your  new  religious  sensibility. 
At  the  same  time,  you  cannot  bring  your  minds  to 
declare  wholly  against  this  religion.  There  may  be 
something  after  all  in  its  high  and  uncompromising 
claim  of  sovereignty  and  of  truth.  There  are  some  fea- 
tures in  it  which  you  admire,  others  which  you  fear,  a 
few  which  you  almost  love.  You  cannot  join  in  sweep- 
ing censures  and  denunciations  against  it.  You  cannot 
summarily  conclude  that  it  is  all  folly  and  madness. 
You  may  be  allowed  at  least  to  treat  it  civilly. 

Thus  the  case  remains  in  siispense.  And  surely 
this  understanding  might  appease  the  distressing  strife. 
Surely  your  worldly  habits,  and  worldly  counsellors  and 
tempters,  need  not  ask  more  than  this. 

!N^ay,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  that  you  are  not 
for  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  if  you  are  not  against 
him ;  for  otherwise  you  are  not  wholly  theirs.  They 
would  have  you  to  be  entirely  their  own — ^to  go  along 
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with  them  heartily  and  fully,  not  with  hesitation  and 
relnctance,  not  with  misgivings  and  scruples, — not  like 
one  ''fleeing  when  no  man  pursueth,"  and  "in  great 
fear  where  no  fear  is/* — ^but  boldly  and  frankly.  This 
halting,  therefore,  will  not  do.  Even  so  measured  and 
cautious  a  toleration  of  godliness  they  will  not  endure. 
You  may  put  it  to  them,  as  an  alternative,  whether 
they  will  have  serious  religion,  allowed  and  counte- 
nanced even  to  so  limited  an  extent,  and  on  so  guarded 
a  footing,  or  have  open  profanity  and  profligacy  let 
loose.  You  may  put  the  very  hesitating  and  halting 
regard  you  would  still  have  paid  to  Christ,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  preferable  to  the  license  of  evil, 
which  otherwise  is  to  be  chosen.  They  will  almost 
take  their  risk  of  a  jail-delivery  of  all  crime,  rather 
than  let  the  religion  they  dislike  have  free  scope  and 
play.  Even  if  the  choice  is  between  Christ  and  Bar- 
abbas,  they  will  choose  Barabbas,  though  Barabbas  be 
a  robber. — ^What,  then,  is  next  to  be  tried  ? 

lY.  Make  yet  another  experiment.  Make  the  expe- 
riment of  concession,  and  see  if  that  will  succeed. 
Give  them,  if  not  the  cloak,  at  least  the  coat.  Go 
with  them  a  mile.  Let  Jesus,  in  pain  and  mockery, 
be  crowned,  and  robed,  and  smitten.  Perhaps  that 
measure  of  compliance  will  content  the  Jews ! 

Yes,  you  will  overcome  your  scruples  so  far  as  to 
allow  certain  liberties  to  be  taken  with  religion.  The 
profane  and  worldly,  when  they  treat  it  with  levity, 
can  now  sometimes  win  a  smile  from  you.  Nay,  you 
have  so  much  of  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  them  as  to 
be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  see  unseasonable 
gravity  and   sanctimonious   gloom   somewhat   rudely 
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handled,  and  solemn  professors  made  sport  of.  But 
beyond  this  you  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  go.  For 
your  secret  uneasiness  is  increasing;  you  have  more 
and  more  disquieting  apprehensions;  you  have  your 
dreams  and  omens^  your  warnings  and  visitations. 
You  tremble  more  and  more  at  the  extremity  to 
which  you  are  Ukely  to  be  hurried. 

Still  you  cannot  extricate  yourself  from  the  toils 
which  the  deceitfulness  of  sin^  and  this  vain  worlds  have 
cast  around  you.  You  are  involved  with  those  who 
are  carrjing  4eir  violence  against  religion  to  the  most 
implacable  extremes;  you  are  conunitted  to  Christ's 
enemies;  and  any  concession  you  may  make  only 
emboldens  them  to  insist  on  more. 

But  if  they  will  thus  insist  on  going  so  much  far- 
ther than  you  can  approve  of,  you  can  wash  your 
hands,  you  can  protest  against  their  guilt;  you,  at 
least,  are  not  to  be  blamed. 

Most  miserable  delusion,  most  deplorable  infatua- 
tion, of  this  wretched  and  hollow  truce  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  Christ  and  Belial !  You  wash 
your  hands !  You  protest  your  innocence ! — Idle  cere- 
mony !  Empty  and  hypocritical  words ! — ^What !  do 
you  not  continue  still  associated  with  the  very  parties 
whose  proceedings,  as  you  now  acknowledge,  are  be- 
coming offensive  and  alarming  ?  Do  you  come  out  from 
among  them  ?  When  you  discover  whither  they  are 
really  hurrying  you,  do  you  break  with  them  at  once  ? 
No  I  you  give  them  still  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  the  embrace  of  brotherhood;  and,  however  you 
may  save  yourselves  by  feebly  protesting  and  washing 
your  hands,  you  smile  on  them,  you  court  them,  you 
flatter  them ! 
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Most  melancholy  dream!  And  not  more  melan-- 
eholy  than  false  and  vain !  For^  mean  while,  the  world 
and  your  sins  are  not  contented.  They  still  press  for  a 
more  explicit  condemnation  of  Christ  and  his  gospel. 
They  take  advantage  of  the  compromise  you  hare 
proposed,  and  the  concession  you  have  made,  and 
they  urge  with  greater  importunity  their  demand, 
"Crucify  him!  away  with  him!"  Your  uneasiness 
increases — ^your  perplexity — ^your  pain.  The  strife 
becomes  more  deadly. 

And  a  surmise,  or  a  hint,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  it 
comes  out.  Jesus  must  be  got  rid  of, — ^because  he 
claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God !  Here  is  the  secret  cause 
of  offence — the  real  ground  of  opposition  to  him.  He 
is  a  King  and  a  Witness  to  the  Truth ; — a  King  whose 
authority  may  not  be  set  aside,  a  Witness  whose  testi- 
mony may  not  be  rejected, — ^because  he  is  the  Son  of 
God.  He  claims  to  be  so ;  and  they  who  would  have 
him  crucified  let  out  at  last  that  it  is  on  account  of 
this  claim  they  would  away  with  him. 

y .  Thus,  as  the  prolonged  struggle  begets  impatience 
and  irritation,  the  mask  at  last  drops,  and  the  deep 
source  of  the  outcry  against  Jesus  comes  out.  The 
adversaries  lose  their  self-possession,  and,  pressing  for  a 
decision,  show  what  really  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
enmity,  and  what  it  is  in  his  claims  that  most  provokes 
them — ^he  makes  himself  the  Son  of  God.  The  judge 
also,  taking  the  alarm  anew— once  more  tossed  on  a  sea 
of  doubt,  and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  expres- 
sive and  emphatic  silence  of  the  accused^ — loses  temper ; 
and  affects  to  end  the  whole  by  a  mere  bravado  and  boast 
of  power.   Am  I  not  the  master  of  this  King — ^this  Son 
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of  Grod  ?  May  I  not  use  my  discretion  in  disposing  of 
him  and  his  pretensions  ?  Have  I  not  power  to  con- 
demn and  power  to  release^  as  I  see  fit  ? 

In  the  instance  of  Pilate^  this  menace  is  the  last  and 
impotent  struggle  of  an  uneasy  conscience  sorely  and 
hardly  pressed  by  convictions  and  appeals  to  which  it 
will  not  submit^  and  of  which  it  cannot  get  rid.     It  is 
an  affectation  or  assumption  of  bravery  which  he  does 
not  really  feel — a  desperate  effort  to  cover  or  to  over- 
come^  by  an  ostentatious   attitude   of  defiance^   the 
secret  misgivings  of  a  quailing  spirit.     The   feeblest 
victim  of  the  chase^  when^  after  all  his  shiftings  and 
windings,  he  is  brought  at  last  to  stand  at  bay,  will 
turn  upon  his  pursuers  and  emit  some  expiring  flashes 
of  rage.     Baited  and  maddened  by  the  prolonged  pur- 
suit, he  will  face  his  unrelenting  foes  and  give  fight  ere 
he  yields  and  dies. '  So  the  poor  sinner,  whom  the 
claims  of  religion  are  dogging  so  closely  and  importu- 
nately at  his  heels,  after  vainly  seeking  to  evade  or  to 
escape  from  them,  becomes  petulant  and  indignant, 
and  almost  thinks  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry !     Is 
there  to  be  no  end  of  this  annoyance  ?     Is  he  to  be 
thus  harassed  for  ever?     And  now,  when  he  would 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point,  and  therefore  puts  an 
expUcit  question,    "Whence  art  thou?"   he  receives 
no  answer — Jesus  is  silent.     Has  he  not  a  right  to  be 
vexed  ?     And  why,  after  all,  should  he  suffer  his  peace 
to  be  disturbed  when  he  can  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
question  at  once  ?     AVTiy  continue  to  be  dunned  by 
the  solicitations  of  these  Jews;  and,  especially,  why 
allow  one  who  is  wholly  at  his  mercy  to  keep  him  thus 
endlessly  on  the  rack  of  a  painful  suspense  ?     He  will 
change  his  tone.     What !  has  he  not  a  right,  after  all. 
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to  take  his  own  way,  and  do  as  he  pleases  ?     He  will 
settle  the  aflSur  off-hand^  and  so  have  done  with  it. 

A  state  of  mind  like  this  is  more  common  than  some 
may  be  ready  to  suppose — ^when  men  attempt^  as  it 
were,  to  face  down  the  nncomfortable  remonstrances 
and  suggestions  of  conscience,  and  by  putting  on,  as  it 
is  called,  a  bold  front,  abruptly  end  internal  delibera- 
tions of  which  they  are  weary.     This  is  seen  in  their 
way  of  dealing  with  the  general  question  of  religion's 
claims  upon  them,  as  well  as  with  particular  questions 
of  duty  which  arise  in  regard  to  their  employment  of 
their  time  and  talents.     The  flesh,  with  its  lusts  and 
passions — ^the  world,  with  its  deceitful  pleasures — ^the 
devil,  with  his  seductive  wiles ; — all  come  and  clamour* 
ously  demand  that  you  make  a  sacrifice  to  them  of  your 
religious  principles,  and  give  up,  as  incompatible  with 
the  actual  condition  of  life,  that  vital  godliness  which, 
however  good  in  itself,  seems  too  visionary  to  be  here 
realised.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Son  of  God  stands 
before  you ;  and  though  he  does  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets ;  though 
he  is  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth — his  very  silence  awes  the  conscience.    And  the 
heart  too  is  sometimes  touched  when,  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart  himself,  he  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary." 
At  such  seasons,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  more  than  half 
inclined  to  comply  at  once  with  the  affectionate  call, 
and  end  the  strife  of  your  soul  by  casting  yourselves 
unreservedly   into   his   arms,    and   consenting   to   be 
wholly  his.    You  almost  wish  that  you  could  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  religious,  ^d  to 
cast  in  your  lot  with  the  godly.     But  again  you  are 
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pressed  on  the  other  side.  You  are  peremptorily  and 
importunately  solicited  to  let  religion  go^  and  accom- 
modate yourself  to  the  world ;  and  they  who  solicit  you 
will  not  easily  take  a  denial.  You  are  in  straits^  you 
are  at  a  loss — ^what  is  to  be  done  ? 

And  here  there  is  a  fallacy  into  which  you  are  very 
prone  to  fall — ^the  very  fallacy  by  which  Pilate  deceived 
himself  into  the  idea  that  he  had  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Lord  Jesus>  when  he  said^  ^^  Speakest  thou 
not  unto  mo  ?  "  This  same  religion  that  so  urges  you 
will  not  speak  so  articulately  as  you  would  wish.  It 
seems  to  present  its  claims  to  you  in  a  form  too  vague 
and  indefinite.  You  want  something  more  precise  and 
expHcit.  Who  is  it,  after  all,  that  you  are  ?  What  is  it 
that  you  would  have  i  ^'  How  long  dost  thou  hold  us 
in  suspense  ?  K  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly  ?  " 

For  there  is  no  feature  in  the  gospel  which  more 
sorely  perplexes  and  provokes  unrenewed  and  worldly 
men  than  this  alleged  indistinctness.  The  demands 
which  it  makes  have  a  certain  character  of  large,  vast, 
and  unUmited  extent,  which  they  cannot  easily  grasp.  If 
it  were  something  more  specific  and  more  tangible  that 
it  asked,  they  would  know  better  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hence,  to  such  persons,  even  the  most  painful  system  of 
penance,  and  the  most  burdensome  routine  of  forms,  will 
be  more  intelligible  and  more  welcome  than  the  free 
grace  of  the  gospel.  They  desire  a  religion  which  will 
just  tell  them  at  once  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then  let 
them  alone.  They  wish  to  know  the  utmost  range  of 
its  claims  upon  them,  that  they  may  get  through  what 
is  necessary  to  meet  them,  and  then  be  free.  They 
feel  aWays  as  if,  in  pressing  upon  them  the  gospel,  we 
were  not  coming  to  the  point — as  if  we  were  dealing  in 
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vague  generalities.  They  call  for  something  more  par- 
ticular and  practical.  Just  prescribe  to  them  at  once^ 
in  so  many  precise  terms,  their  creed  and  their  task — 
what  they  are  to  believe,  and  what  they  are  to  do— 
and  so  let  there  be  an  end  of  it. 

This  is  the  very  longing,  this  is  the  very  craving,  of 
the  natural  mind,  which  Popery  is  so  skilfully  contrived 
to  satisfy.  It  reUeves  men  of  the  responsibility  of  an 
indefinite  obligation  in  religion ;  it  exacts  from  them  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  certain  formal  authority,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  formal  conditions,  and^  as  to  all 
beyond,  it  simply  lets  them  off.  This  is  what  men 
seek ; — ^to  have  the  claims  of  rehgion  put  into  a  tangible 
shape,  and  marked  out  by  exact  limits ;  and  for  this 
they  will  consent  to  pay  a  very  considerable  price,  in 
the  way  of  service  or  of  sacrifice,  to  any  church  that  will 
thus  define  and  circumscribe  their  duty.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  religion  which,  in  whatever  church,  men  commonly 
try  to  make  for  themselves.  You  have  your  statutory 
or  customary  round  of  duty  to  which  you  bind  yourself — 
a  certain  decent  acquiescence  in  the  form  of  sound  words 
which  you  hear — a  certain  measure  of  attendance  on 
outward  ordinances — a  certain  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  and  a  punctual  performance  of  certain  pious 
offices.  So  much  as  this,  religion  seems  fairly  entitled  to 
require;  and,  having  so  far  acknowledged  and  comphed 
with  its  requirements,  you  would  fain  be  let  alone  and 
suffered  to  take  your  ease. 

And  so  you  might  take  your  ease,  but  for  the  appre- 
hension which  ever  and  anon  haunts  you,  that  there  may, 
after  all,  be  something  more  in  the  gospel  than  this — 
that  there  may  be  some  depth  which  you  have  not  yet 
fathomed.     The  very  enemies  of  true  religion  suggest 
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to  you  this  apprehension.  They  let  out  their  jealousy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  You 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  must  be  more  in  his 
claims  than  at  first  appeared^  since  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
dislike  on  their  part  is  manifested; — especially  when 
you  experience  the  difficulty  of  any  compromise^  and 
perceive  how  hard  it  is  to  reconcile  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  world  with  any  thing  like  respect  and 
reverence  for  religion,  or  the  safe  preservation  of  any  of 
its  life  in  your  soul.  You  begin  to  be  convinced  that  it 
may  be  a  very  different  kind  and  amount  of  homage  that 
it  requires  from  any  that  you  have  hitherto  thought  of 
rendering.  Jesus  stands  before  you — ^the  King,  the 
Witness  to  the  Truth,  the  Son  of  God.  May  he  not 
have  rights  in  you,  and  over  you,  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unrecognised  and  unconceived  ? 

But  here  again  the  complaint  comes  in  of  the  vague 
and  indefinite  character  of  what  he  claims.  There  is 
an  air  of  mystery  about  him.  He  does  not  speak  out 
plainly  and  explicitly  enough.  You  are  unhappy,  un- 
easy, dissatisfied,  angry.  You  have  the  idea  of  some 
unknown  discovery  which  it  may  deeply  concern  you 
to  make — ^some  unknown  heavenly  majesty  with  which 
you  ought  to  be  acquainted.  But  you  know  not  how 
to  proceed,  or  to  which  hand  to  turn.  This  religion  of 
which  you  hear  so  much — ^what  precisely,  and  whence 
is  it  ?  What,  definitely,  would  it  have  of  you  ?  It  will 
not  farther  explain  itself.  But  still  there  it  stands, 
and  the  solemn  impression  of  its  high  and  undefined 
authority  remains,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  What,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  to  be  done  ? 

Weary  of  this  uncertainty,  provoked  by  this  appa- 
rent mystery,  you  determine  to  break  up  the  useless 
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conference^  to  break  off  the  unsatisfactory  negotia- 
tion. After  all;  this  religion  is  a  matter  under  your 
own  power.  It  rests  with  you  to  dispose  of  it  at  your 
discretion ;  and^  if  it  will  not  come  to  terms  or  to  an 
understanding  with  you,  assume  you  the  mastery  over 
it — assert  your  right  to  treat  it  as  you  choose. 

Thus  you  would  gladly  terminate  the  strife.  And 
there  are  many  who  in  this  attempt  partially  and  for  a 
time  succeed.  They  keep  the  Lord  Jesus  at  a  distance, 
and  in  abeyance.  They  affect  to  deal  with  him  and  his  ' 
holy  and  spiritual  religion  as  if  he  and  it  were  at  their 
mercy,  left  to  their  arbitrary  disposal — as  if  they  had 
a  kind  of  title  to  make  of  both  of  them  what  they 
please ;  so  that  any  respect  shown  on  their  part  to  vital 
godliness  must  be  considered  as  a  favour — an  act  almost 
of  grace  and  condescension.  That  they  do  not  at  once 
condemn  Jesus — ^that  they  tolerate  his  claims  even  for 
a  moment — that  they  pay  him  the  compUment  of 
listening  to  him  at  all,  is  a  great  stretch  of  courtesy, 
for  which  they  duly  take  credit.  They  might,  if  they 
chose,  adopt  far  more  decided  measures  against  him. 
They  might  give  the  word  or  the  hint,  and  there  would 
be  plenty  of  his  enemies  ready  to  revile,  to  scourge,  to 
crucify  him.  Eeligion  is  really  indebted  to  them  for  their 
forbearance,  and  for  the  decent  homage  which  they 
render  to  it.  They  confer  an  obUgation  on  Christ  and 
on  his  cause  by  going  so  far  as  they  do  go — ^nay,  by 
simply  abstaining  from  going  against  him — ^which  if 
they  did,  the  loss  would  be  his.  Let  him  beware,  then, 
of  driving  them  to  this  extremity.  Let  religion  beware 
of  making  its  high  and  mysterious  demands  on  them 
so  unpalatable,  as  to  put  them  to  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  even  the  countenance  and  support  they 
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now  ^ve^  and  leading  it  to  take  its  chance  without 
their  patronage. 

A'ain^  impotent,  and  impious  pride  of  the  poor 
potsherds  of  the  earth!  What!  and  do  you  really  fancy 
that  the  Lord  is  indebted  and  obliged  to  you,  becaiise 
you  are  graciously  pleased  not  to  turn  your  power 
wholly  against  him  ? — that  he  must  purchase  your  for- 
bearance by  concession,  and  bow  his  head  to  you,  lest 
you  should  be  provoked  to  declare  more  openly  against 
him  than  you  do?  ]^ay,  but  know,  O  vain  man !  that  He 
who  sitt^  in  the  heavens  laughs  (Ps.  ii.)  The  Lord 
holds  such  haughty  bearii^  in  derision.  Yes ;  and  he 
will  speak  to  you  in  his  wrath.  What!  dost  thou  think 
that  it  is  as  a  criminal  at  thy  bar,  a  suppliant  at  thy 
footstool,  that  the  Son  of  God  standeth  before  thee  ? 
Is  he  not  thy  Lord,  thy  Kii^  ?  He,  indeed,  dependent 
upon  thee !  Thou  worm  of  the  earth,  He  challenges 
thee  to  do  thy  worst!  Yes,  use  thy  power  against  Him, 
if  it  seem  to  thee  good.  Only  remember  it  is  at  thy 
peril;  it  is  on  thy  responsibiUty.  And  think  not,  though 
thou  givest  up  the  Saviour,  thou  canst  have  peace. 
No,  thy  weakness,  thy  imbecility,  is  still  thy  curse. 
Thou  carriest  to  thy  grave  the  sting  of  an  uneasy 
mind.  Thou  hast  not  succeeded  in  braving  and  bully- 
ing either  thy  conscience  or  thy  God.  Thou  art  driven 
at  last  to  desperate  measures — ^to  suicide  or  self-murder 
itself ;  to  the  worst  form  of  suicide — the  hardening  of 
thine  own  heart — ^the  destroying  of  thine  own  souL 
Only  in  spiritual  death  wilt  thou  find  that  end  of  thy 
strife,  which  the  miserable  Eoman  was  fain  to  seek  by 
imbruing  his  hands  in  his  own  blood. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  parallel  between  Pilate 
in  a  great  strait  between  the  Jews  and  Jesus,  and  a 
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worldly  man  now  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  certain 
spiritual  ooDvictions  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  and 
to  which  his  worldly  lusts  will  not  suffer  him  to  yield, 
might  be  followed  up  at  greater  length  and  in  much 
more  minute  detail.  It  is  a  painfully  interesting 
study^  and  it  suggests  not  a  few  important  practical 
lessons.     One  in  particular  may  be  noticed. 

If  the  question  be  once  fairly  and  seriously  raised 
between  Christ  and  his  enemies^  or  between  the  claims 
of  vital  Christianity  and  the  demands  of  the  world, 
neutrality  becomes  impossible — ^neither  party  will  suf- 
fer it.  Christ,  on  his  part,  cannot  endure  it :  the  au- 
thority with  which  He  speaks — ^the  Truth  of  which  He 
is  the  Witness — ^the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to 
God  as  his  Son,  and  to  men  as  their  Saviour,  Sovereign, 
and  Lord,  are  all  of  such  a  kind  as  to  forbid  his  being 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a  full  and  unreserved 
acknowledgment  of  his  claims. 

But  the  point  of  the  moral  lies  rather  in  the  consi- 
deration, that  the  world  on  its  side  is  as  intolerant  of 
neutrality  as  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  itself.  Let  the 
question  come  to  a  trial  before  you,  and  the  world  will 
never  let  you  off  until  it  extorts  from  you  a  sentence 
against  the  Lord.  Tour  inclinations,  your  convictions^ 
your  good  feelings  of  every  sort,  may  be  all  in  favour 
of  some  middle  course.  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  You 
cannot  long  escape.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  evil 
principles  and  evil  men  with  whom  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  break ;  and,  as  you  will  not  give  them  up  for 
Christ,  the  issue  is  too  plain  and  certain  on  the  other 
side, — ^you  cannot  but  in  the  end  sacrifice  Christ  to 
them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  safety  in  a  neutral  posi- 
tion— ^neither  the  prince  of  this  world  nor  the  Prince  of 
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Life  will  let  you  rest  in  it.  There  must  be  a  decision  for 
or  against  the  Lord.  ^^He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me."  Let  the  inevitable  alternative  be  pondered  well. 

And  not  only  let  the  decision  be  on  the  side  of 
Christ — ^let  it  be  also  on  the  side  of  Christ  as  having 
authority.  Too  often  is  the  questioa  weighed  between 
Him  and  his  enemies  in  the  spirit  of  haughty  or  head- 
strong independence;  as  if  He  were  at  our  mercy 
and  disposal^  as  if  we  had  an  absolute  discretion,  and 
might  own  or  reject  him  at  our  pleasure.  He  seems 
to  stand  before  us  at  our  bar,  awaiting  our  verdict — 
or  we  conceive  of  him  as  if  he  were  to  be  obliged  to  us 
for  a  httle  water,  such  as  he  asked  of  the  woman  at 
the  well  of  Samaria;  or  for  a  courteous  act  of  hos- 
pitality, such  as  he  accepted  in  the  Pharisee's  house 
when  he  sat  down  to  meat  with  him.  "No  wonder  that 
our  decision  in  reference  to  his  claims  partakes  of  the 
character  of  compromise  and  evasion  when  we  regard 
him  as  thus  a  suppliant  merely,  or  an  accused  person, 
at  our  gate.  But  let  us  conceive  of  him  as  he  stood 
before  Pilate,  in  high  and  holy  majesty;  or  as  he 
appeared  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  in  the 
glory  of  his  divine  sovereignty  and  grace;  and  our 
attitude  will  be  that  of  Saul — ^prostrate  on  the  ground 
before  him ;  and  our  language  also  will  be  that  of 
Saul — "  Lord,  what  wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do? "  Let 
us  hear  his  word  to  the  woman  of  Samaria — "  If  thou 
knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  And 
let  each  one  echo  the  woman's  prayer,  with  intelligent, 
prompt,  and  guileless  faith,  "  Lord,  give  me  this  water, 
that  I  thirst  not." 


vn. 

HEROD  OF  6AULEE-WEAKNESS  GROWING  INTO 

WICKEDNESS. 

ON  THX  CHAAAOTER  OP  HBBOD,  THE  TSnUBOH  OB  OOTBBIfOB  OF 

OAULBB. 

''And  the  king  was  ezoeeding  sorry ;  jet  for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for  their 
aakes  whidi  sat  with  him»  he  would  not  r^ecther/' — ^Mabk  vi.  14-29. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  quality  in  the  evangelical 
histories  and  writings — ^the  tone  of  calm  simplicity  and 
candour  which  uniformly  pervades  them.  Among 
many  singular  and  admirable  characteristics  of  their 
style  and  manner  of  writings  this  is  not  the  least. 
There  is  every  where  a  mild  and  passionless  equanimity, 
a  quiet  dignity,  which  marks  the  guidance  and  super- 
intendence of  a  spirit  truly  divine.  ISot  a  trace,  not  a 
vestige  or  feature,  any  where  occurs  of  wrath,  or  bitter- 
ness, or  envy,  or  railing  accusation,  or  evil  speaking, 
or  malice,  or  resentment, — or  any  of  those  seeds  and 
symptoms  of  human  passion,  which  are  so  apt  to  dis- 
figure the  writings  of  uninspired  men  on  subjects 
which  interest  and  excite  their  feelings.  With  entire 
self-possession,  or  rather  with  an  entire  obUvion  and 
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forgetfulness  of  self^  they  write  as  the  disciples  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus — ^who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not 
again — ^when  huffeted,  threatened  not. 

Nor  is  theirs  the  calmness  of  affected  philosophic  im- 
partiality ;  the  indifference  or  insensibility  which  some 
think  it  the  height  of  wisdom  to  assume  when  they 
write,  as  if  in  careleBsness  or  scorn  of  aU  the  high  and 
spirit-sturing  recollections,  and  the  deep  affecting  asso- 
ciations, which  their  subject  should  suggest.  The 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  thus  destitute 
of  interest  and  sympathy  in  what  they  write.  They 
write  with  feeling.  They  write  from  the  heart.  None 
indeed  could  write  narratives  so  simply  and  profoundly 
moving,  without  being  themselves  impressed.  But  yet 
what  is  remarkable  in  them  is,  that  they  are  never 
betrayed  or  hurried  into  the  slightest  excess.  There  is 
not  a  word,  not  a  hint,  of  extravagance  or  exaggera- 
tion, or  unbecoming  heat  and  intemperance;  all  is 
fervour  indeed,  but  the  chastened  and  subdued  fervour 
of  heavenly  meekness.  They  never  lose  their  tempen 
They  are  never  hastily  provoked  to  utter  unadvisedly 
one  single  sentence.  They  never  wonder,  though  they 
have  wonderftil  things  to  teU  of.  They  never  fret  or 
rage,  though  they  have  intolerable  wrongs  to  set  forth. 
They  show  no  studied  enthusiasm  to  recommend  theit 
cause— no  impatient  resentment  against  its  adversa^ 
ries ;  although  theirs  was  a  cause  to  rouse  from  their 
depths  all  the  soul's  emotions  of  admiration,  exulta* 
tion,  triumph,  and  revenge.  Still  there  is  no  violence 
of  feeling  in  what  they  write,  but  a  plain,  temperate 
record  of  &cts. 

And  is  not  this  especially  singular?  Is  it  not  a 
proof  of  divine  influence  restraining  all  human  pride 
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and  famnaii  wnth,  and  learing  nothing  bat  the  fiv- 
beaninoe  and  angle-ininded  devotion  to  the  nu^esty 
of  sacred  truth,  beooming  the  historians  of  Heaven^s 
own  acts  and  counsels?  Eren  when  they  are  most 
tempted  to  launch  forth  into  dedamation,  or  to  indulge 
in  inyectiye^  stiU  all  the  narrative  is  calm. 

Here,  for  instance,  what  an  occasion  had  they  for 
impassioned  oratory !  What  a  handle  for  stirring 
mei's  minds  mig^t  they  have  seised  in  the  tale  of  cruel 
wrong  which  they  haul  to  relate!  Ko  colours  could 
be  too  daiic  to  paint  the  atrocity  of  the  transaction;  no 
language  strong  enough  to  denounce  and  stigmatise 
the  perpetrators  of  so  foul  an  enormity.  The  mean 
and  dastard  tyrant  who  would  fain  haye  been  a  villain 
had  he  dared,  but  whose  coward  spirit  made  him  a 
mere  tool ; — the  monsteis  in  fiemale  form,  whom  unhal* 
lowed  lust  and  passion  converted  into  blood-hounds; 
— the  deed  itself,  unparalldbd  in  the  annals  of  cold- 
blooded crime,  a  match  for  the  blackest  tales  of  the 
blackest  pages  of  £oman  story,  casting  quite  into  the 
shade  that  savage  inhumanity  which  could  make  its 
jest  of  slaughter,  and  find  a  fit  accompaniment  for  its 
strains  of  levity  in  the  carnage  and  conflagration  of 
a  devoted  city ; — here  was  an  occasion  that  seemed  to 
justify,  nay,  to  call  for  indignation — here  was  a  theme 
on  which  the  friends  of  the  murdered  and  martyred 
saint  might  well  be  expected  to  grow  warm. 

But  no.  They  forget  not  their  character  as  historians 
of  heavenly  truth.  They  condescend  to  no  vivid  paint- 
ing, no  passionate  upbraiding.  They  simply  discharge 
their  office,  and  tell  their  tale.  iN'ay,  it  appears  almost 
as  if,  instead  of  e jiposing  the  full  and  aggravated  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  they  were  willing  rather  to  say 
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what  could  be  said  in  the  way  of  extenuation  and 
excuse.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  its  horrors,  they  hint 
rather  at  what  might  be  received  as  some  apology,  or 
some  palliation.  "  The  king  was  exceeding  sorry," — 
he  was  not  willing  to  do  this  cruelty, — he  shrunk  from 
it.  It  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon  him  after  much 
reluctance  and  regret. 

What  more  could  a  professed  apologist  of  Herod, 
or  the  prince's  warmest  ftiend  and  admirer,  have  sug- 
gested ?  What  more  could  he  have  desired  to  see  put 
on  record,  in  explanation  of  Herod's  conduct?  The 
deed  was  not  properly  his  own, — ^he  was  compelled  to 
it  against  his  will, — "he  was  exceeding  sorry;"  but 
there  was  a  necessity,  and  he  could  not  help  it. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  spirit  that  appears 
in  the  ordinary  historians  of  the  Church's  wrongs,  and 
the  biographers  of  her  injured  servants !  In  them, 
there  is  still  too  much  of  man's  corrupt  spirit  of  retali- 
ation, and  the  infirmity  of  vain-glorious  boasting.  I^or 
is  it  wonderful.  They  are  but  men — men  of  like 
passions  with  their  fellows,  and  not  under  any  special 
or  supernatural  guidance  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
We  blame  them  not;  nay,  we  praise  them  rather; 
greatly  preferring  their  honest  warmth  to  the  affected 
coldness  that  is  too  wise  to  wonder,  and  too  refined  to 
be  ruffled  or  discomposed.  But  the  difference  we  have 
adverted  to  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  affording  no  mean 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us,  this  manner  of  rela- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  serves  to  intro- 
duce Herod  to  the  best  advantage  for  himself,  while  it 
gives  us  also  a  key  to  the  solution  of  his  character — 
"  And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry ;  yet  for  his  oath's 
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sake^  and  for  their  sakes  which  sat  with  him,  he  would 
not  reject  her"  (Mark  vi.  26). 

"  The  king  was  exceeding  sorry." — Some  interpre- 
ters have  shrewdly  suspected  that  this  sorrow  was 
feigned ;  that  the  whole  scene  of  this  banquet  was  a 
preconcerted  scheme,  to  which  not  only  Herodias  and 
her  daughter,  but  Herod  himself,  waB  privy,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  Baptist,  who  had  become  alike  obnox- 
ious to  them  all.  Herod  dared  not  openly  do  him  wrong 
for  fear  of  the  people,  who  counted  John  a  prophet. 
He  feU,  therefore,  upon  the  expedient  of  throwing  the 
guilt  of  the  original  suggestion  on  his  accomplices.  The 
feast — ^the  dance — ^the  sudden  admiration — ^the  rash 
promise — ^the  late  repentance — all  apparently  natural 
and  incidental,  were  artfully  got  up,  that  Herod,  to  the 
pubUc  eye,  might  be  represented  as  a  reluctant  victim 
rather  than  a  willing  actor — as  entrapped  and  sur- 
prised into  an  enforced  consent. 

But  this  view  of  the  matter,  though  not  at  all  very 
improbable  at  first  sight,  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  too 
ingenious  and  refined.  And  there  are  circumstances 
in  the  history,  and  features  in  the  character  of  Herod, 
which  would  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  he  was  not 
concerned  in  any  previous  arrangement — ^that  the  plot, 
if  there  was  a  plot,  was  formed  between  the  mother 
and  daughter,  without  his  knowledge — ^that  the  atro- 
cious proposal  did  come  upon  him  abruptly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  that  he  was  '' exceeding  sorry."  This 
appears  likely  from  the  respect  and  attachment  which 
we  know  that  Herod  previously  felt  towards  the  Bap- 
tist, as  well  as  from  the  remorse  of  which,  it  is  said, 
he  afterwards  gave  proof. 
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The  truth  is^  this  man  was  not  by  nature  blood- 
thirsty. Weakness,  rather  than  violence,  was  very 
much  the  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  extreme  measures;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  prone  to  try  temporising  expedients,  and  to 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  craft  and  com- 
promise, rather  than  by  force* 

Other  historians  give  him  this  character.  They  do 
not  charge  him  with  a  deliberate  and  systematic  love 
of  cruelty,  but  rather  with  being  sly  and  subtle,  cool^ 
crafty,  and  designing.  He  was  ambitious,  but  he  had 
not  learned  to  lay  aside  all  restraints.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  could  ''wade  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne ; "  on  the  contrary,  he  contrived  to  maintain  a 
decent  diaracter  for  just  clemency  and  moderation. 
Violence,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed  were  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  against  his  natural  temper ;  and  hence  we  may 
well  suppose,  that,  when  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
temptation  of  committing  crime,  he  might  show  mudi 
hidecision  and  reluctance.  We  may  give  him  credit 
for  a  struggle  in  his  own  mind,  and  for  pain  and  sor- 
row in  yielding.  Such  is  the  representation  given  of 
this  prince  in  the  uninspired  histories  of  the  times. 

And  such  he  appears  in  the  Bible.  There  is  not 
much  told  of  him  there ;  but  the  little  that  is  told  agrees 
with  the  view  of  his  character  elsewhere  given,  and  ex- 
hibits him  as  a  man,  in  some  respects  well  disposed,  yet 
too  selfish  and  too  timid  to  be  consistent ; — ^with  some 
good  principles,  yet  too  much  the  slave  of  passion  and 
the  world,  to  give  them  fair  play  and  scope ;  not  firm 
enough  to  do  right,  yet  not  bold  and  bad  enough 
unscrupulously  to  do  wrong ; — ^neither  decidedly  good 
nor  decidedly  wicked ;  neither  resolutely  honest  nor  a 
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reckless  ruffian ;  but  hampered  and  entangled  between 
good  feelings,  desires,  and  resolutions,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  eyil  inclinations  and  evil  counsellors  on  the  other. 
K  he  could  have  got  rid  of  the  last,  he  might  have  been 
a  better  man.  If  he  could  even  hare  got  rid  of  the  first, 
he  would  have  been  a  happier,  or  at  least  an  easier, 
man.  As  it  was,  he  was  perpetually  miserable; — 
tossed  and  bandied  to  and  fi*o  between  his  sins  and 
his  scruples,  doing  things  by  halves,  and  settling  the 
controversy  of  conscience  with  temptation  by  a  sort  of 
evasive  underhand  compromise,  which  left  as  much 
room  as  ever  for  a  new  struggle,  a  new  assault,  and  a 
new  defeat.  Ever  as  he  was  disposed  to  do  right,  some 
supposed  necessity  of  doing  wrong  interfered.  And  yet, 
ever  when  the  wrong  was  done,  there  was  reluctance 
at  the  time,  and  regret  and  remorse  afterwards.  He  was 
always  stopping  short  too  soon  either  way,  having  not 
enough  of  principle  to  keep  him  steady  in  duty,  and 
yet  too  much  to  let  him  go  on  contentedly  in  crime. 

Hence  that  appearance  of  cunning  which  procured 
for  him  from  our  Lord  the  name  of  "  fox."  And  hence, 
too,  that  wavering  and  vacillating  inconsistency  which 
marked  his  treatment  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the 
Saviour. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  both.  For,  as  to  the  Baptist,  we  read 
that  Herod  much  esteemed  him,  admitted  him  to 
his  court,  made  him  almost  a  favourite  and  personal 
friend — Glistened  to  him  respectfully,  treated  him  with 
all  honour,  and  even  in  many  things  gladly  followed 
his  counsel.  Again,  as  to  our  Lord,  we  are  told 
that,  when  Herod  heard  of  his  fame  and  his  wonderful 
works,  he  desired  to  see  him — out  of  curiosity  perhaps, 
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or  to  atone  for  the  violence  done  to  the  Baptist  by 
some  attention  to  his  successor  and  representative. 
Nor  did  this  desire  pass  awaj;  for,  on  Jesus  being 
brought  before  Herod  for  trial,  we  are  told  (Luke 
xxiii.  8}  that  the  prince  rejoiced;  having  now,  for  a 
long  time,  been  anxious  to  see  this  wonderful  prophet, 
in  the  hope  of  witnessing  some  miracle. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  Herod  had  a  regard  for  rehgion  and  its  minis- 
ters. Nay,  it  seems  as  if  at  times,  under  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  on  which  he  waited,  he  had  been  really  under 
the  influence  of  religious  impressions,  both  sincere  and 
deep.  He  '^feared  John,  knowing  him  to  be  a  just 
man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  him;  and  when  he 
heard  him,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly" 
(Mark  vi.  20).  He  esteemed  the  man,  and  reverenced 
the  prophet ;  hearing  him  gladly,  and  complying  with 
his  instructions,  so  long  as  these  did  not  interfere 
too  painfully  with  his  worldly  inclinations.  At  first, 
accordingly,  when  there  was  nothing  to  stir  up  an  oppo- 
sition between  his  religious  principles  and  his  ruUng 
passion— the  fire  within  being  smothered,  the  storm 
lulled  into  a  calm,  heaven  seeming  to  smile  propitious 
and  approving — ^the  attentive  convert  and  docile  pupil 
bid  fair  to  turn  out  an  exemplary  saint.  The  prince 
seemed  to  be  Uving  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
prophet,  and  even  with  the  prophet's  Lord. 

But  touch  his  secret  sore  too  boldly,  and  the  peace 
is  broken,  the  friendship  gone.  Let  temptation  kindle 
again  his  favourite  lust — ^his  cherished  desire ;  let  the 
world  make  its  demand  openly,  and  religion  as  openly 
interpose  her  authority ;  let  the  controversy  be  brought 
to  a  single  point,  and  the  call  be  made  upon  him  in  a 
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single  definite  particular  to  deny  himself  and  mor- 
tify the  flesh ; — ^then  comes  the  struggle ;  and  then  is 
seen  the  weakneas  of  merely  natural  impressions  of 
religion.  The  prince,  who  appeared  to  have  started 
so  well,  in  an  unlucky  hour  was  tempted  to  sin.  The 
Baptist  fearlessly  remonstrated  and  reproved : — ^^  It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife''  (Mark 
vi.  18).  Then  was  the  king  distracted  between  the 
flatteries  of  the  world's  easy  morals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unaccommodating  and  uncompromising  claims 
of  religion  on  the  other. 

!N^eed  we  say  which  prevailed  ?  The  king  yielded  to 
his  unlawful  passion ;  but  not  without  many  apologies  to 
himself,  and  many  prudent  resolutions.  He  was  sorry, 
''exceeding  sorry,"  not  perhaps  ''for  his  sin  against 
God's  law,  but  yet  for  the  severity  of  God's  law  against 
his  sin."  He  was  sorry  that  the  temptation  was  so 
strong,  and  his  friend  so  strict ;  but  then  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  if  indeed  he  could 
scarcely  be  fairly  expected  or  required  to  do  so.  And 
though,  in  this  one  instance,  he  could  not  go  along 
with  those  high  and  stem  principles — ^which  might  suit 
an  austere  and  solitary  recluse,  but  could  not  well  be 
acted  upon  in  the  world,  and  amid  the  trials  of  a  court 
— still  this  single,  almost  unavoidable  deviation  from 
such  counsels,  would  not  hinder  him  from  paying  all 
respect  in  general  to  the  teaching  of  his  friend. 

So  he  might  reason.  Alas !  he  little  thought  how 
soon  this  one  instance  of  opposition  to  good  advice 
would  lead  on  even  to  the  murder  of  the  adviser.  O ! 
if  he  could  but  have  foreseen  that  one  indulgence, 
in  the  world's  eye  so  venial,  would  issue,  by  an 
almost  necessary  and   inevitable   train,  in  falsehood. 
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treachery,  and  blood  I  But  once  do  wrong,  and  who 
shall  dare  to  say  where  the  wrong  will  end  ?  Doubt- 
less Herod  felt  that,  though  he  might  occasionally 
transgress  the  too  strict  rule  of  his  religious  coun- 
sellor, he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  disavow 
religion  itself,  or  its  minister.  He  little  knew  how 
instantly  and  irresistibly  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
would  work  a  change  in  his  sentiments  towards  the 
reprover  of  that  guilt.  Even  at  the  time,  in  the  very 
act  of  sin,  the  thought  of  the  holy  man's  disapproba- 
tion, and  still  more  the  conviction  of  conscience  that 
he  spoke  truth,  must  have  poisoned  the  pleasure  of 
his  unhallowed  and  incestuous  passion.  And  after- 
wards how  must  he  have  felt?  Dissatisfied,  restless, 
impatient — ^he  could  scarcely  tell  why  or  with  whom, 
' — angry  with  himself  and  with  all  around — ^he  could  no 
longer  gladly  listen  to  the  voice  of  him  whose  very  pre- 
sence was  a  reproof,  and  whose  smile,  even  of  kindness 
and  benignity,  could  not  but  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

In  these  circumstances,  he  would  fain  have  silenced 
this  too  faithful  witness  against  his  sin  at  once  and  effec- 
tually, and  for  ever.  But  he  feared  John.  The  prophet 
had  still  too  great  a  hold  on  his  mind,  and  he  had 
too  many  reUgious  feelings  and  scruples,  to  venture  on 
so  bold  an  act  of  violence ;  and  so  he  hesitated  between 
his  dislike  of  the  reproof  and  his  reverence  for  the 
reprover.  And  this  perplexing  indecision  in  his  own 
mind  was  increased  by  opposing  applications  from  with- 
out. His  offended  and  indignant  partner  instigated 
him  to  direct  outrage.  His  people,  again,  acknowledged 
John  to  be  a  prophet.  Weak,  therefore,  and  irresolute, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  of  weakness. 
He  adopted  a  middle  course ;  he  did  John  no  personal 
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violenee,  but  kept  him  in  prison  (Mark  tL  170  ^® 
put  religi<Mi  and  its  strenuous  assertor  quietly,  and,  as 
he  might  think,  quite  allowaUy,  out  of  the  way ;  so  as 
neither  to  be  vainly  tormented  by  officious  remon- 
strances, nor  to  incur  the  guilt  and  odium  of  avowed 
and  actual  hostility  to  the  word  and  prophet  of  the 
Lord*  Such,  in  the  first  instance,  was  his  treatment 
of  the  Baptist. 

Precisely  similar  was  the  temper  displayed  in  his 
treatment  of  our  Lord ; — and  that  on  two  different 
occasions. 

The  first  of  these  is  recorded  in  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
where  we  read  that  once,  in  Gralilee,  there  came  cer- 
tain of  the  Pharisees,  saying  to  Jesus,  '^  Get  thee  out, 
and  depart  hence :  for  Herod  wiU  kill  thee.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Gk>  ye,  and  tell  that  fox,  Behold,  I  cast 
out  devilsy  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected"  (Luke  xiii.  31-32}. 
It  is  plain,  from  our  Lord's  answer  being  addressed 
to  Herod,  that  he  suspected  that  prince  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  message ; — and  the  case  seems  to  have 
been  this.  The  Pharisees,  in  their  usual  enmity  against 
Christ,  had  applied  to  Herod  to  procure  his  interference 
against  him.  Herod,  on  the  other  hand,  had  scruples. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  oblige  the  Pharisees,  so 
as  to  be  on  good  terms  with  these  convenient  apolo- 
gists and  absolvers  of  his  worldly  frailties.  He  would 
gladly  have  rid  himself  and  them  of  another  trouble- 
some and  officious  reprover.  But  then  he  felt  too 
much  about  his  former  violence  to  the  Baptist ;  for 
this  was  after  the  Baptist's  death,  the  memory  of  which 
crime  lay  so  heavy  on  his  conscience,  as  to  make  him 
dread,  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  injured  friend  risen  to 
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reproach  him; — a  striking  instance  this^  as  we  may 
note  in  passing,  of  the  power  of  conscience ; — ^the  guilty 
man  has  rid  himself  of  one  accuser^  only  to  be  startled 
by  the  rising  up  of  another.  Herod,  then,  would  not 
again  be  so  rash;  and,  besides,  he  still  feared  the 
people,  who  honoured  Jesus  even  more  than  they  had 
honoured  John.  So,  once  more,  he  was  in  a  dilemma, 
and  once  more  he  tried  a  middle  comrse ; — authorising 
the  Pharisees  to  convey  to  this  new  teacher  of  right- 
eousness an  indirect  hint,  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  banishing  him  from  his  territories.  This  seems  to 
have  been  his  cunning  device  and  stratagem,  in  allu- 
sion to  which  Jesus  denounces  him  as  ''that  fox.'' 
And  thus,  sinners  still  think  slyly  to  get  the  better  of 
their  God.  Without  committing  themselves  by  open 
hostility,  they  would  contrive,  by  a  sort  of  by-play  or 
side-wind,  to  put  away  his  word  of  warning  and  re- 
proof. 

The  second  occasion  of  Herod's  having  to  deal  with 
Jesus,  was  when  Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  him  to  be  tried. 
And  now  Herod  hopes,  at  last,  to  gratify  his  vain 
curiosity,  and  see  some  specimen  of  the  miracles  of 
which  he  has  heard  so  much : — ''  And  when  Herod  saw 
Jesus,  he  was  exceeding  glad :  for  he  was  desirous  to 
see  him  of  a  long  season,  because  he  had  heard  many 
things  of  him ;  and  he  hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle 
done  by  him.  Then  he  questioned  with  him  in  many 
words;  but  he  answered  him  nothing"  (Luke  xxiii.  8, 
9).  Herod  is  provoked  by  the  Saviour's  silence,  and 
feels  it  as  a  reproof  of  his  former  crime.  The  Jewish 
authorities,  meanwhile,  loudly  and  clamorously  reite- 
rate their  accusations — ''  The  chief  priests  and  scribes 
stood  and  vehemently  accused  him"  (Luke  xxiii.  10). 
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What  18  now  the  judge's  course?  Plainly  either  to 
oondemn  or  to  acquit  the  prisoner — to  declare  him 
guiltj,  and  worthy  of  death,  or  innocent,  and  therefore 
free.  But  mark  the  weakness  of  the  man!  Either 
of  these  measures  would  be  too  decided  for  him.  He 
dares  not  condemn,  neither  will  he  at  once  absolve. 
So  he  gratifies  the  Pharisees,  and  vents  his  own  im* 
potent  resentment  by  an  act  of  wanton,  gratuitous,  and 
imjustifiable  barbarity;  exposes  his  victim,  still  un- 
condemned,  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and  then 
sends  him  again  to  Pilate ; — ^thus  losing  all  the  calm 
uprightness  of  the  judge  in  the  petty  and  jealous 
insolence  of  the  tyrant.  ''  And  Herod  with  his  men 
of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and 
arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  again 
to  Pilate"  (Luke  xxiii.  10,  11). 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  monarch.  Kow,  with 
this  character  it  is  perfectly  consistent  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  demand  made  for  the  Baptist's  head, 
he  should  have  been  ''  exceeding  sorry."  No  wonder, 
indeed,  that  by  such  a  demand,  at  such  a  time,  on  such 
a  day  of  festal  joy,  he  should  have  been  shocked, 
startled,  horrorstruck.  The  man  whom  but  lately  he 
had  welcomed  as  his  friend,  admitted  to  his  family, 
and  entrusted  with  his  confidence ;  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  hand  in  fellowship,  and  his  heart  almost  in 
respectful  love ;  from  whose  lips  he  had  heard  words 
of  wisdom,  and  tenderness,  and  kind  reproof — ^this  man 
of  God  he  was  now  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  the  light 
frivolity  of  a  dance.  No  wonder  he  hesitated  and 
scrupled,  and  was  *'  exceeding  sorry."  But  what  did 
his  sorrow,  however  sincere,  avail  him  ?    Did  it  arrest 
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him  in  his  evfl  course  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  crime  ?  He 
looked  about  for  some  way  of  escape.  Fain  would  he 
have  found  some  compromise  to  satisfy  his  friends  and 
soothe  his  conscience,  that  he  might  evade  the  neces- 
sity of  a  definite  and  decided  step.  But  no  ready 
expedient  occurred.  Still  he  hesitated,  and  was  ''  ex* 
ceeding  sorry."  But  a  supposed  necessity  of  com^ 
pliance  prevailed.  ''For  his  oath's  sake,  and  for 
their  sakee  which  sat  with  him,  he  would  not,"  he 
thought  he  could  not, ''  reject  her." 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  having  some  knowledge  of 
Herod's  character,  and  some  sympathy  with  his  weak- 
ness, to  observe  the  force  of  the  strong  compulsion 
which  he  pleads,  and  estimate  the  worth  of  his  sor- 
row, "  exceeding  sorry"  as  he  was. 

''  For  his  oath's  sake."  Like  the  Jew  of  the  poet, 
he  pleads  an  oath  in  justification  of  his  cruelty.  He 
has  sm  oath  in  heaven  ;  would  you  have  him  lay  per- 
jury to  his  soul  ?  True,  he  has  been  entrapped.  Jn  his 
Hght  and  playful  mood  of  joy,  he  promised,  and  even 
swore,  to  grant  the  pleasing  dancer's  request ;  expect- 
ing, probably,  that  he  would  have  to  give  some  costly 
bauble  to  gratify  her  gay  and  giddy  vanity,  of  which 
her  dancing  so  publicly,  against  all  custom  and  the 
modesty  of  these  days,  was  a  proof  and  instance.  He 
little  dreamed  of  so  bloody  a  demand  upon  his  faith. 
Still  that  faith  must  be  kept ;  he  has  promised,  and  he 
must  redeem  his  promise  ;  he  has  sworn,  and  he  must 
perform  his  vow.  Alas,  infatuated  man ! — and  is  it 
possible  he  can  really  have  believed  that  Heaven  would 
register  such  an  oath,  or  sanction,  far  less  require,  such 
a  fiilfilment  of  it  ?     Did  he  not  know  that  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  for  man  to  bind  himself  to  sin,  being  previously 
bound  by  Grod  against  it?  To  keep  a  rasb  and  un- 
lawful TOW  is  surely  worse  than  to  break  it;  for  it 
cannot  cancel  the  guilt  of  having  made  it  at  first,  and 
it  does  but  add  to  the  sin  of  a  hasty  word  the  heavier 
guilt  of  a  deliberate  criminal  deed.  But,  in  fact,  Herod 
could  not  think  himself  r^giously  obliged  to  crime. 
Bather,  now  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  was  he  not  re- 
ligiously obliged  to  stop  short  and  retrace  his  steps  i 
The  very  sorrow  he  felt — ^was  it  not  a  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  fulfil  his 
engagement  ?  It  was  a  warning  against  it.  It  was  as 
if  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  with  drawn 
sword  to  oppose  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  way  to  op- 
pose Balaam  of  old.  Balaam,  too,  was  going  to  fulfil  a 
promise — ^to  curse  Israel.  But  when  the  angel  stood 
aside  and  suflfered  him  to  go  on — ^was  it  in  approval  al 
his  keeping  such  a  promise  ?  Was  it  not  in  displea- 
sure and  in  wrath  t 

It  was  not  really  God,  however,  that  the  prince 
thought  of  as  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  but 
man.  He  scrupled  about  breaking  his  sworn  promise 
and  plighted  word  to  a  mere  mortal.  Alas  I  his  scruple 
was  not  about  breaking  any  obligation  under  which 
he  might  lie  to  God!  He  had  sworn  to  the  lewd 
minion  and  minister  of  his  pleasure,  and  he  could  not 
in  honour,  or  in  conscience,  draw  back.  Innocent 
Uood  must  be  shed.     The  holy  man  must  fall. 

And  was  this,  then,  the  poor  punctilio,  the  paltry 
scruple,  to  which  a  saint  and  servant  of  the  Most 
High  must  be  sacrificed  i  He  was  sorry  he  had  com- 
mitted himself — deeply  and  bitterly  did  he  regret  the 
pledge  and  promise  he  had  given.     0  that  he  had 
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never  seen  that  day — never  sat  down  at  that  fatal 
entertainment — ^never  tasted  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
the  siren's  flattery  and  fondness !  He  had  begun  in 
sport.  Alas !  now  it  was  too  serious  earnest.  He  had 
been  seduced  by  a  mask  of  painted  smiles.  Alas! 
now  the  mask  falls  off^  and  all  the  devil  appears.  He 
had  been  lulled  into  a  soothing  slumber  by  the  soft 
blandishments  of  love  and  joy.  He  little  dreamed  of 
so  terrible  an  awakening.  It  was  pleasure  he  sought ; 
he  little  reckoned  on  the  black  and  bloody  villany  that 
was  to  follow  in  her  train.  Would  that  he  had  resisted 
at  first — ^that  he  had  taken  the  prophet's  advice !  But 
now  he  is  entangled^  involved^  committed  too  far — ^it 
is  too  late—'*  for  his  oath's  sake" — 

'*  And  for  their  sakes  that  sat  with  him."  He  had 
publicly  swom^  and  would  be  publicly  taunted  and 
upbraided,  if  he  did  not  perform  his  oath.  All  his 
court  would  cry  shame  on  him.  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  explain  to  them  his  reasons  for  hesitating. 
They  could  not  understand  his  scruples.  They  would 
give  him  no  credit  for  sincerity.  After  aU  he  had 
sacrificed,  they  could  not  believe  him  in  earnest  in 
hesitating  to  sacrifice  a  little  more ;  for  in  their  esti- 
mation it  was  no  great  matter,  after  all,  that  was 
demanded — only  the  obscure  and  worthless  life  of  a 
troublesome  captive!  What  was  this  that  it  should 
be  suffered  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  scene,  or 
break  the  good  understanding  that  prevailed?  The 
king  had  acted  royally  in  the  munificent  pledge  he 
gave.  All  the  company  rung  with  applause  of  his 
princely  liberality.  And  was  he  now,  from  pretended 
delicacy  of  conscience,  to  fail  in  redeeming  it  ? 

It  was  too  late  for  him,  after  all  that  had  passed,  to 
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plead  religious  or  conscientious  reasons — these  had 
long  ago  been  overborne.  If  he  had  acted  from  such 
reasons^  he  never  would  have  gone  with  them  so  far, 
and  they  could  not  suppose  that  these  were  the  rea- 
sons which  prevented  him  now  from  going  just  a  little 
farther.  His  refusal  would  be  placed  to  the  account, 
not  of  principle,  but  of  falsehood,  meanness,  or  coward- 
ice ;  and  he  dared  not  incur  such  an  imputation.  He 
''  was  exceeding  sorry;  but  for  their  sakes  which  sat 
with  him,  he  would  not  reject  her." 

And  these  were  the  arguments  which  satisfied  this 
man,  who  had  once  been  almost  persuaded  to  be  re- 
ligious! He  consented  with  reluctance,  yet  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  consent.  And  what  compelled 
him?  A  fanciful  point  of  honour — a  false  feeling  of 
shame.  Alas!  what  a  spectacle  is  here!  A  man 
always  sinning  with  regret,  yet  still  always  sinning ; 
"exceeding  sorry'*  to  do  wrong,  yet  in  spite  of  his  sor- 
row still  always  obliged  to  do  it.  What  a  specimen  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin !  How  plausibly  it  argues,  so 
that  the  heart  of  man, — ay,  even  of  a  seemingly  reli- 
gious man, — shall  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  its 
arguments !  How  skilfully  and  cunningly  does  it  con- 
trive to  spread  the  toils  and  meshes  of  its  net  around 
him,  so  that  he  can  see  no  possible  way  of  escape ! 

And  the  marvel  is,  it  is  but  a  cobweb  net  after  all.  A 
single  vigorous  efibrt  of  honest  resolution  would  burst 
and  break  it  in  ten  thousand  pieces.  But  the  victim 
entangled  is  a  weak,  and  half  a  willing  captive.  The 
heart  involved  in  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  is  itself  deceit- 
ful. Still  unregenerate,  unrenewed,  and  unsanctified, — 
untouched  by  the  mercy,  and  unchanged  by  the  Spirit 
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of  God, — ^it  has  not  taken  part  decidedly  with  the 
Lord  and  his  Anointed.  Some  religion  it  may  haye-^ 
a  religion  of  scruples,  and  fears,  and  regrets,  but  not  a 
religion  of  faith — something  of  sorrow  for  sin,  but  not 
the  godlj  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance.. 

Let  none  be  deceived  by  such  experience,  or  rest 
contented  with  such  a  religion  as  Herod's — a  religion 
of  continual  alternation  between  sin  and  sorrow.  We 
know  not  what  ultimately  became  of  him.  History  tells 
us,  that  shortly  after  this  period  he  lost  his  kingdom, 
and  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  disgrace  and 
solitude  in  the  remote  province  of  Spain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  leisure  of  exile  may  have  been  blessed  by 
God  to  work  a  salutary  effect ;  and,  amid  the  reflect 
tions  of  adversity,  the  long  controversy  carried  on  in 
his  soul  may  have  terminated  in  the  decided  victory 
of  a  spiritual  faith  over  sense  and  sin.  But  certain  it 
is,  his  religion,  such  as  it  was  at  this  time,  could  never 
save  him.  It  was  but  leading  him  on  to  ruin,  and 
that  by  no  flowery  path,  but  over  thorns  and  painful 
briers. 

Oh !  it  is  a  sorrow  most  unprofitable  and  vain  that 
men  feel  under  the  influence  of  mere  natural  regrets 
and  longings.  It  is  but  losing  the  present  world  with- 
out gaining  any  thing  of  the  next.  It  is  but  inflicting 
needless  pain.  Better  far  would  it  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
sorrow  altogether,  and  then  go  on  to  sin.  But  as  this 
they  cannot  do, — ^would  it  not  be  better  still  to  get 
rid  of  the  sorrow  by  getting  rid  of  the  sin  ?  And  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  Kot  by  a  system  of  half  measures, 
or  any  delusive  compromise  with  the  enemy, — ^not  by  a 
religion  of  impulse,  or  of  alarm,  or  of  mere  instinctive 
sensibility, — ^but  by  being  *^  bom  again — ^bom  of  the 
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Spirit^" — and  then  ''  working  out  your  own  saltation 
with  fear  and  tremblings  since  it  is  God  that  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
For  ''  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  youTBelyeSy  it  is  the  gift  of  €rod." 

Let  uSy  then,  come  over  wholly  to  the  Lord's  side.  All 
on  his  part  is  full  and  free.  There  is  no  hesitation — 
there  are  no  half  measures  with  him;  but  full  and  free 
forgiveness,  full  and  free  reconciliation,  full  and  free 
expiation  of  guilt,  and  the  full  and  free  gift  of  the 
sanctifying  Spirit*  On  our  part,  too,  let  there  be  the 
like  fulness  and  freeness.  Let  God  be  all  and  in  all. 
So  shall  we  be  preserved  from  those  fluctuations  be- 
tween God  and  the  world — ^those  vicissitudes  of  com- 
pliance and  compunction — which  embitter  the  life, 
and  must  torture  the  death,  of  him  who,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  serve  two  masters,  sins  and  is  sorry;  is 
'*  exceeding  sorry,"  and  yet — ^will  never  cease  from  sin. 


vm. 

HEROD  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  "  WORLDLY  SORROW 

WORKING  DEATH." 


"  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of: 
but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death." — 2  Cob.  vii.  10. 

**  And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry ;  yet  for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for  their 
sakes  which  sat  with  him,  he  would  not  reject  her." — ^Mabk  yi.  26. 


"  The  king  was  exceeding  sorry;" — such  is  the  expla- 
nation^ in  part^  of  Herod's  conduct,  suggested  by  the 
inspired  historian.  It  is  the  very  apology  he  might 
have  been  disposed  to  offer  for  himself^  or  his  friends 
for  him ;  it  is  the  sort  of  extenuating  circumstance  that 
he  or  they  might  have  wished  to  be  left  on  record,  in 
connection  with  the  narrative  of  so  dark  a  deed.  In 
consenting  to  it,  "the  king  was  exceeding  sorry." 
Such  sensibility  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  rather  cre- 
ditable than  otherwise — ^indicating  a  certain  tenderness 
of  feeling,  which,  in  one  view  of  it,  looks  well  in  con- 
trast with  the  remorseless  and  cruel  levity  of  the  fair 
dancer  and  her  parent,  making  sport,  amid  their  revelry, 
of  that  venerable  and  holy  head.  But  then  how  far 
did  this  sensibility  of  Herod's  go  ?     Of  what  avail  was 
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his  exceeding  sorrow  ?  It  did  not  save  the  prophet's 
life — ^would  it  save  the  prince's  soul  or  satisfy  his  con- 
science ?  Must  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  another  view 
of  it,  appear  to  be  even  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt, 
that,  in  the  &ce  of  his  exceeding  sorrow,  he  went  on 
to  commit  the  crime?  At  all  events,  this  sorrow  is 
nothing  more  than  what  is  very  commonly  the  accom- 
paniment of  sin,  especially  when  the  sinner  has  any 
natural  or  gracious  emotions  that  must  be  got  over 
before  he  gives  in  to  the  sin. 

For  in  fact,  sin  is  usually,  or  rather  invariably,  more 
or  less  a  cause  of  sorrow,  either  beforehand,  or  at  the 
time,  or  afterwards.  Beforehand,  there  is  reluctance 
and  hesitation ;  at  the  time,  a  sharp  pang  of  sudden 
shame,  or  undefined  uneasiness  and  alarm ;  and  after- 
wards, regret  and  remorse.  The  sorrow  beforehand 
is  what  chiefly  tests  the  state  of  the  sinner's  heart,  and 
affords  the  measure  of  his  criminaUty.  Of  such  sorrow 
there  may  be  in  some  cases  little  or  none ;  as  where 
the  hurry  of  a  hasty  temptation,  or  the  violence  of 
passion,  carries  a  man  on  with  scarce  a  moment  for 
reflection,  or  where  long  and  hackneyed  famiUarity 
with  vice  has  deadened  all  the  feeUngs.  But  between 
such  cases  there  lies  a  sort  of  middle  or  debatable 
ground,  on  which,  with  more  of  deliberation  than  in 
the  one  case,  and  less  of  obduracy  than  in  the  other,  the 
man  solicited  to  sin  sways  to  and  fro  before  he  falls ; 
and  it  is  the  pain  of  such  oscillation  of  mind — the 
sorrow  of  this  weak  or  wicked  suspense  ere  the  blow 
is  struck — that  the  example  of  Herod  illustrates. 

Now  the  sorrow  in  question  may  arise  out  of  either 
of  two  contingencies ;  either,  first,  when  sin  comes 
to  disturb  a  religious  profession ;  or,  secondly,  when 
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religion  comes  to  disturb  a  course    of   continuance 
in  sin. 


I.  The  first  of  these  occasions  on  which  this  sorrow 
is  apt  to  be  felt^  is  when  sin  comes  to  distm*b  a  decent 
and  perhaps  serious  religious  profession.  This  was 
Herod's  case  in  reference  to  the  first  great  crime  which 
he  committed^  in  taking  to  himself  Herodias^  his  bro- 
ther Philip's  wife.  Until  he  was  thus  tempted^  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  temptation^  all  apparently  might 
be  going  on  well  with  him^  as  the  follower  and  friend 
of  the  Baptist.  He  respected  that  holy  man,  waited 
on  his  ministry,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  complied 
with  his  counsels,  and  had  the  reputation  of  an  earnest 
and  consistent  disciple.  Doubtless,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  no  longer  continue  on  the  same  terms  with 
his  spiritual  adviser,  but  must  reject  his  too  fiuthful 
advice,  he  was  "  exceeding  sorry."  His  sorrow,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  his  sinning. 

Is  the  case  uncommon?  May  it  not  once  have 
been — ^may  it  not  still  at  this  very  moment  be— your 
own?  You  are  willing,  nay,  forward,  to  adopt  a  pro- 
fession  of  godliness ;  and,  if  not  quite  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths,  yet,  up  to  a  certain  point,  you  are  ready  to  go 
hand  and  heart  along  with  the  godly.  It  is  not  that  you 
are  consciously  insincere.  You  have  received  deep 
impressions ;  you  are  anxious  to  maintain  a  Christian 
character ;  you  hear  the  word  with  joy ;  you  do  many 
things  to  prove  yoiu:  earnestness  and  zeal ;  you  delight 
not  a  Uttle  in  services  of  piety,  works  of  faith,  and 
labours  of  love.  It  is  true,  you  are  not  yet  altogether 
such  a  preacher  as  Paul — ^were  he  speaking  to  you  as 
he  did  to  Agrippa — ^might  wish  you  to  be;  you  are  only 
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almost  persuaded  to  be  so.  There  is  a  hidden  reserve 
and  secret  guile  in  your  spirits ;  and  a  sort  of  suspicion 
may  visit  others^  and  even  haunt  yourself,  that  there 
might  be  some  sacrifice  required  by  you — some  renun- 
ciation of  self-indulgence,  or  some  act  of  self-denial — 
to  which  you  might  not  be  quite  able  to  consent. 
Still,  so  long  as  a  peremptory  and  painful  decision, 
in  a  particular  instance,  is  not  actually  forced  upon  you, 
the  symptoms  of  your  general  unsteadfastness  in  the 
covenant  of  God  may  not  be  very  apparent,  and  the 
root  of  bitterness  may  not  spring  up  to  trouble  you. 

But  let  an  emergency  occur.  Let  there  be  some 
sin  so  besetting  you  that  your  religious  principle  can 
remain  quiet  and  tolerant  no  longer.  Then  comes  the 
"  tug  of  war,"  the  strife  and  inward  controversy.  Con- 
science, but  now  smooth  and  satisfied^  becomes  agitated 
and  uneasy.  IncUnation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  impor- 
tunate, and  there  is  a  strong  necessity  pressing  upon 
you.  Every  thing  like  truce  or  compromise  between 
the  contending  powers  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  at  an 
end.  The  customary  terms  of  good  understanding  are 
broken.  It  is  '^  war  to  the  knife  "  now ;  and  you  are 
sorry  for  it — "  exceeding  sorry." 

Christian — professing  Christian — and  thou  especially 
whose  profession  of  serious  godUness  is  yet  fresh  and 
recent — consider— with  reference  to  such  experience  as 
this — "  Consider  your  ways."  Call  to  mind  the  first 
marked  step  you  have  been  tempted  to  take,  since  you 
seriously  assumed  the  Christian  character  and  name, 
in  the  direction  of  self-indulgence  or  worldly  confor- 
mity. You  have  been  advancing,  as  you  flattered 
yourself,  steadily  and  happily,  finding  '^  wisdom's  ways 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  peace ;"  nor  has 
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any  anticipated  embarrassment  of  a  doubtful  choice 
marred  the  serenity  of  your  heavenly  fellowship.     All 
at  once  a  question  is  started^  bearing  upon  your  prac- 
tical conduct — ^your  walk  before  God  in  the  world.    A 
proposal  is  made  that  you  should  enter  into  a  certain 
society^  or  engage  in  a  certain  pursuit^  or  consent  to  a 
certain  alliance^  of  which  the  lawfulness^  or  at  least  the 
expediency^  may  not  be  altogether  so  clear  as   you 
would  wish.      There  may  be  a  secret  leaning  perhaps 
in  your  own  heart  towards  compliance ;  or,  if  not,  the 
very  absence  of  it  may  be  a  snare,  making  compliance 
look  all  the  more  like  a  duty.  And  there  may  be  much 
friendly  advice,  and  even   parental  authority,  on  the 
same  side.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  scruple ; 
and  there  is  the  Divine  warning  sounded  in  your  ears — 
"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin ; "  "  He  that  doubteth 
is  condemned  if  he  eat;"  ^^ Happy  is  he   that   con* 
demneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth ; " 
"  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
Such  full  persuasion,  in  the  instance  on  hand,  you  are 
very  far  from  having,  and  the  want  of  it  distresses  you, 
and  makes  you  "  exceeding  sorry."     Still  much  is  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  concession ;  there  are  many  argu- 
ments against  an  unreasonable  and  impracticable  de- 
gree of  strictness ;  there  are  various  considerations  of 
plausible  worldly  policy  and  propriety  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  step ;  time  presses ;  the  matter  is  urgent ; 
people  all  around  are  waiting  for  your  decision ;  and 
what  can  you  do  ?  At  least  you  may  cast  another  look 
on  what  you  are  thus  solicited  to  sanction.     You  look 
and  linger ;  you  linger  and  begin  again  to  long.   Your 
hand  is  stretched  out ;  your  feet  are  about  to  move. 
Here,  however,  once  more,  at  the  very  critical  mo- 
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ineut,  an  arrest  is  laid  upon  you — a  voice  from  within 
is  heard ;  from  on  high  there  flashes  upon  you  the  eye 
of  a  frowning  God— 4m  angry  Father ;  and  the  clear, 
emphatic  word  of  warning,  ''  It  is  not  lawfrd  for  thee, 
rings  in  your  ears.  You  are  startled — ^you  stop  short 
— ^your  special  pleading  is  laid  bare — ^your  duty  is 
clear.  Thus  arrested,  you  draw  back,  and  you  seem 
to  be  safe,  and  to  breathe  freely. 

And  so  you  might  be  safe,  were  it  not  that,  even 
in  the  very  act  of  stopping  short,  you  are  "sorry." 
Thankful,  doubtless,  for  your  escape— glad  of  your 
seasonable  deliverance,  coming  as  it  did  just  in  time, 
and  no  more  than  in  time— -contented  to  acquiesce  in 
the  rejection  of  the  offered  worldly  boon  or  worldly 
pleasure,  and  satisfied  that  it  must  be  so — ^you  yet 
at'  bottom  cannot  help  being  at  least  a  little,  if  not 
''  exceeding  sorry  "  that  it  should  be  so. 

And  of  this  natural  sorrow  the  tempter  knows  right 
well  how  to  make  the  most.  Returning,  as  opportu- 
nity serves,  to  the  assault,  he  plies  you  with  still  more 
subtle  arguments  than  before.  It  is  so  small  an  affiur 
after  all — so  trifling  a  question ;  why  make  so  much  of 
it  ?  It  is  but  one  little  liberty ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
and  you  have  done  with  it,  all  will  be  well.  In  this 
one  particular,  Herod  cannot  meet  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Baptist.  He  is  sorry  for  it — "  exceeding 
sorry ;"  but,  situated  as  he  is,  how  can  he  follow  such 
a  rigid  rule  as  his  spiritual  counsellor  would  lay  down  ? 
How  should  he  be  expected  to  do  so  ?  This  John,  a 
native  of  the  wilderness,  fed  on  wild  food  and  clothed 
with  coarsest  raiment,  cannot  know  the  ways  of  kings 
and  king's  courts.  As  a  well-meaning  man — a  power- 
ful preacher  of  righteousness — a  faithful  and  friendly 
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adviser,  he  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  esteem ;  and  Herod 
has  by  no  means  ceased  to  esteem  him,  though  in  one 
solitary  point  of  private  honour  or  pubUc  poUcy  he 
cannot  absolutely  defer  to  him.  For  once,  he  must 
set  aside  the  stem  code  of  heavenly  morality  for  the 
less  impracticable  maxims  of  worldly  interest  and 
pride ;  but  he  will  not^  on  that  account,  think  the  less 
highly  of  the  prophet,  whose  honest  admonition  he  is 
only  sorry  he  cannot^  in  this  instance,  regard;  he 
will  not  wait  the  less  punctually,  or  with  the  less  doci- 
lity, on  his  ministrations ;  nor  will  he  welcome  him  less 
cordially  to  his  house,  his  table,  and  his  closet. 

So  Herod  might  think;  and  so  may  you,  when 
''  exceeding  sorry,"  as  you  may  be,  to  go  against  the 
misgivings  of  conscience,  and  what  you  cannot  help, 
suspecting  may  be  the  dictates  of  the  Divine  word, 
you  resolve,  nevertheless,  to  go.  You  may  intend  and 
expect  that  your  general  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  that  word  is  to  continue  uncompromised,  and  your 
general  conscientiousness  unimpaired.  The  solitary 
exception  is  to  confirm  the  otherwise  universal  rule. 

Alas!  for  the  infatuation  of  such  a  hope!  You 
said  you  would  be  none  the  worse  for  your  one  com* 
pliance.  It  was  to  be  a  single  instance,  and  in  all  other 
respects  you  were  to  be  as  devout,  and  as  scrupulously 
holy,  as  ever.  But  have  you,  in  fact,  found  it  so? 
Have  you  ever,  in  such  circumstances,  been  able  to 
realise  your  anticipation  i  After  a  concession  or  com- 
promise like  what  we  have  been  describing,  have  you 
lived  as  near  to  God  as  before  ? — or  walked  as  closely 
with  him? — *or  prayed  to  him  as  fervently? — or  re- 
joiced as  lovingly  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  blessed  peace  of  conscious  reconciliation,  divine 
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fellowBhip^  and  heavenly  hope  t  Ah,  no  I  An  inward 
blight  has  come  over  you ;  a  withering  coldness  and 
callousness  of  heart  oppresses  yon.  Herod  could  never 
again  be  on  the  same  terms  as  before  with  the  Baptist^ 
or  with  the  Baptist's  ministry.  He  could  not^  with  clear 
and  calm  eye^  look  John  in  the  face,  and  never  again 
could  he  hear  him  gladly.  With  hanging  head, 
averted  ear,  and  sullen  heart,  he  must  have  listened 
ever  after  to  his  firiendly  voice.  And  on  you  too,  in 
the  like  case,  a  similar  spell  hliB.  Singleness  of  eye  is 
gone,  and^  with  it,  all  simplicity  of  faith  and  frank 
cordiality  of  love.  The  living  spirit  of  your  religion 
has  passed  away ;  a  dead  and  weary  weight  of  forced 
formaUty  remains.  You  feel  this,  and  complain  of  it, 
and  mourn  over  it — ^though  too  frequently,  alas !  with- 
out searching  out  the  cause !  You  have  a  vague  sense 
of  dreariness  and  undefined  dissatisfaction.  You  are 
**  exceeding  sorry,"  you  often  know  not  why. 

'Sot  is  this  all.  As  you  have  not  kept  your  promise 
to  yourselves,  so  the  tempter  does  not  keep  his  pro- 
mise to  you.  You  said  you  would  be  as  godly  as  ever, 
upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  your  one  doubtful  step. 
He  said  he  would  be  as  forbearing  as  ever,  and  would 
take  no  advantage  of  that  step  to  draw  you  farther  on. 
You  were  not  to  tempt  Grod  any  more  by  any  farther 
tampering  with  his  authority.  Satan  was  not  to  tempt 
or  trouble  you  any  more  by  any  farther  working  on 
your  weakness.  Such  was  the  sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing on  both  sides. 

But  have  you  kept  your  part  of  the  agreement  ? 
and,  if  not,  can  you  reasonably  expect  the  adversary 
to  keep  his  ?  Can  you  wonder  if,  seeing  you  unfaith- 
ful to  yourself,  and  to  your  God,  he  should  be  unfaith- 
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fill  to  you  ?  If  you  were  able  to  fiilfil  your  purpose, 
to  realise  all  your  intended  uprightness  of  walk  with 
God,  and  be  as  spiritually-minded  and  as  tender- 
hearted as  you  thought  that,  notwithstanding  your 
slight  conformity  to  the  world,  you  might  still  continue 
to  be; — ^then  Satan  might  not  venture  to  break  his 
truce  with  you — ^he  might  shrink  from  assailing  you 
again.  But  perceiving  you  to  be  as  unstable  as  you  are 
unhappy — as  feeble  and  silly  as  you  are  "  exceeding 
sorry," — it  is  too  much  to  think  that  he  should  forego 
so  attractive  an  opportimity,  let  slip  so  easy  a  prey,  and 
continue  to  leave  you  alone. 

Back,  therefore,  he  comes  to  you,  urging  all  his  old 
pleas,  and  this  new  one  in  addition,  that  you  have 
aheady  so  far  committed  yourself  as  to  make  it  vain  to 
attempt  an  arrest  or  a  change.  See,  he  cries,  you 
have  broken  with  that  holy  man  and  his  holy  teaching, 
beyond  the  hope  of  any  accommodation.  You  have 
found  it  so.  Why,  then,  stand  upon  scruples  and  cere- 
monies any  longer  ?  You  have  made  up  your  mind, 
in  a  right  kingly  manner,  to  brave  this  spiritual  tyrant, 
and  set  at  defiance  his  intrusive  and  impertinent  inter- 
ference  with  your  domeBtic  a&irs,  and  the  arrange- 
ments  of  your  court  and  kingdom.  You  have  shown, 
so  far,  a  proper  spirit ;  you  have  asserted  your  inde- 
pendence and  freedom ;  you  have  proved  to  this  proud 
Mentor  that  he  is  not  to  dictate  to  you  in  every  thing. 
But  do  you  not  feel  that,  so  long  as  you  suffer  him  to 
Uve  and  be  at  large,  you  have  no  full  confidence,  no 
unembarrassed  fi-eedom,  in  the  way  you  have  chosen  ? 
He  may  not  now  be  allowed  to  preach  to  you  so  often 
as  before.  He  may  be  silent  when  he  finds  his  remon- 
strance unheeded.     But  he  is  still  there ;  and  his  very 
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presence  is  a  restraint.  The  mere  glance  of  his  eje  is 
a  drawback  on  the  pleasure  you  should  be  enjoying. 
Come,  have  him  disposed  of  somehow-anyhow ;  and, 
without  farther  unmanly  temporizing,  give  free  scope 
to  what  your  heart  is  set  on. 

So  we  may  conceive  of  the  tempter  pleading  with 
his  now  scaroe-resisting  victim.  And  ^'  the  king  is  ex- 
ceeding sorry;" — sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  take  a  new 
step  in  the  direction  against  which  the  convictions  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  affections  of  his  heart,  equally  pro- 
test. Must  he,  then,  give  up  this  man  of  God  whom 
he  has  in  former  days  heard  so  gladly  ?  To  his  death, 
indeed,  even  yet  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  consent. 
But  a  middle  course  may  be  tried.  Let  him  be  cast 
into  prison,  and,  on  the  principle  of  ^^  out  of  sight  out 
of  mind,"  the  king  may  hope  that  he  will  be  less  sorry, 
less  "  exceeding  sorry,"  as  he  now  finally  settles  down, 
unrebuked  and  unadmonished,  into  a  customary  and 
unreflecting  course  and  routine  of  sin. 

Thus  also,  in  your  case,  O  backsliding  soul !  your  sor- 
row in  sinning  may  force  you  at  last  to  the  expedient 
of  ridding  yourself  of  what  you  take  to  be  the  cause — 
which  is  not  of  course,  in  your  view,  your  sin,  but  the 
troublesome  monitor  that  reproves  it.  The  struggle 
may  be  more  or  less  protracted  and  severe ;  but,  as  it 
goes  on,  the  issue  may  be  too  surely  foreseen.  You 
reckon  without  warrant,  when  you  trust  the  tempter's 
fair  promises  of  forbearance.  His  favourite  plea  of — 
but  once — is  a  mere  blind  and  snare :  soon  it  will  be 
— once  more,  only  once  more ;  and  again  it  will  be—-, 
once  more ;  and  still  always — ^but  once.  The  tide  of 
encroaching  ocean  may  be  stemmed  sooner,  and  turned 
back  more  easily,  than  his  advances ; — ^when,  planting 
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his  foot  upon  one  concession^  he  lifts  his  ever-incessant 
demand  for  another^  and  another^  until  all  is  gained. 

And  if  there  be  any  form  or  feshion  of  religions 
profeesionp^-or  any  feeling  of  religious  principle-*-that 
stands  out  in  silent  grief  against  the  successive  eom- 
promises  that  are  thus  claimed, — if  there  be  but  so 
much  of  a  remaining  scruple  of  conscience  and  reve^ 
rential  awe  of  God  and  his  Word,  as  to  make  the  poor 
yielding  soul  sorry,  '^  exceeding  sorry,''  every  time  it 
yields-^ven  such  a  measure  of  godliness  is  more  than 
can  long  be  tolerated.  There  is  a  growing  urgency  in 
the  demand,  to  have  the  impracticable  reprover  still 
more  effectually  silenced  and  set  aside. 

True ;  it  may  be  too  much  as  jret  to  require  that 
yon  should  actually  put  him  to  death.  To  the  abso- 
lute and  final  extinction  of  your  religious  character, 
such  as  it  is,  you  can  scarcely  consent. 

But  a  prison  may  be  found  for  it;-*-a  cold  and 
dreary  cell  of  formalism-**-^*  dull,  icy  dungeon  of  foul, 
pharuwucal,  and  antinomian  hypocriBy  ;-^where  the 
word  of  God's  law  and  gospel  may  be  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody apart ;  &r  enough  away  from  the  palace,  with  its 
council-chamber  and  banquet-hall*— the  world,  with 
its  plans  and  pleasures ;  so  that,  like  King  H^od,  re-- 
lieved  of  the  Baptist's  presence,  the  worldly  Christian, 
chaining  his  Christianity  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hear- 
ing, may  abandon  himself  at  last  to  his  worldly-mind- 
edness ; — ^without  being  so  sorry,  so  ^^  exceeding  sorry," 
as,  in  more  puling  and  effeminate  days,  ^hen,  Hke  the 
frightened  schoolboy, 

*<  sail  M  he  ran  he  look'd  behind  ; 
He  heard  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  tnatcVd  a  fearfal  joy." 
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Such  is  the  kind  of  sorrow  apt  to  arise  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sin  coming  to  disturb  a  decent  or  serious  pro- 
fession of  godliness ;  and  such  its  practical  value. 

n.  But  there  is  another  occasion  of  sorrow,  when 
religion,  or  godliness,  returns  the  compliment,  as  it 
were,  and  comes  to  disturb  a  course  of  continuance  in 
sin.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  process  you  have 
been  hitherto  trying  has  been  successful.  Your  expe- 
riment  of  coiZing,  imprisoning,  and  chaining  Zr 
reUgion,  has  turned  out  weU.  You  have  now  freedom 
and  enlargement  in  your  worldly  conformity.  Weak 
scruples  and  fond  fancies  trouble  you  no  longer.  Your 
unfashionable  timidity,  your  ridiculous  singularity,  the 
sigh  of  regret,  the  blush  of  shame-^all  have  been  got 
over ;  and  with  a  smile,  or  a  jest,  you  can  venture 
boldly  on  the  ice.  "So  frown  of  an  offended  God,  no 
voice  of  a  wounded  conscience,  haunts  you  now.  You 
can  talk  as  familiarly  as  your  neighbours  of  the  world's 
vanities  and  venial  indulgences;  and,  contriving  to  keep 
at  a  distance — and  in  a  dark  unvisited  comer  of  your 
mind — any  religious  scruples  that  might  still  give  an- 
noyance, you  find  tolerable  security  and  ease  in  the 
broad  road  along  which  you  are  following  the  multi- 
tude to  do  evil. 

But  it  may  happen,  on  an  occasion,  that  you  are  ab- 
ruptly asked  to  go  a  great  deal  further  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of.  A  sudden  demand  is  made  upon  you  for 
a  decision  in  an  entirely  new  case,  such  as  cannot  but 
bring  back  "your  banished''  to  your  memory.  A  pro- 
posal is  made  to  you — so  much  beyond  all  you  have  as 
yet  consented  to  in  daring  profanity  and  crime — ^that 
your  conscientious  scruples  and  religious  principles  are 
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again  stung  into  reviving  sensitiveness*  The  miserable 
battle  and  intestine  feud  of  soul  is  resumed^ — and 
again  you  are  sorry — "exceeding  sorry." 

This  was  Herod's  case  in  his  last  and  crowning 
wickedness.  He  has  got  over  the  Baptist's  opposition 
to  his  incestuous  marriage ;  he  is  living  quietly  in  his 
sinful  indulgence^  and  has  even  a  kind  of  peace  in  it. 
He  can  enjoy  the  revelry  of  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
— ^there  being  now  no  officious  intermeddler  to  intrude 
his  cautious  warnings^  and  make  him  afraid.  John  is 
safe  in  prison; — as  well  treated  as  his  insolent  and  un- 
accommodating temper  will  admit  of; — certainly  as 
well  as,  after  all  that  has  passed,  he  deserves  or  can 
expect.  And  the  king  has  his  own  way,  and  is  his  own 
master*  Why  may  not  matters  rest  on  this  decent 
and  decorous  footing? 

So  Herod  would  have  it.  But  not  so  the  tempter. 
"  Give  me  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger." 

Horrorstruck,  the  kmg  staggers  under  the  shock! 
So  fiendish  and  bloodthirsty  a  cry,  issuing  from  Ups  so 
fair  and  young,  appals  him !  He  is  agitated  in  his  whole 
frame.  Fain  would  he  live  on  at  ease,  forgetful  of  his 
old  guide,  monitor,  and  friend.  But  now  all  the  past 
rushes  in  fierce  and  fiery  flood  upon  his  soul ;  with  all  its 
vivid  recollections  of  past  kindnesses  and  past  wrongs. 
And  the  holy,  placid  countenance  of  the  man  of  God  is 
before  his  mind's  eye  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
Aiid  all  this  while  the  horrid  words  are  ringing  in  his 
ears, — Give  me  his  head !  Little  wonder  that  the  king 
is  "  exceeding  sorry ! " 

The  instance  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme  one ;  but 
it  has  many  a  parallel  in  the  church  and  world  of 
every  age.     No   downward   career   of  declension   or 
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apostasy  has  ever  been  without  circumstances  and 
symptoms  similar  to  those  we  find  in  that  of  Herod. 
One  feature  in  particular  is  invariably  to  be  observed; 
and  it  is  a  most  insidious  and  disastrous  one.  Always, 
now  and  then,  an  interval  occurs — a  pause,  a  break,  a 
sort  of  rest  or  breathing-time — between  one  concession 
reluctantly  extorted,  and  the  demand  of  another 
awakening  all  the  old  reluctance  again.  For  this  strife 
with  conscience  is  close  and  deadly ;  and  the  parties 
in  the  wrestling-match  must  have  some  space  between 
the  rounds.  The  tug  and  strain  upon  the  moral  nature 
— ^the  spiritual  constitution,  the  whole  framework  of 
the  religious  sensibilities  and  affections — is  so  intense, 
that  were  it  not  from  time  to  time  relaxed,  and  a 
season  of  comparative  quiet  allowed,  the  cord  must 
break  and  the  tempter's  art  be  foiled.  It  is  not  his 
interest  to  have  you  always  struggling  and  always 
'^  exceeding  sorry."  He  has  his  landing-places  on 
which,  having  dragged  you  so  far  down,  he  lets  you 
have  a  little  peace  before  again  he  shocks  and  startles 
you  by  another  grasp  to  drag  you  down  still  farther. 

Beware  of  these  devil's  landing-places,  for  they  are 
most  deceitful.  They  are  the  successive  compromises 
you  are  but  too  glad  to  make,  as  step  by  step  you  are 
led  on  in  sin.  The  hardened  profligate,  the  confirmed 
habitual  drunkard,  the  seared  and  sordid  slave  of 
avarice  and  the  world's  gain,  know  these  landing- 
places  full  well.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  could 
not  tell  of  stages  at  which,  ceasing  to  be  sorry  for 
practices  or  indulgences  now  become  familiar,  he  had 
some  measure  of  a  sort  of  ease,  and  even  of  content- 
ment, till  some  new  excess,  into  which  he  found  him- 
self fast  falling,  startled  him  from  his  drowsy  quiet 
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roused  his  remorseful  agonies  once  more^  and  made 
him  again  ''exceeding  sorry."  And  he  can  tell  too 
how  that  second  sorrow,  like  the  first,  was  in  due  time 
overcome,  and  a  second  season  of  repose  ensued,  until 
new  and  larger  strides  in  the  path  of  wickedness  be- 
came inevitable ;  and,  after  weary  alternations  of  angry 
tumult  and  false  peace,  the  death-blow  being  at  last 
given  to  whatever  of  Gkxl's  word  or  voice  within  him 
could  raise  a  feeble  protest  against  his  madness,  he 
has  been  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do,  with- 
out feeling,  those  things  which  ore  not  convenient. 

Let  the  young  man,  entering  on  life's  busy  scene, 
beware  of  these  false  and  fatal  landing-places.  Plunged 
into  the  tumult  and  temptations  of  a  great  city  while 
yet  fresh  from  the  endearments  of  a  holy  home,  you 
meet  the  first  solicitations  of  evil  with  a  comparatively 
pure  conscience  and  a  tender  heart.  Compliances 
are  required  of  you  which  create  uneasiness ;  you  are 
expected  to  tolerate  at  least  what  but  lately  you  would 
have  rejected  with  utter  loathing ;  you  must^  as  you 
think,  mix  a  little  in  doubtful  society,  and  consent  to 
some  doubtM  practices;  you  yield; — ^but  you  are 
*'  exceeding  sorry."  Soon,  however,  your  sorrow  wears 
away,  and  you  are  tranquil  and  unconcerned.  You 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  your  religion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  world's  claims  on  the  other.  You 
cease  to  be  shocked  with  what  is  so  common  in  your 
circle ;  and,  familiar  with  its  little  levities  and  liberties^ 
you  are  no  longer ^^ exceeding  sorry"  when  you  occa- 
sionally conform  to  them.  Thus  far  the  tempter  has 
gained  the  day ;  whatever  ease  or  liberty  you  now  ex- 
perience, it  is  to  him  that  you  owe  it ;  and  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  he  will  soon  exact  a  reckoning.  Accord- 
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ingly,  erelong,  he  has  some  new  demand  to  make  in  the 
line  of  sinfiil  compliance  and  confonnity.  Again  you 
struggle,  as  a  bird  in  the  net.  Old  memories  of  home, 
its  joys,  its  prayers,  its  tears — ^the  yearnings  of  parental 
fondness — ^the  loving  smiles  of  familiar  faces — ^holy 
thoughts  of  holy  seasons, — all  crowd  around  you ;  and 
you  are  sorry,  ^'exceeding  sorry."  But  again  an  ex^ 
torted  compromise  purchases  a  precarious  peace ;  until 
a  new  call  of  vanity  or  folly  occasions  a  new  resistance 
and  a  new  surrender ;  and  the  end  comes — alas !  how 
speedily — ^ruined  cliaracter,  blighted  prospects,  and 
broken  hearts. 

l^or  is  it  superfluous  to  say  to  the  professing  Chris- 
tian, or  even  the  true  believer, — ^Beware  of  this  parti- 
cular artifice  of  the  adversary.  You  are  not  ignorant 
of  Satan's  wiles  and  devices ;  and  sad  experience  may 
have  proved  to  you  that  this  is  among  the  worst.  It 
is  the  very  triumph  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  What 
shipwrecks  of  £uth  and  of  a  good  conscience  have  been 
made  on  this  very  rock !  With  what  subtlety  has  insi- 
dious habit  contrived  in  this  way  to  weave  her  chains 
of  exquisite  delicacy  around  the  weak  or  willing  victims 
of  her  craft !  You  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  ven- 
turing on  a  measure  of  doubtful,  or  more  than  doubtful 
indulgence ;  and  in  venturing  upon  it,  timidly  and  for 
once  only,  you  have  scruples,  and  are  '^exceeding  sorry." 
Again,  however,  the  strong  reasons,  or  plaiisible  excuses, 
are  urged ;  again  you  venture  on  the  compliance  in- 
dicated ;  and  it  is  with  fewer  scruples  and  less  ^^  ex- 
ceeding sorrow."  Soon,  the  first  landing-place  is 
reached.  The  act  of  worldly  conformity,  fi'om  being 
occasional,  has  become  customary ;  inward  upbraiding 
ceases;  and  you  are  '' exceeding  sorry"  no  longer.    It 
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is  the  dark  deceitful  lull  before  the  gathering  storm. 
Presently  you  are  required  to  advance  another  step  in 
the  direction  you  have  begun  to  walk.  You  resist ; 
but  your  resistance  is  met  by  a  smile  of  derision  or  a 
scowl  of  defiance.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  circum* 
stances  you  cannot  now  control.  You  are  committed 
to  accomplices  from  whom  you  cannot  now  draw  back. 
You  have  contracted  habits  you  cannot  shake  off. 
Forward  you  are  constrained  to  go — ^reluctantly,  for 
you  are  "  exceeding  sorry ; "  but  still  forward  you  are 
carried,  till  another  stage  is  gained  and  another  respite 
granted.  Thus  you  go  on,  unless  specially  and  almost 
miraculously  arrested  by  sovereign  grace,  sinning  and 
sorrowing — sorrowing  and  yet  sinning  still.  For  when 
your  sorrow  for  sin  is  of  such  a  sort  as  we  have  been 
tracing,  and  is  again  and  again  overborne,  what  secu- 
rity can  it  afford  against  the  '^  great  transgression  ? '' 
(Psa.  xix.  13.)  Or  what  can  the  history  of  your  reli- 
gious walk  be  expected  to  end  in,  but  the  ruin  of 
hardened  and  final  impenitence?  You  are  ever 
struggling,  but  still  ever  surrendering:  you  sin  and 
are  sorry;  you  are  "exceeding  sorry" — and  yet  go 
on  to  sin. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  sorrow  be  thus  practi- 
cally inefficacious,  wherein  does  its  inefficacy  consist  ? 
Or  how  may  it  be  distinguished  from  that  sorrow 
which,  being  of  a  godly  sort,  "  worketh  repentance 
unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of?" 

Two  distinctive  marks  may  be  enough ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sorrow  in  question 
has  in  it  no  true  fear  of  God,  and  no  just  sense  of 
sin. 
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I.  There  is  in  it  no  true  fear  of  Qod ;  for  in  all  this 
sorrow  you  regard  God^  if  you  regard  him  at  all^  as  if 
he  were  just  such  an  one  as  yourselves — as  if  he  were 
like  an  eartUy  friend,  whom,  if  by  any  accident  you 
happen  to  offend  him^  you  may  easily  conciliate  and 
appease  by  a  few  formal  commonplaces  of  apologetic 
regret.  In  making  your  way  through  a  crowded 
street;  you  are  compelled  to  elbow  and  jostle  some  one 
whom  you  respect.  You  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask 
his  pardon — you  did  not  intend  to  hurt — you  are 
'^ exceeding  sorry;"  but  the  pressure  was  so  great! 
Your  interest  obliges  you  to  take  an  unwonted  and 
unwarrantable  hberty  with  one  on  whose  personal 
regard  and  indulgence  you  think  you  can  reckon. 
You  explain  the  freedom  you  have  used  or  are  about 
to  use— you  are  "exceeding  sorry"  that  it  should  be 
necessary ;  but  you  know  he  will  excuse  you ;  and, 
after  all,  between  friends  is  it  not  a  trifle  ? 

And  if  your  sin  were  no  more  than  such  a  Uberty 
taken,  or  such  a  personal  offence  heedlessly  given,  in 
your  intercourse  with  a  being  with  whom  you  might 
use  familiarity,  and  who,  in  his  dealings  with  you,  had 
to  consult  merely  his  personal  predilections — ^then  you 
might  presume  that  he  would  excuse  it  too.  But 
the  Almighty  God — the  High  and  Holy  One— is  not 
to  be  thus  regarded.  He  is  the  moral  governor  of 
moral  beings ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  acting  in  his  treatment  of  sin  and  of  sinners. 
Were  God  divested  of  this  high  supremacy,  as  the 
ruler  and  the  judge  of  all;  were  he  at  liberty — ^we 
speak  with  reverence — ^to  deal  with  men  as  a  private 
person  deals  with  those  who  have  personally  wronged 
or  insulted  him ;  then  it  might  be  conceivable  that  he 
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should  accept  as  easily  as  they  are  lightly  uttered^  the 
casual  ofF-hand  apologies  of  his  weak  and  wayward 
creatures.  And  is  it  not  precisely  hecause  you  do 
thus  conceive  of  him,  that  you  venture  to  trifle  so 
recklessly  with  his  authority,  and  to  presume  so  con- 
fidently on  his  indulgence?  You  flatter  yourselves 
that  he  will  not  severely  visit  your  failings ;  and  if  he 
should  chance  to  take  offence  for  any  reason  at  any 
neglect  you  seem  to  show,  a  little  explanation  will  set 
all  right.  "  You  are  exceeding  sorry ; "  but  you  really 
meant  no  harm.  He  will  make  allowance  for  your  in- 
firmity, and  accept,  as  a  sufficient  apology,  the  r^et 
you  feel  for  thus  offending  him. 

Offending  him !  And  who  or  what  art  thou,  O  sin- 
ner !  worm  of  the  earth,  that  thou  shouldest  stand  on 
such  a  footing  with  thy  God?  Thinkest  thou  that 
thy  sin,  or  thy  sorrow  either,  can  reach  or  affect 
Him,  the  King,  dwelling  in  Ught  inaccessible  and 
full  of  glory,  as  if  He  were  a  man,  dependent  upon 
thee  for  his  happiness  or  his  honour?  Alas!  what 
presumption  in  us,  sinfiil  mortals,  to  conceive  of  the 
Holy  One,  or  to  treat  with  him — as  we  might  conceive 
of,  and  treat  with,  a  fellow-mortal  whom  we  had  hap- 
pened to  wrong  or  irritate !  He  is  offended  with  us,  we 
scarcely  know,  or  care  to  ask,  why — unreasonably,  we 
are  apt  to  think  and  somewhat  capriciously ;  but  a  few 
words  of  concession,  a  few  signs  of  self-abasement,  will 
pacify  his  resentment,  and  win  his  toleration  of  our 
weakness !  Even  so  an  ignorant  and  wilful  child  misin- 
terprets the  reason  of  a  father's  just  displeasure.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  parental  authority,  or  of  paren- 
tal discipline.  He  sees  only  that  his  father  is  angry, 
and  fondly  hopes  that  a  few  expressions  of  regret  and 
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a  few  tears  of  sorrow  will  coax  and  persuade  him  into 
easy  and  indulgent  good-humour.  And  you^  0  sin- 
ner! will  deal  thus  with  God, — as  a  froward  child  with 
a  doting  parent!  And  when  his  voice  is  raised  to^ 
forbid,  and  his  arm  to  threaten,  and  his  angel  stands 
to  oppose  you — still,  by  humble  apologies  and  profes- 
sions of  "  exceeding  sorrow,"  you  will  work  upon  his 
compassion,  and  win,  if  not  his  sanction,  yet  at  least 
his  tolerance ; — so  that  if  you  may  not  yield  to  him,  he 
shall  yield  to  you,  and  suffer  you  quietly  to  go  your 
own  way ! 

II.  Uor  in  this  kind  of  sorrow  is  there  a  just  sense 
of  sin.  There  cannot  be ;  for  a  just  sense  of  sin  flows 
from  a  true  fear  of  God.  The  feeling,  accordingly, 
which  such  sorrow  is  apt  to  cherish,  is  that  of  regret 
as  for  a  misfortune,  not  repentance  as  for  a  fault. 
There  is  a  secret  presumption  that  you  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  to  be  blamed;  and  instead  of  a 
profound  sense  of  your  guilt,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  heinousness  of  your  offence  and  the  justice  of 
yom:  condemnation,  there  is  rather  an  impression  that 
it  would  be  an  extreme  measure  of  severity  on  the 
part  of  God,  were  he  to  withhold  from  you  the  indul- 
gence you  need.  Deeper  feelings,  doubtless,  of  poig- 
nant grief  and  remorse  may  wring  your  hearts,  as  more 
generous  and  gracious  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  his 
hoUness  and  love,  occasionally  visit  your  minds.  Smit- 
ten with  admiration,  gratitude,  and  awe,  you  may  have 
something  like  a  real  and  longing  wish  that  you  could 
please  God,  and  real  and  bitter  disappointment  be- 
cause you  cannot.  But  it  is  a  calamity  that  distresses 
you,  not  a  crime.     It  is  your  infirmity — ^your  fate; 
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but  still  not  your  fault !  There  may  be  sorrow  when 
you  sin ;  but  it  is  the  sorrow,  not  of  self-condemnation, 
but  of  self-justification.  There  is  no  conviction  in  it 
— ^no  confession — ^no  conversion — ^no  forgiveness. 

True  sorrow  for  sin  impUes  a  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Grod — ^the  sovereignty  of  his  authority, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  his  grace.  Or,  in  other  words, 
it  impUes  your  looking  to  the  cross  of  Christy  and 
beholding  there,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  God.  Let 
the  enUghtening  Spirit  shine  into  your  hearts,  to  give 
you  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then,  at  last,  feeling  the 
extent  and  reasonableness  of  his  righteous  claims  over 
you,  and  the  deep  demerit  of  your  opposition  to  his 
will,  you  stand  before  him  naked  and  without  excuse ; 
*'  every  mouth  stopped,"  and  every  one  of  you  "brought 
in  guilty "  at  his  bar.  '*  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have 
I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight :  that  thou 
mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  be  clear 
when  thou  judgest"  (Psalm  U.  4). 

Thus,  as  lost  sinners,  appropriating  and  apprehend- 
ing the  full  and  free  forgiveness  dispensed  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  sealed  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  you 
receive  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  not  as  a  kind  of 
indulgence  on  which  you  may  indefinitely  presume,  but 
as  a  special  and  signal  act  of  grace.  You  feel  that  he 
sets  you  free,  once  for  all,  from  all  condemnation,  and 
sends  you  forth  as  his  redeemed  and  reconciled  chil- 
dren ;  not  to  sin  and  be  sorry,  but  to  be  ever  sorrow- 
ing— so  as  to  *'sin  no  more"  (John  v.  14,  and  viii.  11). 


IX. 


HEROD  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ALLEGED  NECESSITY 

OF  SINNING. 


''And  the  king  was  lorry;  nevertheless  for  the  oath's  sake*  and  them 
which  sat  with  hira  at  meat,  he  commanded  it  to  be  given  her  " — 
Matt.  xiv.  9. 

''And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry;  yet  for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for 
their  sakes  which  sat  with  him,  he  would  not  rgect  her." — ^Mark  vi. 
26. 


There  is  a  world  of  sad  meaning  in  the  little  word  that 
qualities  the  intimation  of  Herod's  grief.  ''  The  king 
was  exceeding  sorry;  yet" — .  He  "was  sorry;  never- 
theless— •"  The  full  half  of  all  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
are  committed  in  this  very  way,  with  a  feeling  of  Bor- 
row  and  an  excuse  of  necessity;  one  half  of  the  sinners 
of  mankind  are  in  the  very  predicament  of  this  king. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  reUgion^  but  somehow  they 
are  always  compelled  to  compromise  it ;  they  cannot 
help  it ;  they  are  "  exceeding  sorry ; "  but  yet — . 
•  O  this  treacherous — ^but  yet !  How  many  good  reso- 
lutions and  good  feelings  does  it  nullify!  How  many 
admirable  designs  does   it  interrupt!      How   many 
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excellent  premises  does  it  bring  to  a  '^  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion ! " 

•*  Bat  jet,  Madam ! 
I  do  not  like-— Bat  yet.     It  doth  allaj 
The  good  precedent  1    Fie  upon — Bat  jet! 
But  yet — ^18  as  a  jailer  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrouB  malefkctor." 

So  the  poet  complains.  And  not  less  indignantly 
may  the  Christian  moralize  oyer  this  poor  equivocator — 
But  yet; — ^this  shuffler  between  a  frank  affirmative 
Yes^  and  a  bold  outspoken  negative^  I^o ; — this  halt- 
ing^ envious  busybody^  that  is  ever  coming  between  a 
man  and  his  wishes; — ^paving  the  way  to  hell  with  good 
intentions^  and  blasting  with  his  mildew  many  a  holy 
and  heavenward  aspiration. 

But  yet  even  this  same  trimming  waverer — "  but 
yet" — ^may  demand  a  hearing.  He  has  his  reasons — 
''For  his  oath's  sake^  and  for  their  sakes  which  sat 
with  him,  he  would  not  reject  her."  And  they  are 
strong  enough  reasons: — an  oath  in  heaven  and  a 
pledge  on  earth — ^the  entanglement  of  a  double  obli- 
gation, on  which  God  above  and  man  below  may 
equally  insist. 

Are  the  reasons  valid  i  Such  a  question  we  need 
scarcely  ask  or  answer.  But  are  they  alleged  honestly, 
and  in  good  faith  ?  This  is  a  more  interesting  inquiry. 
And.  in  deaUng  with  it,  we  must  distinguish  between 
excuses  of  weakness  and  apologies  for  wilfulness. 

I.  Is  it  a  case  of  weakness?  Do  you  really  find 
yourselves  committed  unawares  ?  And  is  it  in  all  since- 
rity that  you  pitifully  urge  the  plea — You  have  gone  too 
far  to  draw  back  ?   You  would  &in  do  so ;  but  yet — • 
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Certainly  you  are  entitled  to  sympathy ;  and  none 
like-minded  with  the  Saviour  will  treat  your  sad  embar- 
rassment with  contempt.  Far  be  it  from  a  Ghristian 
counseUor  to  make  light  of  the  delicacies  and  diffi- 
culties of  your  position.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  ask  you,  in  all  tenderness,  two  questions  deeply 
affecting  your  responsibility.  In  the  first  place.  How 
came  you  into  such  a  position  f  In  the  second  place. 
What  hinders  your  escape  from  it  t 

Thus,  in  the  first  place, — ^How  came  you  into  your 
present  position,  delicate  and  difficult  as  confessedly 
it  may  be  ?  Tour  oath,  you  say,  binds  you — and 
your  companions  expect  you — ^to  sacrifice  your  godly 
principles  and  scruples ;  at  least  in  this  one  instance, 
and  to  this  precise  extent.  It  is  painful,  and  you  are 
"  exceeding  sorry ; "  but  you  are  doubly  pledged  to  it ; 
before  God  and  men. 

You  are  pledged  before  God ;  there  is  your  oath. 
Now,  this  may  mean  that  you  really  have  involved 
yourselves  so  deeply  as  to  admit  of  a  question  of  con- 
science, or  scruple  of  religion,  being  raised  when  you 
attempt  to  draw  back.  If  so,  the  alternative  before 
you  is  distressing  indeed ;  and  in  the  choice  you  have 
to  make  you  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  The  vow  of 
Jephthah,  however  we  may  interpret  it — ^whether  as 
dooming  his  daughter  to  a  sacrificial  death,  or  as  devot- 
ing  her  to  a  perpetual  and  sacred  virginity — stands 
out  in  holy  Scripture,  written  for  our  learning,  as  a 
solemn  and  awful  beacon  against  all  rash  tampering 
with  the  name  of  God,  or  with  the  sanctity  of  a  cove- 
nant  with  God.  It  is  possible  that  3rou  may  have 
fallen  into  a  similar  snare_at  least  in  your  own  honest 
opinion  of  your  case.  But  the  far  more  probable  suppo- 
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sition  ifl,  that  what  you  mistake  for  a  sacred  pledging 
of  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  God^  is  really  nothing 
more  than  your  being  committed  in  your  own  opinion. 
You  have  formed  a  resolution^  more  or  less  delibe- 
rately ;  and  it  is  a  mortification  of  your  self-esteem  to 
find  that  you  must  alter  your  course. 

And  then  you  are  pledged,  not  only  in  your  own 
mind,  but  in  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  men.  The 
pledge  may  be  either  express  or  virtual ;  but  taking  it 
at  its  lowest  value,  and  in  its  loosest  form,  we  must 
admit  that  the  entanglement  is  sufficiently  serious. 

Have  you  experimentally  arrived  at  the  discovery,  that 
wickedness  makes  a  tool  of  weakness  ?  Have  you  found 
that  novices  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  professed  and 
practised  proficients  in  crime  ?  Have  you  learned  that 
tutors  in  sin  invariably  become  tyrants  ? — and  that  they 
will  not  let  you  alone  until  they  have  constrained  you 
to  do  their  bidding? — ^For,  thereafter,  they  may  cast  you 
aside  as  exhausted  instruments,  or  worthless  remnants, 
of  their  pleasure. 

Truly  you  are  to  be  pitied.  But  the  question  must 
be  pressed  upon  you — How  came  you  into  a  position 
so  embarrassing  ?  And  it  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  vexing  you  that  we  press  this  question,  but  for  rea- 
sons of  obvious  practical  importance. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is,  that  you  may  apprehend 
and  feel  your  guilt.  For  you  may  rely  on  it  that  your 
case  will  never  be  adequately  treated  so  long  as  you 
consider  yoiurselves,  or  are  considered  by  others,  to  be 
the  objects  of  pity  merely,  and  not  of  blame.  Cer- 
tainly pity  is  not  to  be  withheld;  and,  in  any  judgment 
your  fellow-men  pronounce  upon  your  conduct,  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  may  have  been  placed  are 
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to  be  taken  into  account.  But  there  is  a  riak  of  your 
being  fondled  in  the  cradle  of  a  spurious  sentimental 
sympathy^  when  it  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  be 
startled,  were  it  even  as  by  the  alarum  of  judgment 
and  the  trump  of  doom. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  dangers  of  these 
times  in  which  we  live.  It  may  arise  partly  out  of  the 
influence  of  a  false  infidel  philosophy,  which  would 
make  mind  the  mere  development  of  matter,  and  moral 
character  the  mere  result  and  joint  product  of  material 
organization  and  physical  laws.  Or,  it  may  be  partly 
through  a  reaction  from  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the 
old  penal  code,  which  assuredly  dealt  with  offenders 
pitUesdy  enough.  And  partly  abo  it  may  spring  from 
a  sort  of  conscientious  feeUng  of  self--condemnation, 
and  the  impression  that,  having  done  so  Uttle  to  pre- 
vent evil,  society  has  but  a  doubtful  right  to  punish  it. 
One  or  other  of  these  causes,  or  all  of  them  combined, 
may  account  for  the  tendency  to  which  we  refer.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  it  is  fast  growing  into  a  mis- 
chievous and  fatal  infatuation  in  the  department  of 
pubUc  morals  and  social  order.  Criminals  are  regarded 
as  entitled  to  sympathy.  And  so  they  are ; — ^no  class 
of  the  community  are  more  so.  But,  practically,  it 
is  coming  to  this,  that  they  are  regarded  as  entitled  to 
sympathy  only,  and  not  deserving  also  of  blame.  And 
a  sickly,  sentimental,  feminine  sensibility, — ^very  far 
removed  from  the  manly  and  Christian  philanthropy 
that  first  groped  its  way  into  our  jails  and  bridewells, — 
would  treat  the  violator  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
as  a  victim  rather  than  a  villain — ^to  be  pitied  rather 
than  to  be  punished. 

The  contagion  of  this  false  feeling  is  but  too  likely 
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to  readhi  the  private  walks  of  life^  and  even  the  inner 
region  of  spiritual  experience.     There^  also^  the  idea 
is  apt  to  prevail^  that  conformity  to   the  world  is 
the  consequence   of  circumstances  such  as  make  it 
almost  unavoidable.     Under  this  impression^  you  may 
be  mourning  over  your  declension  from  your  first  love^ 
and  complaining  of  it  to  others  on  whose  friendship 
and  fellow-feehng  you  think  you  have  a  claim.     You 
spread  out  your  difficuUies,  and  open  up  the  hidden 
distresses  of  your  souL   Your  want  of  comfortable  assur- 
ance and  living  joy,  in  your  fellowship  with  God — ^the 
constant  intrusion  of  the  world  and  the  world's  cares — 
the  unfizedness  of  your  thoughts  in  devotion^  and  the 
secularity  of  your  hearts — ^the  little  hold  you  have  of 
the  tmseen  and  eternal  state,  and  the  little  hold  it  has 
of  you — ^the  immersion  of  yoiu:  minds  in  the  drudgery 
of  daily  toil,  or  in  the  necessary  calls  of  social  courtesy 
and  kindness — and,  as  the  effect  of  all  this,  the  feeble* 
ness  of  your  faith  and  the  languor  of  your  love, — such 
evils  in  your  spiritual  condition  you  pour  into  the  ear 
of  pious  friendship,  with  broken  voice  and  bitter  tears, 
looking,  all  the  while,  for  the  earnest  and  intelligent 
sympathy  of  brotherly  love. 

And  God  forbid  that  you  should  want  this  sym- 
pathy :  tenderly  must  your  case  be  treated.  But  let 
it  be  treated  truthfully,  too.  Come,  we  say  to  you, 
rouse  yourselves,  and  quit  you  like  men.  Get  rid  of 
the  imbecility  of  a  mere  appeal  to  pity.  Look  boldly 
at  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Oonsider  how  you 
have  come  to  be  so  involved  and  committed  as  you 
now  are.  Bealise  your  full  responsibility.  Believe  that 
you  are  not  the  sport  of  chance  and  victims  of  fate.  No. 
You  are  not  passively  moulded  into  a  character  that 
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is  indelible ;  nor  are  you  brought  by  any  irreBistible 
necessity  into  a  condition  that  is  irremediable.  It  is 
your  sin^  as  well  as  your  sorrow,  that  you  have  come 
into  this  state ;  and  the  first  step  towards  your  being 
relieved  is,  that  ^*  your  sin  must  find  you  out." 

The  other  reason,  accordingly,  for  insisting  on  this 
inquiry  is,  that  being  convinced  of  guilt,  you  may  not 
despair  of  recovery.  For  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
dangerous  influence  abroad,  so  far  as  peiBonal  effort  is 
concerned,  than  that  of  a  sort  of  covert  and  incipient 
fatalism.  The  listless  impression  of  utter  helplessness 
that  creeps  into  the  soul,  when  folly  or  excess  has 
contrived  to  cast  its  lethargic  spell  over  you,  is 
like  the  stupor  that  steals  upon  the  senses  of  the 
benumbed  traveller,  as  weary  and  wayworn,  amid  the 
northern  ice,  he  yields  to  the  seduction  of  an  insidious 
slumber.  It  is  real  kindness  to  break,  however  pain- 
AiUy,  that  sleep  of  death. 

Hence  our  urgency  in  pressing  home  the  question; — 
How  came  you  into  a  predicament  so  painful  ?  Arouse 
yourselves  to  a  firm  and  strong  grasp  of  the  entangle- 
ments that  beset  you.  To  bewail  them  as  mkfortunes 
merely,  is  to  indulge  the  mere  fretfulness  of  a  child. 
Take  a  manlier  view  of  them.  Deal  with  them  as  sins ; 
and  deal  with  yourselves  as  sinners.  And  look  well  into 
the  source  of  your  sin — into  its  very  fountain-head 
and  spring.  It  is  idle  to  throw  the  Uame  on  circum- 
stances or  companions.  You  are  yourselves  the  guilty 
parties.  And  the  very  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  is 
not  only  to  criminate  and  condemn  yourselves, — but  to 
investigate,  to  its  utmost  depth,  both  the  cause  of  your 
criminality  and  the  ground  of  your  condemnation. 
This  was  what  David  did,  when,  abandoning  all 
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refuges  of  lies  and  e2:pedients  of  self-justification^  he 
''acknowledged  his  sin  unto  the  Lord^"  feeling  both 
its  offensiveness  in  the  sight  of  God  and  its  just  liabi- 
lity to  wrath;  and  then^  tracing  it  up  to  its  bitter 
source^  cried  out  in  his  godly  sorrow,  ''  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 
Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  God ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me"  (Psalm  li.  6-10). 

But,  in  the  second  place,  besides  asking  how  came 
you  into  your  present  embarrassment,  we  must  ask 
also.  What  really  hinders  your  escape  from  it  ?  Your 
vow,  you  say,  and  the  right  your  companions  have 
over  you — **  for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for  their  sakes 
that  sat  with  him." 

Assuming  still  that  yours  is  a  case  of  weakness  rather 
than  wilfulness, — ^we  ask  you  to  consider  the  real  value 
and  force  of  these  excuses.  To  what  do  they  amount  ? 
Your  vow,  your  oath — ^what  is  that  but  a  feeling  of 
false  pride  ?  The  opinion  or  expectation  of  your  fellow 
men — ^what  is  that  but  a  feeling  of  false  shame  ? 

False  pride!  False  shame!  And  are  these,  after 
all,  the  giant  forms  and  fantasies  that  stand  forth  to 
oppose  you  when  you  would  retrace  your  steps,  and 
recover  yourselves  ?  And  what  strength  is  there  in 
them,  when  it  is  a  prophet's  head  that  you  are  requir- 
ed to  sacrifice  ?  To  what  a  height  must  the  infatuation 
of  self-deception  have  come,  if  a  conviction  like  this 
can  be  seriously  entertained ! 

And  afber  all,  even  at  the  last  hour,  might  not  Herod 
have  frankly  owned  a  fault  in  himself,  and  fearlessly 
disowned  the  fellowship  of  those  ''  who  sat  at  meat  with 
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him?"  Had  he  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  he 
abased  before  God^  and  exalted  before  men — to  aban- 
don his  false  pride  in  the  presence  of  God^  and  over- 
come his  false  shame  in  the  presence  of  men — ^to  say  to 
his  God^  "  I  have  sinned  against  thee,  thee  only ;"  and 
to  his  fellow-men,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  you?" — 
the  night,  so  dark  and  bloody,  might  have  become  to 
him  ere  it  closed  the  dawn  of  a  bright  and  blessed  day. 
John,  out  of  his  prison,  would  have  preached  repen- 
tance to  the  humbled  monarch  as  freely  and  fully  as 
ever  he  did  to  the  multitudes  in  the  wilderness.  Herod 
might  have  heard  of  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  sin;  and  before  the  morning  broke,  had  he 
preferred  the  living  voice  to  the  hfeless  head  of  his 
injured  friend,  there  might  have  been  joy  over  him 
in  heaven  among  the  angels  of  God,  and  on  earth, 
in  his  own  heart,  peace  with  God  and  good-will  to- 
wards men. 

Was  there  no  sense  of  such  an  alternative  in  the 
mind  of  Herod  that  night  ?  Did  it  never  once  occur 
to  him  that  he  was  a  man,  not  to  say  a  king ;  and 
that  he  had  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  John  was 
free  ?  Was  there  not  a  critical  instant,  when  he  had 
almost  ventured  on  such  a  step— when  the  spell  was 
all  but  broken,  and  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  assert-i* 
ing  his  hberty  of  choice  ? 

And  is  there  not  always  some  faint  and  passing 
glimpse  of  a  freer  and  better  choice  darting  across  the 
gloomy  helplessness  of  soul  with  which  you  abandon 
yourselves  to  a  supposed  necessity  of  evil  ?  Are  you 
not  conscious,  that  in  every  step  you  have  been  taking 
there  has  been  a  moment  when,  by  one  vigorous  effort, 
you  might  have  broken  the  vile  enchantment  under 
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which  you  were  spell-bound^  and  when  jou  have 
found  yourself  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  it  f  At 
such  a  moment  the  truth  has  flashed  upon  you^  and 
you  have  felt  that  the  cords  which  bound  you  were 
become  as  flaxen  threads.  The  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  is  within  your  grasp ;  the  Spkit  is  moving  in 
your  soul.  One  stroke,  and  you  are  free ;  one  leap, 
and  you  are  safe ; — free  to  close  with  Christ  in  spite 
of  aU  evil  surmises  and  misgivings-^e  in  the  em- 
brace  of  Christ,  whatever  storms  may  rise  and  rage 
around. 

You  know  that  there  has  been  such  a  crisis  as  this ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  is  apt  to  enhance  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  despondency.  But  it  need  not,  and  it 
should  not.  Bather  let  it  open  your  eyes  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  such  pleas  as  the  adversary  may  be 
urging  for  keeping  you  ensnared  in  his  wiles.  Take 
courage  for  one  prompt  and  peremptory  exertion  of 
your  own  will  and  power,  in  the  humble  confidence 
that  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.  There  are  really  no  obstacles  in  your 
way,  if  only  your  false  pride  and  shame  will  give  place 
to  that  fear  of  God  which  knows  no  fear  or  favour  of 
man ;  and  if  only  you  will  believe  that  ''  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

II.  Thus  &r  we  have  considered  Herod's  plea  as 
urged  rather  in  weakness  than  in  wilfulness ;  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  most  common  case  among  professing 
Christians,  and,  practically,  the  most  interesting.  But 
the  partition  between  weakness  and  wilfulness  is  very 
slight  and  slender ;  and  as  "  secret  faults  "  rapidly 
and  imperceptibly  pass  into  '^  presumptuous  sins,"  so 
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what  may  be  at  first  the  honest  atid  really  distressing 
complaint  of  occasional  infirmity,  is  apt  to  become, 
erelong^  the  contented  acquiescence  of  a  confirmed 
and  customary ''  walking  after  the  course  of  this  world." 

The  growth  of  this  wilful  spirit  may  be  traced,  first, 
in  your  more  deliberate  justifying  of  yourselves ;  -and, 
secondly,  in  your  more  daring  defiance  of  God. 

The  first  symptom  is  the  increasing  deliberation,  and 
perverse  systematic  ingenuity,  with  which  you  justify 
yourselves.  With  increasing  ease  you  evade  duty — 
with  increasing  boldness  you  palliate  sin. 

Is  a  call  of  duty  addressed  to  you — ^whether  from 
without,  through  the  word  and  providence  of  God, 
or  from  within,  through  the  stings  or  stirrings  of  your 
own  conscience?  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  dealing 
with  you  on  the  score  of  any  neglected  obligation, 
whether  of  piety  and  prayer,  or  of  liberality  and  love  i 
Are  you  urged  to  give  more  earnest  heed  than  hitherto 
to  the  exercises  of  private  retirement  and  social  wor- 
ship-'-^the  closet,  the  study,  the  prayer-meeting,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  sanctuary?  Axe  you  pressed  and 
straitened  in  your  own  minds,  as  to  a  more  frequent 
and  devout  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  more 
punctual  observance  of  all  the  hallowed  and  hereditary 
order  of  a  Scottish  Christian  home?  Or  is  it  some 
opportunity  of  greater  usefulness  and  more  active  zeal 
in  the  Lord's  cause  that  is  presented  to  you  ?  And  are 
you  conscious  of  something  very  Uke  a  call  from  hea- 
ven, to  part  with  more  of  your  substance  for  heavenly 
ends,  or  to  give  more  of  your  time  and  thoughts  to 
such  works  as  may  awaken  joy  among  the  heavenly 
hosts?  And  are  you  hesitating  and  hanging  back? 
It  is  not  that  you  either  doubt  or  deny  the  general 
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reasonableness  of  what  is  asked.  Gladly  would  you 
aim  at  the  very  highest  standard  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion— as  some  whom  you  can  name  may  easily  do^  and 
as  you  yourselves  hope  one  day  to  be  able  to  do.  At 
present^  however,  with  every  desire  on  your  part  to 
aspire  to  the  most  elevated  style  of  Christianity,  you  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  practicable.  You  are  ''  exceeding 
sorry/'  but  your  indispensable  engagements,  and  the 
demands  of  the  society  in  which  you  move,  form  an 
obstacle,  in  the  mean  time,  insurmountable. 

So  far,  your  reasoning  has  the  aspect  of  a  graceful 
and  sorrowful  declinature.  But  a  question  or  two 
may  be  permitted.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  we 
may  ask,  that  this  process  of  apologetic  pleading  is 
becoming  easier  to  yourselves — that  you  can  satisfy 
yourselves  now  with  reasons  such  as,  at  one  time, 
would  have  availed  you  little — that  appeals  to  your 
conscience,  and  misgivings  in  your  conscience,  are  dis- 
posed of  more  promptly  than  they  once  were?  Or 
again,  we  may  ask,  are  you  beginning  to  calculate 
more  confidently  than  you  could  once  venture  to  do, 
on  the  acquiescence  of  others  ?  Formerly,  even  when 
your  own  judgment,  as  you  persuaded  yourselves,  was 
convinced,  and  your  own  conscience  was  consequently 
at  ease,  you  had  doubts  as  to  your  being  able  to  carry 
other  judgments  along  with  you ;  and  you  would  have 
shrunk,  with  a  somewhat  nervous  sensitiveness,  from  the 
idea  of  submitting  your  case  unreservedly  to  the  opinion 
of  your  most  intimate  Christian  friend,  not  to  speak 
of  the  verdict  of  the  general  Christian  world.  Have 
you  grown  bolder  now  ?  Above  all,  we  may  ask  finally, 
are  you  secretly  conscious  that,  when  your  apology  is 
sustained,  whether  by  yourselves  or  others  around  you. 
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there  is  really,  in  spite  of  all  your  expressions  of  regret, 
and  your  attempts  to  be  "  exceeding  sorry,"  a  feeling  of 
relief,  rather  than  a  sense  of  disappointment,  as  if  it 
were  not  a  labour  of  love  which  you  were  reluctantly 
hindered  from  undertaking,  but  a  task  and  irksome 
drudgery,  from  which  you  had  made  your  escape  ? 

Tlien  beware  of  the  hardening  of  your  hearts  through 
the  deceitfrdness  of  sin.  If  questions  like  these  cause 
you  ever  so  little  to  wince  and  feel  sore,  it  is  high  time 
for  you  to  awake  out  of  sleep.  It  is  no  longer  in  mere 
weakness,  but  partly,  at  least,  in  wilfulness  too,  that 
you  are  availing  yourselves  of  the  convenient  services 
of  a — "  but  yet ; "  and  although  you  may  still,  from 
time  to  time,  experience  enough  of  poignant  and  sharp 
remorse  to  make  you  "  exceeding  sorry,"  it  is  now  fast 
becoming  a  settled  thing  with  you,  that  such  sorrow  is 
itself  a  vexation,  with  which  you  must  lay  your  account, 
and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that 
you  should  ever  be  able  to  get  rid. 

The  same  sad  course  might  be  traced  in  the  pallia- 
tion of  sin,  as  well  as  the  evasion  of  duty.  And  here 
the  rapid  progress  which  may  be  made  in  the  art  of 
self-justification  conspicuously  appears.  For  the  vague 
and  indefinite  character  of  the  line  that  marks  off  the 
forbidden  ground,  enhances  at  once  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  and  the  facility  of  finding  excuses  for  com- 
pUance.  There  are  so  many  difficult  questions  that 
may  be  raised  as  to  particular  instances  of  worldly 
conformity,  and  the  considerations  for  and  against  them 
are  so  compUcated,  that  the  path  of  duty  comes  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  cloud ;  and  you  are  at  a  loss  whether  to 
go  or  stay,  to  resist  or  yield.  Thus  you  venture  upon 
your  first  Uberties  with  doubtful  steps,  being  really 
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unable  to  determine  what  is  best.  But  the  misfortune 
is^  that  you  soon  become  unwilling  too.  The  sort  of 
haze^  which  at  first  was  so  distracting  and  distressing, 
gradually  becomes  rather  welcome  than  otherwise. 
The  difficulty  you  feel  in  determining  the  right  course^ 
ceases  to  be  so  vexatious  as  once  it  was^  and  you  are 
rather  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  it.  lil^aturally^  in  such 
a  state  of  mind,  you  exaggerate  the  difficulty.  In  fact, 
you  have  no  objection  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Ohurch's  separation  from  the  world  involved  in  an  in* 
extricable  maze  of  minute  special  pleading.  And  you 
glory  in  the  alleged  elasticity  of  gospel  principles  and 
gospel  precepts — the  very  feature  over  which  you  pro- 
fessed, at  first,  most  painfully  to  lament. 

Alas !  how  soon  and  how  certainly  does  this  train  of 
thought  lead  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  tampering  with 
these  principles  and  precepts  in  detail !  And  then, 
with  what  ea«e  do  you  contrive  to  give  yourselves  in- 
dulgence as  you  practise  the  tricks  of  trade  with  which 
your  professional  calling  may  be  beset,  and  join  in  the 
lighter  levities,  or  in  the  graver  follies,  of  your  rank 
and  station  in  the  world.  You  may  be  still  sorry, 
**  exceeding  sorry ; "  but  it  is  the  sorrow  of  one  be- 
moaning a  fatality,  not  bewailing  a  fault.  And,  accord- 
ingly, it  scarcely  at  all  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  your 
complacent  acquiescence  in  many  things  which  once 
might  have  greatly  shocked  you,  but  which  now  you 
have  learned  to  view  in  their  right  light,  as  inevit- 
able incidents  of  your  place  and  standing — to  be 
regretted,  perhaps,  but  scarcely  to  be  remedied  or 
redressed. 

Thus,  your  skill  in  the  art  of  justifying  yourselves 
is  rapidly  improved  by  practice ;   and  you  may  rely 
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on  it^  that  jour  bold  defiance  of  God  will  keep  pace 
with  it. 

This  is  the  other  mark^  or  Sjonptom,  of  weakness 
passing  into  wilfulness^  to  which  we  referred;  and  a 
very  few  words  may  suffice  to  expose  its  insidious  and 
deadly  nature. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  tempt  the 
Lord ;  and  never  is  it  more  so  than  when  you  tempt 
him  with  a  sincere  expression  of  sorrow,  and  under 
a  plausible  plea  of  necessity.  It  may  be  the  very 
turning-point  of  your  spiritual  history.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  critical  moment  when  at  any  time  you  find  your- 
self beginning  to  reckon  beforehand  on  the  forbearance 
of  God.  Deeply,  daily,  must  you  be  indebted  to 
that  forbearance;  and  the  more  you  know  of  the 
deceitfiilness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  your  own 
hearts,  and  grapple  in  close  conflict  with  the  world, 
the  devil,  and  the  flesh,  the  more  must  you  feel  your 
ever-increasing  debt  of  obligation.  But  there  is  the 
utmost  possible  difference  between  your  owning  the 
forbearance  of  God,  as  it  is  with  unwearied  pity  and 
patience  exercised  towards  you  in  your  actual  walk 
before  him,  and  your  anticipating  that  forbearance, 
and  laying  your  account  with  it  in  the  previous 
planning  of  your  walk.  The  two  states  of  mind  are 
'^wide  as  the  poles  asunder."  There  is  a  great  gulf 
between  them,  though,  alas !  it  is  a  gulf  over  which 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin  can  but  too  easily  and  imper- 
ceptibly effect  a  passage. 

And  if  you  once  begin  to  venture  on  such  a  liberty 
with  God,  where  are  you  to  stop?  It  is  in  itself 
essentially  the  height  of  presimiption  thus  to  treat  the 
High  and  Holy  One.     In  fact,  it  is  so  daring  and  pro- 
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fane  an  instance  of  impiety^  that  at  first  jou  shrink 
from  explicitly  avowing  it,  even  to  your  own  minds. 
But  mark  the  beginning  of  evil. 

Is  there  ever  a  course  of  conduct  to  which  you 
reconcile  yourselves,  perhaps  with  some  difficulty,  by 
the  reflection,  that  if  it  be  not  altogether  right,  God, 
in  his  long-suffering  patience,  and  in  consideration  of 
your  difficulty,  may  pass  it  by  ?  What  is  this  but  the 
germ  of  the  very  spirit  that  prompts  the  language  of 
the  wicked — "  The  Lord  seeth  not,  the  Lord  regardeth 
not ;"  ^' Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?" — ^the  spirit 
which  the  Lord  so  signally  rebukes — ^*  These  things 
hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  thoughtest 
that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself:  but  I 
will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine 
eyes,"  (Psalms  x.  xiv.  1.) 

You  may  not  indeed  adopt  the  very  words  of  the 
ungodly ;  you  may  even  repudiate  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  their  hearts.  But  what  is  it  that  your 
conduct  really  implies  ?  Let  it  be  ever  so  trifling  and 
unimportant  a  step  that  you  are  called  to  take ;  let  it 
be  a  step,  moreover,  about  which  ever  so  much  may 
be  said  in  the  way  of  specious  advocacy  and  extenua- 
tion ;  and  let  it  be  taken  with  ever  so  many  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  regret,  and  under  ever  so  strong  a 
pressure  of  necessity ; — still,  is  it  a  step  for  which  you 
have  a  shrewd  idea,  as  you  take  it,  that  you  will  have 
to  draw  more  or  less  upon  the  forbearance  of  God  ? 
Then,  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a  difierence 
in  principle  between  that  step,  so  taken,  and  the  bra- 
vado of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days — "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  ? "  And  farther,  be  sure  that, 
having  once  passed  the  line  of  a  holy  and  scrupulous 
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conscientiousness,  there  is  nothing  whatever  likely  to 
arrest  your  progress  before  you  reach  the  stage  of  hard- 
ened insensibility,  when  you  can  sin  with  a  high  and 
careless  hand,  as  if  you  might  defy  the  Holy  One  to 
judge  you. 

Surely  this  is  a  consideration  well  fitted  to  warn 
and  alarm.  God  is  not  mocked.  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  trifle  with  him.  His  forbearance  towards 
sin  is  not  so  cheaply  purchased  as  that  you  may  make 
a  convenience  of  it  at  your  pleasure ;  nor  does  his  way 
of  dealing  with  you,  in  reconciling  you  to  himself,  war- 
rant your  presumptuous  dealing  with  him  as  if  he 
were  to  accommodate  himself  to  you.  The  Gross  of 
Ghrist,  the  just  and  necessary  price  of  God's  long-suf- 
fering patience  and  your  perfect  peace,  makes  all  such 
compromise  impossible ;  and  the  full  and  free  forgive- 
ness  of  the  glorious  gospel  cries  shame  on  the  very 
thought  of  it.  The  very  bondage  of  guilty  fear  is  to 
steal  abroad  on  some  sly  errand  of  doubtftil  gain  or 
pleasure,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  notice  or  evading 
punishment.  The  liberty  of  conscious  acceptance  and 
acquittal — the  love  and  joy  of  adoption  and  conscious 
sonship— demand  a  franker  and  more  guileless  walk. 
To  give  way  to  circumstances  you  think  you  cannot 
control,  being  all  the  while  "  exceeding  sorry,"  but  yet 
preparing  beforehand  the  plausible  excuses  that  are  to 
justify  your  doubtful  choice — ^is  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
double  dealing  with  God,  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
land  you,  perhaps  before  you  are  well  aware  of  it,  in 
the  sin  of  lying  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  turning 
the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness — the  sin,  in  short, 
of  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to 
open  shame. 
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We  have  thus  sought  to  trace  the  progress  of  that 
helpless  frame  of  mind  of  which  we  have  an  example 
in  the  miserable  imbecility  of  Herod.  We  have  fol- 
lowed out  to  its  legitimate  issue  this  poor  habit  of 
self-justification^  which  leads  you  to  shelter  yourselves, 
as  if  you  were  the  passive  victims  of  an  irresistible 
fatalism,  under  pleas  of  strong  necessity  and  constraint, 
compeUing  you,  in  a  manner,  to  give  in.  We  close 
with  two  brief  remarks.  How  unsatisfying,  at  the  best, 
are  these  pleas  I     And  how  unsubstantial ! 

In  the  first  place.  Whom  do  they  really  satisfy? 
Not  yourselves ;  for  you  are  not  happy  and  at  your 
ease,  so  long  as  you  have  so  many  scruples  about 
yielding,  and  in  yielding  are  so  '^  exceeding  sorry." 
Nor  are  your  tempters  satisfied.  They  hail  your  con* 
cession,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  are  glad  to 
have  you  taken  in  their  wiles.  But  your  remaining 
reluctance  is  a  vexation  to  them ;  and  they  will  not 
rest  until  you  go  with  them  freely  and  joyfiilly,  instead 
of  being  so  ^^  exceeding  sorry."  Far  less  will  your  God 
be  satisfied.  If  your  own  hearts  condemn  you  in 
urging  your  excuses,  and  convict  you  of  secret  guile — 
God  is  greater  than  your  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
You  are  labouring  in  vain,  and  spending  your  strength 
for  nought.  Gome,  try  a  more  excellent  way ;  espe- 
cially since. 

In  the  second  place,  these  pleas  of  necessity  that 
embarrass  you  are  as  unsubstantial  as  they  are  unsa- 
tisfying. They  have  no  real  force  in  themselves,  nor  is 
there  any  where,  in  any  one,  any  right  or  power  to 
enforce  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  one  not  far 
off,  but  *^  standing  at  the  door  and  knocking ; "  and  if 
only  you  will  "  open  to  him,"  he  will  put  an  end  at 
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once  to  this  miserable  strife ;  he  ^^  will  oome  in  unto 
you,  and  sup  with  you,  and  you  with  him.''  Oall  John 
out  of  his  prison ;  lot  him  be  your  friend  once  more. 
Gall  on  Him  of  whom  John  bore  witness ;  or  rather 
hear  him  when  he  calls  on  you.  Jesus  will  speedUy 
cut  the  knot  of  all  your  worldly  entanglements,  and 
take  you  to  be  altogether  his  own ;  '^  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  There  is 
no  halting  or  hesitating  with  him ;  no  drawback,  no 
reserve,  no—"  but  yet"  in  the  whole  history  of  his  deal- 
ings with  poor  sinners  among  men.  Ko  such  word  is 
upon  his  gracious  lips ;  nor  is  the  thing  it  signifies  in  his 
large  and  loving  heart.  When  was  he  ever  found  qua- 
lifying, or  guarding,  or  hedging  the  boundless  liberality 
of  his  calls  and  offers  in  the  gospel,  by  such  a  poor 
afterthought  and  cautious  reservation  as  this — "but 
yet?"  "Come  unto  me!"  "Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth, 
come  unto  the  waters ! "  "Whosoever  will,  let  him  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely ! "  "  Whosoever 
cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ! "  Is  there 
ever  any — "  but  yet "  appended  to  any  of  these  gra- 
cious invitations  ?  ISo !  you  are  complete  in  Ohrist. 
BeUeving,  you  have  aU  things  in  Christ,  uncondition- 
ally, unreservedly,  assuredly,  and  for  ever,  without  "  if," 
or  "  but,"  or  any  such  thing.  Then  believe,  and  have 
done  with  this — "  but  yet" — at  once,  and  once  for  all. 
Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Receive  him  as  he 
is  freely  offered  to  you  in  the  gospel. 

I  do — I  try — I  would,  you  answer — "But  yet" — 
What !  O  sinner,  perishing  as  thou  art,  wilt  thou  still 
harp  on  this  poor  evasion !  When  it  is  thy  Saviour, 
thy  God,  who  is  speaking  to  thee,  giving  thee  eternal 
life,  holding  forth  to  thee,  as  thine  for  the  taking,  all 
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that  thou  canst  need  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  thine 
iniquities  and  the  healing  of  all  thj  diseases — ^is  it  for 
thee  to  cavil  and  question  any  farther — ^thwarting  the 
full  and  free  grace  of  his  proposal  with  this  subterfuge 
of  thine — ^this  equivocating  "  but  yet  ? "  You  would 
fain  believe^  and  have  peace  in  believing^  and  be  all 
that  Jesus  would  have  you  to  be — '*  but  yet — "  N^ay, 
whatever  you  are  going  to  add^  whether  you  are  about 
to  complain  of  coldness,  or  deadness,  or  unworthiness,  or 
unbelief — ^whatever  is  to  follow  this  "  but  yet"  of  yours 
— stop,  pause,  be  ashamed  and  confounded.  Whatever 
it  may  be  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  pleading,  can  it 
be  any  thing  else  than  an  insult  to  your  Saviour  and 
an  offence  to  your  God,  to  put  in  any  plea  whatever 
in  bar  of  the  mercy  and  grace  he  so  freely  gives? 
Gome,  rather  close  with  him  now,  unconditionally,  un- 
reservedly. Let  "ifs"  and  "buts"  have  place  no  longer 
in  your  surrender  of  yourselves  to  him,  as  they  have  no 
place  in  his  giving  of  himself  for  you,  or  in  his  giving 
of  himself  to  you.  '  Then, ''  with  enlargement  of  heart, 
you  will  run  in  the  way  of  his  precepts :  you  will  walk 
at  liberty  when  you  have  respect  unto  all  his  com- 
mandments." 


I. 
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^  Then  said  Martha  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  m j 

brother  had  not  died Then  when  Mary  was  come  where  Jesus 

was,  and  saw  bins  she  fell  down  at  hu  feet,  saying  unto  him,  Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here^  my  brother  had  not  died/'— JoBif  xi.  21, 32. 

Part  First. 

''  It  is  better/'  says  the  wise  man^  '^  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting :  for 
that  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  the  living  wiU  lay  it 
to  bis  heart.  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter :  for  by 
the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made 
better.  The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of 
mourning :  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of 
mirth."  K  this  be  true  generaUy  of  the  effect  which 
should  be  produced  by  famiUarizing  the  heart  with 
the  devout  contemplation  of  death,  and  of  the  grief 
which  death  occasions^  it  must  be  especially  true  when 
we  have  Jesus  as  our  companion. 

It  was  our  Lord's  custom,  in  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, to  retire  in  the  evenings,  after  the  toils  and 
trials  of  his  daily  ministry  in  the  temple,  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Bethany,  and  the  peaceful  abode  of  Lazarus, 
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that  he  might  there  repose  amid  the  holy  endearmentft 
of  a  congenial  family  circle.  That  house  is  now  the 
house  of  mourning.  Let  us  visit  it  in  the  company 
of  Jesus,  and  observe  how  he  is  received  there,  and 
how  his  presence  cheers  the  gloom. 

The  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  greet  him  with  the 
same  pathetic  salutation,  ''Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died ; "  and  this  might  seem 
to  indicate  an  entire  similarity  in  their  sorrow.  But 
if  we  look  a  little  closer,  we  see  a  striking  difference 
of  demeanour,  corresponding  to  the  marked  difference 
of  their  characters  generally.  And  this  difference  is 
marked  in  our  Lord?  different  treatment  of  them.  In 
every  view  it  k  an  interesting  study,  from  which  we 
may  learn,  in  the  first  place.  How  much  sameness  there 
is  in  grief ;  secondly,  How  much  variety ;  and,  lastly. 
How  much  compass  there  is  in  the  consolation  of 
Christ,  as  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all  varieties  of 
grief— to  grief  of  every  mould  and  of  every  mood. 
We  speak  chiefly  throughout  of  the  grief  of  true 
Christians ;  for  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  assuming 
that,  notwithstanding  their  great  contrast  in  respect 
of  natural  temperament,  the  two  sisters  were  partakers 
of  the  same  grace. 

At  present,  we  advert  to  the  similarity  of  their 
common  sorrow — ^the  sameness  of  their  grief.  For 
it  is  remarkable,  that  two  persons  so  different  in  their 
turn  of  mind,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  that  these 
sisters  were — so  apt  to  view  things  in  different  lights, 
and  to  be  affected  by  them  with  different  feelings 
— should  both  utter  the  same  words  on  first  meet-* 
ing  the  Lord  Jesus — ''  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  It  shows  how  natural  such 
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a  reflection  is  in  such  a  season — ^how  entirely  the  heart, 
when  deeply  moved,  is  the  same  in  all — and  how  much 
all  fijief  is  alike. 

The  Bisters,  however  otherwise  dissimilar,  were  united 
in  ^heir  fond  affection  for  their  departed  brother,  as 
well  as  in  their  grateful  reliance  on  that  divine  friend 
''who  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.*' 
They  had  sat  and  watched  together  beside  their  bro- 
ther's bed  of  sickness.  They  joined  together  in 
sending  unto  Jesus,  saying,  ''Lord,  behold,  he  whom 
thou  lovest  is  sick."  In  their  distress  they  both 
thought  of  the  same  remedy,  and  appUed  to  the  same 
physician.  It  was  a  joint  petition  that  they  dis- 
patched, and  they  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  prevail. 
Together  they  waited  anxiously  for  his  coming.  They 
reckoned  the  very  earUest  moment  when  he  could 
arrive ;  and  as  they  looked  on  their  brother's  languid 
eye,  and  saw  him  sinking  every  hour  and  wasting 
away,  ah!  they  thought,  how  soon  their  benefactor 
might  appear,  and  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  mo^ 
ments  and  hours  rolled  on,  and  no  Saviour  came. 
Wearisome  days  and  nights  were  appointed  to  them. 
Often  did  they  look  out  and  listen;  often  did  they 
fancy  that  they  heard  the  expected  sound,  and  the 
well-known  accents  of  kindness  seemed  to  fall  upon 
their  ears.  But  still  he  came  not.  Ah !  what  were 
their  anxious  thoughts,  their  earnest  communings, 
their  fond  prayers,  that  life  might  be  prolonged  at 
least  for  a  little  longer,  to  give  one  other  chance,  one 
other  opportunity,  for  the  interposition  of  Him  who 
wafi  mighty  to  save  even  from  the  gates  of  death ;  and 
how  were  their  own  hearts  sickened,  as  they  whis- 
pered to  the  sick  man  a  faint  hope,  to  which  they 
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could  scarcely  themselves  any  longer  cling.  Still  the 
time  rolls  slowly  on.  The  last  ray  of  expectation  is 
extinguished ;  the  dreaded  hour  is  come ;  it  is  over ; 
their  brother  has  fallen  asleep ;  Lazarus  is  dead. 

And  'now  four  days  are  past  and  gone  since  he  has 
been  laid  in  the  silent  tomb.  The  first  violence  of  grief 
is  giving  place  to  the  more  calm^  but  far  more  bitter 
pain  of  a  desolate  and  dreary  sadness ;— the  prolonged 
sense  of  bereavement  which  recollection  brings  along 
with  it^  and  which  every  thing  around  serves  to  aggra- 
vate and  embitter.  The  house  of  mournings  after  the 
usual  temporary  excitement^  is  still, — it  is  the  melan- 
choly stillness  of  the  calm,  darkly  brooding  over  the 
wrecks  of  the  recent  storm, — and  amid  the  real  kind- 
ness of  sympathizing  friends,  and  the  formal  attentions 
of  ofiicious  strangers,  the  sisters,  as  each  familiar  object 
recalls  the  past,  are  soothing,  or  suppressing,  as  best 
they  may,  those  bitter  feelings  which  their  own  hearts 
alone  can  know — when  suddenly  they  are  told  that 
Jesus  is  at  hand. 

He  is  come  at  last,  but  he  is  come  too  late.  His 
having  come  at  all,  however,  is  a  comfort.  He  is 
welcome  as  their  own  and  their  brother's  friend ;  he 
is  welcome  as  their  Lord.  They  never  doubt  his 
friendship;  they  question  not  his  willingness,  or  his 
power,  to  do  them  good.  But  still,  as  they  meet  him, 
they  cannot  but  look  back  on  the  few  days  that  are 
gone ;  and  as  all  their  anxieties  and  alarms,  their 
longing  hopes  and  cruel  disappointments,  rush  again 
upon  their  minds,  they  are  constrained  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  crowded  emotions  of  their  hearts  in  the 
irrepressible  exclamation — '^  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 
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It  is  the  voice  of  nature  that  speaks  in  these  words 
— the  voice  of  our  common  nature  minghng  its  vain 
regrets  with  the  resignation  of  sincere  and  simple 
faith. 

There  is  here,  first,  the  feeling  that  the  event  might 
have  heen  otherwise; — "If  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  We  know  not  what  has 
detained  thee.  Some  call  of  duty  may  have  prevented 
thee  from  coming ;  or,  perhaps,  our  message  did  not 
reach  thee  in  time;  or  it  may  have  been  some  merely 
casual  circumstance  that  hindered  thee.  K  this  sick- 
ness had  happened  but  a  little  sooner,  when  thou 
wast  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast ; — or  if  we  had  taken 
alarm  early  enough,  so  as  to  send  for  thee  before  our 
brother  was  so  ill ; — or  if  our  messenger  had  been  more 
expeditious,  and  had  used  more  dispatch; — or  if  we 
had  but  been  able  to  lengthen  out,  by  our  care,  our 
brother's  sickness  for  a  single  week ; — had  we  not  been 
so  unfortunate  in  the  occurrence  of  this  evil  just  when 
it  did  occur ;  or  had  we,  when  it  occurred,  used  more 
diligence,  and  taken  better  precautions; — ^then  thou 
mightest  have  been  here,  and  "  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
our  brother  had  not  died/' 

Is  it  not  thus  that  the  heart  speaks  under  every 
trying  dispensation  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  an  excited  ima- 
gination whispers  to  the  forlorn  soul  ?  Who  has  ever 
met  with  any  affliction — ^who  has  ever  lost  any  beloved 
brother  or  dear  friend, — without  cherishing  some  such 
reflection  as  this?  If  such  or  such  a  measure  had 
been  adopted;  if  such  or  such  an  accident  had  not 
happened;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  unaccountable 
oversight,  or  that  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  mis* 
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chance ;   8o  grieyous  a  calamity  would  not  have  be- 
fallen me ; — mj  brother  would  not  have  died. 

Alas !  and  is  not  the  reflection^  however  natural,  a 
sinful  and  sad  delusion, — proceeding  upon  a  very 
limited  view  of  the  power  and  the  providence  of  God 
our  Saviour?  How  did  these  sisters  know  that,  if 
Jesus  had  been  there,  their  brother  would  not  have 
died?  How  could  they  tell  whether  he  might  not 
have  ends  to  serve,  which  would  have  required  that, 
even  though  he  had  been  there,  he  must  have  per- 
mitted him  to  die  ?  And  were  they  not  aware  that, 
though  he  was  not  there,  yet,  if  he  had  so  chosen  and 
so  ordered  it,  their  brother  would  not  have  died  ?  H^d 
they  not  heard  of  his  being  able,  at  the  distance  of 
many  a  long  mile,  to  effect  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete cure  ?  Did  they  not  believe  that  he  had  but  to 
speak,  and  it  would  be  done ;  he  had  but  to  say  the 
word,  and,  however  far  off  he  was,  his  friend  and  their 
brother  would  be  healed?  Ah!  they  had  forgotten 
who  it  was  to  whom  they  made  this  most  touching  and 
pathetic  appeal;  that  he  was  one  who,  though  not 
actually  present,  could  have  restored  their  brother  if 
it  had  been  consistent  with  his  wise  and  holy  will ;  and 
who,  even  if  he  had  been  present,  might  have  seen  fit, 
for  the  best  reasons,  to  suffer  him  to  die. 

And  are  not  these  the  very  truths  concerning  him 
which  you  in  your  distress  are  tempted  to  forget,  when 
you  dwell  so  much  on  secondary  circumstances  and 
causes,  instead  of  at  once  and  immediately  recognising 
his  wiU  as  supreme  ?  You  are  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tune ;  you  are  overwhelmed  in  the  depths  of  sorrow. 
You  ascribe  your  suffering  to  what  seems  to  be  its 
direct  occasion; — ^whether  it  be  your  own  neglect  of  some 
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precaution  which  you  might  have  taken^  had  you 
thought  of  it  in  time ;  or  the  fault  of  others,  with  whose 
skill  or  diligence  your  dearest  hopes  were  inseparahly 
connected;  or  something  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
events,  over  which  neither  you  nor  they  could  have  any 
control.  You  fix  upon  the  very  date,  the  very  scene, 
when  and  where  your  hrother's  doom  seems  to  have 
heen  sealed ;  and  you  think  that,  if  you  had  but  sus- 
pected what  was  about  to  be  the  issue,  or  if  the  help 
which  you  now  see  would  have  been  available  had  then 
been  within  your  reach ;  if  you  had  been  warned  in 
time,  or  had  taken  the  warning,  or  had  been  able  to 
employ  the  right  means  of  escape, — ^you  might  not 
now  have  been  left  disconsolate;  your  beloved  one 
might  still  have  been  spared  to  cheer  you  with  his 
smiles,  and  share  with  you  all  your  cares ; — ^your  brother 
might  not  have  died. 

So  you  are  apt  to  think  and  feel.  But  however 
natural  the  thought — is  it  not  in  reality  the  very  folly 
of  unbelief — ^the  dream  of  a  soul  forgetting  that  the 
Lord  reigneth  f  What !  is  it  come  to  this,  that  you 
conceive  of  Him  as  limited  by  events  which  he  himself 
ordains — as  the  slave  of  his  own  laws  ?  You  think  that 
if  a  certain  obstacle  had  not  come  in  to  prevent  reUef, 
the  calamity  you  bewail  might  not  haye  happened. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  obstacle,  might  he  not,  if 
he  had  seen  fit,  have  found  means  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity? And  are  you  sure  that,  even  if  the  obstacle 
had  been  removed,  he  might  not  have  seen  fit  still  to  let 
the  calamity  come  ?  "  If  thou  hadst  been  here,"  say  the 
mourning  sisters,  '^  our  brother  had  not  died."  Ifay, 
he  might  have  answered,  I  could  have  been  here  if  it 
had  seemed  good  to  me;  and,  though  I  was  not  here,  I 
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might  have  kept  your  brother  alive ;  and^  though  I  had 
been  here^  I  might  have  allowed  him  to  die. 

Look,  ye  afflicted  ones,  beyond  second  causes,  to 
Him  who  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things !  Believe,  and 
be  sure  that  the  circumstances  which  you  regret  as  the 
occasion  of  your  misfortune,  are  but  the  appointed 
means  of  bringing  about  what  he  determines.  If  evil 
come  upon  you,  if  your  brother  die,  it  is  not  because 
this  or  that  accident  prevented  relief;  it  is  not  because 
He  was  not  with  you  in  sufficient  time,  but  because  it 
was  his  will.     Be  still,  and  know  that  he  is  God ! 

But  farther,  secondly,  there  may  be  in  this  address  of 
the  sisters  somewhat  of  the  feeling,  that  the  event  not 
only  might,  but  should  have  been  otherwise.  There  is  at 
least  an  intimation  of  their  having  expected  that  the 
event  would  have  been  otherwise.  "  K  thou  hadst  been 
here,  our  brother  had  not  died."  And  why  wert  thou  not 
here  ?  We  sent  to  thee— we  sent  a  special  message— 
a  special  prayer — and  surely  thou  mightest  have  been 
persuaded  to  come.  Ah !  why  didst  thou  linger  for  two 
whole  days  after  tidings  of  our  threatened  loss  reached 
thee  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  make  haste  to  help  us  ? 
We  could  not  believe  that  thou  wouldest  have  treated 
us  thus.  Thou  wast  not  unmindful  of  us  before.  Thou 
didst  regard  us  as  friends.  Thou  didst  bless  our  house 
with  thy  presence;  making  it  thy  resting-place,  thy 
home.  Thou  didst  choose  us  before  thine  own  kinsmen. 
Thou  didst  select  our  brother  as  the  object  of  thine 
especial  affection.  And  we  thought  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  touch  thy  heart  simply  to  send  to  thee,  say- 
ing, '^  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick," — that  thou  hadst 
but  to  hear  of  his  illness  to  rush  at  once  to  his  relief. 
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True,  we  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  thee,  and  now  we 
have  no  right  to  complain.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  thou  hadst  been  here  our  brother  had  not  died; 
and  that  surely  thou  mightest  have  been  here.  It  was 
not  so  very  great  a  favour  that  was  asked  of  thee ;  and 
was  he  not  worthy  for  whom  thou  shouldest  do  this  ? 
He  loved  thee — ^he  trusted  in  thee ;  and  thou  mightest 
have  come,  if  not  to  preserve  his  life,  at  least  to  soothe 
and  satisfy  his  dying  hours.  He  looked  for  thee,  and 
thou  didst  not  appear.  To  the  very  last  he  waited  for 
thee,  and  thou  didst  hide  thyself.  He  missed  thee, 
and  he  was  not  comforted. 

Such  are  the  instinctive  complaints  of  nature  in  a 
season  of  sore  trial,  of  bitter  bereavement.  Thus  does 
the  wounded  soul  rise  against  the  stroke  that  pierces 
it,  and  turn  round  upon  the  hand  that  smites  it.  It 
is  very  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  believe,  in  regard  to 
any  crushing  load  of  woe,  that  it  is  God  who  directly 
and  immediately  ordains  it.  It  is  far  harder  to  believe, 
that  in  ordaining  it  he  does  not  do  wrong.  Simply 
to  be  still,  und  know  that  he  is  God,  is  no  easy  exercise 
of  resignation.  To  be  sure  that  he  doeth  right,  that 
he  doeth  well,  is  even  more  difficult  still.  You  fancy 
that,  if  he  had  really  been  here,  it  would  have  happened 
otherwise — ^your  brother  would  not  have  died.  And 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  had  some  right  to  expect  that 
he  should  have  been  here — ^that  it  should  have  hap- 
pened otherwise — that  your  brother  should  not  have 
died.  And  you  can  give,  perhaps,  many  reasons.  You 
can  point  out  many  ends  which  might  have  been  served 
had  your  brother  been  spared — ^how  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful he  might  have  been — ^how  noble  a  course  he 
might  have  run.     He  was  just  prepared  for  entering 
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into  active  life ;  he  was  just  newly  fitted  for  the  service 
of  God  in  the  world ;  and  it  does  seem  strange  and  un- 
accountable^ that  at  the  very  time  when  his  life  seemed 
to  have  become  most  valuable — ^when  his  character  was 
ripening  for  increased  usefulness — and  when  the  mere 
word  of  the  great  Physician  would  have  brought  him 
back  from  the  gates  of  deaths  he  should  yet  have  been 
suffered  to  die. 

Ah !  but  remember  that  the  Lord  may  have  many 
purposes  in  view  with  which  you  may  be  unacquainted, 
which  indeed  you  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  Only 
wait  patiently  for  a  little,  and  you  will  see  that  '*  this 
sickness  is  not "  really  *'  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  there- 
by" (ver.  4).  Would  that  thou  hadst  been  here! — ^thou 
surely  mightest  have  been  here ! — is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  mourner  to  his  Lord.  Ifay,  says  the 
Lord  himself  to  his  own  disciples,  ^^I  am  glad  for 
your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye 
may  believe"  (ver.  16).  A  hard  saying  this, — ^who 
can  always  hear  it?  But  consider  who  it  is  that 
speaks.  It  is  your  friend,  your  Saviour.  He  might 
have  been  here,  and  might  have  taken  care  that  your 
brother  should  not  die;  and  may  you  not  be  sure 
that,  if  it  had  been  for  his  glory,  and  for  yoin:  good, 
he  would  have  been  here,  and  would  have  taken 
care  that  your  brother  should  not  die?  He  might 
have  ordered  this  matter  otherwise,  you  say ;  and  you 
almost  think  that  he  ought  to  have  ordered  it  other- 
wise. But  may  you  not  believe  that,  had  it  been  right 
and  good,  he  would  have  done  so ;  and  that,  if  he  haa 
not,  it  must  be  for  the  best  of  reasons  ?  What  these 
may  be  you  cannot  tell.     He  may  have  need  of  your 
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brother's  services  ekewhere.  He  may  intend  to  make 
his  death  the  occasion  of  showing  forth  his  glory,  and 
blessing  your  soul.  Only  be  patient,  and  hope  unto 
the  end.  ,  What  he  doeth  you  may  not  know  now, 
but  you  shall  know  hereafter.  Meantime,  as  you  are 
tempted  to  fancy  that  he  might  have  interfered — nay, 
that  he  should  have  interfered  —  to  prevent  the 
calamity  under  which  you  suffer,  may  not  that  very 
feeling,  on  second  thoughts,  suggest  the  conviction, 
that  if  he  has  not  so  interfered,  it  must  be  because  he 
intends  to  make  to  you  some  gracious  discovery  of 
himself,  and  to  confer  upon  you  some  special  benefit  ? 
Be  not  hasty,  then,  to  judge,  but  rest  in  the  assurance 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  And  though  he  may  seem  to  stand 
aloof  when  you  would  most  desire,  and  most  need, 
his  interposition;  yet  when  he  does  come,  be  sure 
that  you  receive  him  gladly — as  did  the  sorrowing 
sisters. 

For,  lastly,  there  is  apparent  in  the  address  of  the 
sisters  a  sincere,  though  melancholy,  satisfaction  in 
meeting  with  Jesus  at  last.  He  had  not  come  so  soon 
as  they  expected.  He  had  not  come  at  the  very  time — 
in  the  very  way — ^for  the  very  purpose,  that  they  could 
have  wished.  Btill,  when  he  does  come,  at  whatsoever 
time,  and  for  whatsoever  purpose,  he  is  welcome.  He 
is  come  too  late  to  do  them  that  particular  favour  which 
they  solicited.  Still  he  is  come  for  good,  and  gratefully 
do  they  receive  him.  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here 
sooner,  our  brother  had  not  died."  But  thou  art  here 
now ;  and  it  is  enough.  True,  our  brother  is  dead — 
and,  if  it  had  been  possible,  we  would  have  had  it 
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otherwise.  We  thought  that  thou  wouldest  have  come ; 
we  wondered  that  thou  didst  not  come ; — ^for  a  time, 
perhaps,  we  entertained  some  doubtful  and  hard 
thoughts  of  thee  as  if  surely  thou  mightest  have  come. 
But  now  that  thou  hast  come,  we  are  satisfied.  We 
are  siure  that  had  it  been  possible,  consistently  with 
the  high  ends  of  thy  ministry,  and  with  our  own  real 
interest,  thou  wouldest  have  been  here.  We  see  that 
thou  lovest  and  carest  for  us ;  and  though  thou  didst 
not  at  once  grant  our  request  precisely  as  we  desired, 
yet  not  the  less  on  that  account  do  we  take  thy  visit 
kindly.  Thou  art  still  our  best  friend,  our  gracious 
Lord.  We  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt 
ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee.  At  thy  feet  we 
will  still  lie  down.  That  thou  hast  come  at  all,  at  our 
solicitation,  is  great  condescension.  That  thou  hast 
come  in  such  an  hour  of  trouble,  is  a  peculiarly  season- 
able act  of  friendship. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  you  who  mourn,  if  in  like  cir- 
cumstances you  are  enabled  to  feel  as  these  sisters 
felt,  and  to  meet  your  Saviour's  gracious  advances  as 
they  did.  In  the  hour  of  blighted  prospects  and  dis- 
appointed hopes,  when  the  evil  which  you  deprecated 
has  befallen  you,  you  may  think  that  consolation 
comes  too  late.  Like  Eachel,  you  may  weep,  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted ;  like  Jonah,  when  your  gourd 
withers,  you  may  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  you 
do  well  to  be  angry.  You  may  turn  away  when  your 
Saviour  draws  near ;  you  may  sit  disconsolate  when  he 
calls.  K  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
calamity ; — if  he  had  been  here  sooner,  and  had  inter- 
posed his  power  to  help ; — it  had  been  well,  for  then 
my  brother  had  not  died.    But  the  calamity  has  over- 
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taken  me — ^my  brother  is  dead;  and  what  avails  it 
that  He  is  here  now  ? 

Beware  of  all  such  impatience^  such  natural  irrita- 
bility of  grief.  Beject  not  the  Saviour's  visit  of  sym- 
pathy now,  because  he  did  not  come  to  you  exactly  as 
you  in  your  ignorance  would  have  had  him  to  come,  and 
do  for  you  exactly  what  you  would  have  had  him  to  do. 
It  is  enough  that  He  is  with  you  now,  to  speak  com- 
fortably to  you — to  bind  up  your  broken  heart — to 
fill  the  aching  void  in  your  affections,  and  be  to  you 
instead  of  all  that  you  have  lost.  True,  if  he  had  been 
here  before,  your  brother  might  not  have  died,  and 
your  brother,  alas !  is  dead.  But  He  is  here  now ; — 
he  who  is  better  than  a  thousand  brothers — ^He  who 
hath  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  who  can  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  the  weary  soul,  and,  when  flesh  and  heart 
faint,  will  be  the  strength  of  your  heart  and  your 
portion  for  ever. 

Such  might  be  the  feelings  common  to  the  two 
sisters — such  are  the  feelings  of  natm*e  mingled  with 
grace,  common  to  all  sanctified  grief — as  indicated  in 
the  affecting  address,  '^  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died." 
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MARTHA  AND  MARY-DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  GRIEF 

DIFFERENTLY  TREATED. 

^  Then  said  Martha  unto  Je8iia»  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  heen  here,  m j 

brother  had  not  died Then  when  Mary  was  come  where  Jesus 

was,  and  saw  him,  she  fell  down  at  hb  feet,  saying  unto  him,  Lord^  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." — John  xi.  21,  32. 

Part  Ssoozn). 

The  simple  and  pathetic  exclamation  that  bursts  from 
the  lips  of  the  two  bereaved  sisters^  as  they  separately 
meet  with  Jesus^  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died,"  cannot  but  find  an  echo  in 
every  breast  that  has  ever  mourned  over  a  loss  like 
theirs.  The  feeUng  it  expresses  is  so  natural,  that  we 
may  almost  call  it  the  very  instinct  of  grief  to  reflect 
on  what  has  happened,  with  a  vague  idea  of  its  having 
been  possible  somehow  to  avert  it.  Nor  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  always  sinful,  if  it  be  to  God  himself 
that  we  express  it.  He  would  have  us,  indeed,  to  open 
our  minds  and  hearts,  without  reserve,  to  him;  for 
it  is  better  that  our  complaint  should  be  poured  into 
his  ear,  than  that  it  should  be  pent  up  in  our  own 
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bosoms ;  and  the  relief  which  the  utterance  of  it  gives 
may  lead  to  calmer  and  holier  thoughts.  Thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  mourners,  amid  their  very  upbraid* 
ing  of  Jesus,  as  some  might  count  it,  were  warm  and 
cordial  in  the  welcome  they  gave  him.  And  as  they 
spoke  the  language  common  to  all  deep  and  recent 
grief  when  they  bewailed  the  untoward  accident  but 
for  which  the  event  might  have  been  otherwise — so 
they  gave  evidence  of  their  being  under  the  influence 
of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus,  and  tender  love,  when  they 
hailed  his  visit  so  affectionately  as  they  did,  and 
with  meek  resignation  sought  his  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Thus  far,  we  trace  in  their  conduct  the  working  of 
a  common  grief. 

But  the  sisters  differed  in  their  sorrow,  as  they  did 
generally  in  the  leading  features  of  their  characters,  and 
their  manner  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  They  were  persons  of  very  different  tem- 
pers and  dispositions ;  and  this  difference  is  uniformly 
and  strikingly  brought  out  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Both  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence ; 
both  regarded  him  with  full  confidence  and  tender 
affection;  and  both  were  equally  earnest  and  eager 
in  testifying  their  esteem  and  love.  But  each  in 
doing  so  followed  the  bent  of  her  own  peculiar  turn 
of  mind. 

Martha  was  distinguished  by  a  busy,  if  not  bustling 
activity  in  the  dispatch  of  affairs.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  great  quickness,  alertness,  and  energy, 
together  with  a  certain  practical  ability  and  good  sense, 
qualifying  her  both  for  taking  a  lead  herself,  and  for 
giving  an  impulse  to  others ;  so  that  she  was  well  fitted 
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for  going  through  with  any  work  to  be  done,  and  always 
awake  to  the  common  calls  and  the  common  cares  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  routine  of  life.  Mary,  again,  was 
evidently  characterised  by  more  depth  of  thought, 
more  devotedness  and  sensibility  of  feeling.  She  was 
more  easily  engrossed  in  any  affecting  scene,  or  any 
spiritual  subject ;  more  alive  at  any  time  to  one  single 
profound  impression,  and  apt  to  be  abstracted  from 
other  concerns. 

Hence  we  find  it  stated,  when  on  a  former  occasion 
our  Lord  was  received  in  their  house,  that,  while  Mary 
sat  at  his  feet  and  heard  his  word,  Martha  was  cimibered 
with  much  serving.  She  was  assiduous,  and  even  oflS- 
cious,  in  her  hospitable  attempts  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  guest ;  and  if  Jesus  had  come  to 
be  ministered  unto,  he  would  have  been  best  pleased 
with  Martha's  attention  to  all  his  wants.  But  as  he 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  he 
found  greater  delight  in  her  sister  Mary,  who,  with  the 
meekness  of  a  disciple,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  spiri- 
tually awakened  soul,  listened  to  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  For  when 
"  Martha  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister 
hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  bid  her  therefore  that 
she  help  me  ?  " — "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things :  but  one  thing  is  needful :  and  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  her"  (Luke  x.  40,  41,  42).  Thus  the  sisters 
showed  their  respective  characters  as  they  waited  upon 
the  Divine  Visitor  whom  it  was  their  privilege  to  enter- 
tain in  their  house. 

And  as  their  ways  of  testifying  regard  to  the  Lord 
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Jesus  in  prosperity  differed,  so  also  did  their  demean- 
our towards  him  in  adversity,  (John  xi.) 

Martha  was  evidently  the  first  to  receive  information 
of  his  approach  (ver.  20),  either  hecause  to  her,  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  message  was  brought,  or 
because,  going  about  the  house  in  her  usual  manner, 
she  was  in  the  way  of  hearing  intelligence.  She  went  out 
in  haste,  impatient  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  to  render  to 
him  the  offices  of  courtesy  and  respect.  She  is  ready 
to  be  up  and  doing ;  she  can  turn  at  once  from  the 
conversation  in  which  her  friends  from  Jerusalem  have 
been  seeking  to  interest  her,  and  disengage  her  mind 
for  active  exertion.  Mary  again  is  more  absorbed  in 
her  grief;  her  sorrow  is  of  a  deeper  and  more  de- 
sponding  character;  for  while  ^'Martha,  as  soon  as 
she  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  went  and  met  him, 
Mary  sat  still  in  the  house"  (ver.  20).  This  more 
absorbing  intensity  of  Mary's  grief,  "the  Jews  who 
were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  comforted  her,"  seem 
to  have  remarked, — ^when  they  said  of  her,  as  they  saw 
her  at  last  rise  hastily  and  go  out,  "  She  goeth  unto 
the  grave  to  weep  there"  (ver.  31).  They  had  not 
said  this  of  Martha  when  she  went  forth.  She  might 
be  bent  on  other  errands.  Mary  could  go — only  to 
weep.  And  at  first  her  feehngs  so  overpower  her  a^ 
to  prevent  her  from  going  at  all.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  her  brother's  friend  is  a  shock  too  great  for  her ; 
it  tears  the  wound  open  afresh,  and  recalls  bitter 
thoughts.  She  is  plunged  by  the  tidings  into  a 
fresh  burst  of  sorrow,  and  can  only  "sit  still  in  the 
house." 

Thus,  in  different  circumstances,  the  same  natural 
temper  may  be  either  an  advantage  or  a  snare.  Martha 
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was  never  so  much  occupied  in  the  emotion  of  one 
scene  or  subject^  as  not  to  be  on  the  alert  and  ready 
for  the  call  to  another.  This  was  a  disadvantage  to 
her  when  she  was  so  hurried^  that  she  could  not  with- 
draw herself  from  household  cares  to  wait  upon  the 
word  of  Ufo.  It  is  an  advantage  to  her  now^  that  she 
can^  with  comparative  ease^  shake  off  her  depression^ 
and  hasten  of  her  own  accord  to  meet  her  Lord.  The 
same  profound  feeling,  again,  which  made  Mary  the 
most  attentive  listener  before,  makes  her  the  most 
helpless  sufferer  now;  and  disposes  her  almost  to 
nurse  her  grief,  until  Jesus,  her  best  comforter,  sends 
specially  and  emphatically  to  rouse  her.  I^or  is  it  an 
insignificant  circumstance,  that  it  is  the  ever-active 
Martha  who  carries  to  her  more  downcast  sister  the 
awakening  message; — so  ought  sisters  in  Christ  to 
minister  to  one  another,  and  so  may  the  very  difference 
of  their  characters  make  them  mutually  the  more  help- 
ful ; — "  She  went  her  way,  and  called  Mary  her  sister 
secretly,  saying,  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for 
thee"  (ver.  28). 

When  the  two  sisters  meet  Jesus,  the  difference 
between  them  is  equally  characteristic. 

Martha's  grief  is  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  prevent 
her  utterance.  She  is  calm,  and  cool,  and  collected 
enough  to  enter  into  argument.  She  can  give  expres- 
sion to  her  convictions  and  her  hopes.  She  can  tell 
that  her  faith  is  not  shaken  even  by  so  severe  a  dis- 
appointment. Having  hinted  what  might  seem  to 
imply  a  doubt  (ver.  21),  she  is  in  haste  to  explain  her 
meaning,  and  to  give  assurance  of  her  undiminished 
confidence  ; — ^"  But  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee "  (ver.  22). 
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And  then,  as  the  conversation  goes  on,  she  is  suf- 
ficiently self-possessed  to  listen  to  a  discourse  on  the 
resurrection,  and  reason  with  the  Lord  upon  the  sub- 
ject;— as  well' as  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  her 
faith  in  him  as  the  author  of  eternal  life — ^'  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world'* 
(ver.  23-27). 

ISTot  so  her  sister  Mary.  She  indeed,  when  at  last 
she  is  emboldened  by  her  Master's  kind  message,  goes 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  her  reverence,  her  devotion, 
her  faith,  are  not  less  than  those  of  Martha.  But 
her  heart  is  too  full  for  many  words.  Her  emotions, 
when  she  sees  the  Lord,  she  cannot  utter.  The  pas- 
sion of  her  soul  she  cannot  command.  She  can  but 
cast  herself  down,  weeping,  before  him,  and  say,  "  Lord, 
if  thoii  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 
She  adds  not  a  word  more.  She  lies  prostrate  and 
silent  at  his  feet  (ver.  32). 

Shall  we  notice  one  other  distinctive  mark  of  cha- 
racter, exquisitely  delicate  and  true  to  nature  ?  Jesus, 
having  asked  where  Lazarus  had  been  laid,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  grave,  which  was  "  a  cave,  with  a  stone 
upon  it,"  and  he  gives  orders  to  take  away  the  stone. — 
'*' Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  saith  unto 
him.  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh :  for  he  hath  been 
dead  four  days"  (ver.  39).  It  is  not  Mary  to  whom 
it  occurs  to  offer  this  objection.  She  is  silent  still,  in 
the  unutterable  agony  of  her  grief,  and  the  deep  reve- 
rence of  her  soul  before  the  Lord.  But  Martha's 
wonted  officiousness  makes  her  forward,  when  it  might 
have  been  more  becoming  to  be  "dumb,"  and  to 
*'  stand  in  awe."  And  the  answer  of  Jesus  might  be 
felt  by  her  partly  as  a  mild  reproof. — "Said  I  not 
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unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest 
see  the  glory  of  God  ? "  (ver.  40). 

Such  are  the  different  aspects  which  sorrow  wears 
in  minds  of  different  stamps,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  strength  and  of  sensibility.  But  if  it  be  the  sorrow 
of  a  godly  heart,  it  finds  in  Jesus  one  who  can  with 
the  most  perfect  tenderness  and  truth  adapt  his  sym- 
pathy and  consolation  to  its  peculiar  character,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  For  it  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  how  the  Lord's  demeanour 
towards  the  two  sisters,  in  his  first  meeting  with  them 
on  this  occasion,  was  exactly  suited  to  their  respective 
tempers,  and  their  different  kinds  of  grief. 

Martha's  distress  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  ad- 
mitted of  discussion  and  discourse.  She  was  disposed 
to  converse,  and  to  find  relief  in  conversation.  Jesus 
accordingly  adapted  his  treatment  to  her  case.  He  spoke 
to  her,  and  led  her  to  speak  to  him.  He  talked  with  her 
on  the  subject  most  interesting  and  most  seasonable — 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul. 
Marl  ha  had  declared  her  unshaken  trust  in  him  as 
still  having  power  to  obtain  from  God  all  that  he 
might  ask  (ver.  22).  And  a  wild  idea,  perhaps, 
crossed  her  mind,  that  it  might  not  even  yet  be  too 
late — that  the  evil  might,  even  now,  be  repaired.  If 
so,  it  was  but  the  fancy  of  a  moment — the  dreamy 
notion  that  sometimes  haunts  the  desolate  breast, 
when  it  strives  in  vain  to  reaUse  the  loss  which  it 
has  sustained.  A  single  sad  thought  brings  the  recol- 
lection, to  which  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  in  her 
characteristic  spirit  of  attention  to  such  details,  she 
adverts,  that  her  brother  has  been  now  four  days  in 
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the  tomb^  and  corruption  must  he  doitig  its  horrid 
work  upon  his  body.  When,  therefore,  she  hears 
her  Lord's  promise,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise  again," 
she  applies  it  to  his  share  in  the  general  resurrection : 
"  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day"  (ver.  23,  24).  Jesus  is  anxious  to 
explain  himself  more  fully.  He  speaks  not  of  a  resur- 
rection merely,  but  of  a  resurrection  in  Himself;- — not 
of  life  only,  but  of  life  in  Himself.  "  I  am  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  livetli 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,  Believest  thou 
this?"(ver.  26,  26). 

For  in  fact  this  is  the  only  true  comfort  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  state*  He  is  the  only  true  com- 
forter who  can  speak,  not  merely  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but 
of  Himself  as  the  life  of  the  immortal  soul  and  the 
quicken  er  of  the  risen  body ; — ^the  first-begotten  from 
the  dead — the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep.  Ah, 
what  consolation  is  it  that  thy  brother  lives  and  shall 
rise  again — ^that  he  lives  now  in  the  spirit,  and  that 
he  shall  rise  again  in  the  body!  The  consolation  I 
give  is  more  effectual  and  complete  by  far.  He  lives 
in  MB.  He  shall  rise  with  me.  And  what  is  the  life 
which  I  continue,  even  after  death,  to  sustain  ?  It  is 
the  very  life  which  I  impart  now*— life  before  God; 
life  in  God;  the  life  of  a  soul  pardoned,  justified, 
reconciled  to  God,  renewed  after  the  image  of  God, 
sanctified  and  made  meet  for  the  fellowship  of  God  for 
ever*  And  what  is  the  resurrection  which  I  give  ?  Is 
it  not  a  resurrection  to  glory^ — when  these  vile  bodies 
shall  be  changed  and  fashioned  like  unto  my  glorious 
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body  ?  It  is  my  own  life  that  I  impart  to  the  believer 
now^  and  continue  to  him  without  interruption  be- 
yond the  grave :  it  is  of  my  own  resurrection  that  I  am 
to  make  him  a  partaker  when  I  come  again. 

These,  or  such  as  these^  are  the  only  words  which, 
spoken  by  one  who  has  authority,  can  shed  Ught  on 
the  dark  tomb  of  a  lost  and  buried  brother,— or  on 
the  darker  sorrow  of  a  surviving  sister's  heart.  So 
the  apostle  felt  when  he  said,  "I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which 
are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which 
have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  him"  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,  14). 

And  what  though  Martha  may  not  as  yet  understand 
fully  all  that  is  intended  by  the  assurance — ^'  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life  ?  "  She  is  relieved  by  having 
laid  on  her  Divine  friend  the  burden  of  her  soul,  and 
imparted  her  sorrows  and  her  hopes  to  one  who  can  so 
graciously  commune  with  her  concerning  the  glorious 
end  and  issue  of  them  all.  And  it  is  therefore  with 
somewhat  of  a  lightened  heart,  that  she  declares  her 
entire  acquiescence  in  his  power,  and  her  perfect  trust 
in  his  goodness — adopting  the  usual  form  of  confession 
by  which  the  disciples  were  wont  to  own  their  Master 
as  the  Messiah — "  Tea,  Lord :  I  believe  that  thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  cortie  into 
the  world"  (ver.  27). 

When  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  near  in  the 
anguish  of  silent  woe,  Jesus  is  differently  affected,  and 
his  sympathy  is  shown  in  a  different  way.  He  is 
much  more  profoundly  moved.  He  does  not  reply  to 
her  in  words,  for  her  own  words  were  few.   Sorrow  has 
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choked  her  utterance^  and  oyermastered  her  soul.  But 
the  sight  of  one  so  dear  to  him^  lying  in  such  helpless 
grief  at  his  feet^  is '  an  appeal  to  him  far  stronger 
than  any  supplication.  And  his  own  responsive  sigh  is 
an  answer  more  comforting  than  any  promise.  ''  When 
Jesus  therefore  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also 
weeping  which  came  with  her,"  for  it  wa«  a  melting 
scene,  '^  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  troubled."  And 
when  he  had  asked  of  the  bystanders,  "Where  have 
ye  laid  him?"  and  received  the  reply,  "Oome  and 
see  " — ^like  Joseph,  he  could  not  refrain  himself — 
«  Jesus  wept"  (ver.  33-36). 

O  most  blessed  mourner^  with  whose  tears  thy  Savi- 
our mingles  his  own!  O  sympathy  most  unp£lral- 
leled !  To  each  of  the  two  stricken  and  afflicted  ones 
the  Lord  addressed  the  very  consolation  that  was 
most  congenial.  To  Martha  he  gave  exceeding  great 
and  precious  assurances,  in  words  such  as  never  man 
spake.  To  Mary  he  communicated  the  groanmgs  .of 
his  spirit,  in  language  more  expressive  to  the  heart 
than  any  spoken  words  could  be.  With  Martha^  Jesus 
discoursed  and  reasoned.     With  Mary^,  Jesus  wept. 

What  a  friend  is  this !  What  a  brother !  yea,  and 
far  more  than  a  brother !  And  how  confidently  may 
you  come  to  him,  ye  Christian  mourners,  in  every 
season  of  trial !  For,  surely,  he  will  give  you  the  very 
cordial,  the  very  refreshment,  of  which  you  stand  in 
need.  He  is  a  patient  hearer  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  him ;  and  he  will  speak  to  you  as  you  are  able  to 
bear  it.  Tour  complaints,  your  regrets,  your  expos- 
tulations, your  very  remonstrances  and  upbraidings, 
may  all  be  expressed  to  him.  He  will  pity.  He 
will   comfort.     His   Holy  Spirit   will  bring   to  your 
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remembrance  what  Christ  has  said  suitable  to  your 
case.  He  will  recall  to  you  the  Saviour's  gracious  words 
of  eternal  life,  and  suggest  to  you  considerations  fitted 
to  dissipate  your  gloom,  and  put  a  new  song  in  your 
mouth.  And  even  if  you  cannot  collect  your  thoughts, 
and  order  your  words  aright — if  you  are  dumb  with 
silence  when  your  sorrow  is  stirred,  and  as  you  muse 
your  heart  is  hot  within  you — oh  remember,  that  with 
these  very  groan  ings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  the 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  you !  And  they  are  not 
hid  from  him  who,  when  he  saw  Mary  weeping, 
groaned,  and  was  troubled,  and  wept.  There  is  indeed 
enough  of  all  varied  consolation  in  that  blessed  book, 
which  all  throughout  testifies  of  Jesus !  For  the 
sorrow  that  seeks  vent  in  words,  and  desires  by  words 
also  to  be  soothed, — ^there  is  the  Saviour's  open  ear — 
there  axe  the  Sayiour'8  Ups  into  which  grace  was 
poured.  For  the  grief  that  is  dumb  and  silent, — 
there  are  the  Saviour's  tears. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  lineaments  of 
two  very  different  characters.  We  have  seen  how 
they  appeared  in  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  and  how 
they  manifested  themselves  in  the  chamber  of  sickness 
— ^in  the  house  of  mourning.  On  their  comparative 
excellencies  and  defects  respectively,  we  pronounce 
no  judgment,  farther  than  what  may  be  gathered 
incidentally  from  the  narrative  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  himself.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
in  conclusion,  of  Mary's  fervency  of  spirit  as  com- 
pared with  Martha's  diligence  in  business— >this  ye 
ought  to  cherish,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  religion  as  consisting 
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chiefly  in  services  rendered  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
attention  and  ohservance  paid  to  him ;  in  ministering 
busily,  if  not  to  his  person,  yet  to  his  cause  and  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  And  there  is  a  danger,  in  days 
especially  when  much  is  to  be  done,  of  substituting 
a  certain  bustling  activity,  and  liberality,  and  zeal 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  deep  and  devoted  piety 
in  waiting  upon  his  word.  Uever  forget,  then,  that 
Mary  chose  the  better  part.  What  Jesus  chiefly  desires 
is  to  see  you  rather  sitting  at  his  feet,  than  cumbered 
about  much  serving, — ^rather  that  you  should  ask  and 
receive  from  him,  than  that  you  should  make  a  merit 
of  rendering  much  service  to  him.  But  beware  of 
supposing  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  or  incom- 
patibility between  these  two  habits  of  mind«  The 
tempers  of  the  two  sisters  may  be  united  and  blended. 
Be  it  your  study  and  prayer  that  they  may  be  so  in  you. 
Be  as  fervent  in  spirit  as  Mary  was — as  diligent  in 
business  as  Martha  was.  Choose  the  privilege  of  wait- 
ing upon  the  word  of  the  Lord — ^yet,  neglect  not  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  Seize  every  opportunity,  answer 
every  call,  of  usefulness— while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
cultivate  the  holy  taste  for  meditative  retirement, 
divine  fellowship,  and  heavenly  rest ; — even  as  He  did 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  of  whom  also  it  is 
written,  that  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  to 
God.  Then  may  you  entertain  the  confident  hope, 
that  in  seasons  of  affliction  yours  will  be  the  blessed- 
ness of  uniting  both  the  portions  of  consolation  which 
the  sisters  separately  received.  Jesus  will  speak  to 
you  as  he  did  to  Martha^— Jesus  will  weep  with  you 
as  he  did  with  Mary, 
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PETER-fflS  GENERAL  CHARACTER-ITS  STRENGTH 

AND  WEAKNESS. 


''And  Peter  answered  bim  and  said,  Lord,  if  it  be  tbou,  bid  me  come 
unto  thee  on  the  water.  And  he  said,  Gome.  And  when  Peter  was 
oome  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water,  to  go  to  Jeaus. 
But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to 
sink,  he  cried,  sajing,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  P^—Mattdew  ziv.  2S-31. 


This  passage  is  selected^  in  the  first  instance  as  illus- 
tratiye  of  the  character  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  His 
whole  conduct  on  the  occasion  here  referred  to^  is  such 
as  vividly  to  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural 
temperament ;  and  the  rather^  when  we  trace  its 
remarkable  though  undesigned  agreement  vrith  what 
we  read  elsewhere  concerning  him. 

The  character,  indeed,  of  this  holy  apostle  is  not  in 
any  part  of  the  sa^^red  writings  directly  drawn;  for 
the  historians  of  the  Bible  do  not  deal  in  professed 
deUneations  of  individual  character,  it  being  their 
province  to  narrate,  and  not  to  comment.      Hence 
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they  never  undertake  to  describe  at  length  what  such 
a  man  was ;  they  content  themselves  with  telling  us 
simply  what  he  did.  And  this  they  do  without  reserve, 
and  generally  without  remark — neither  elaborately 
magnifying  what  is  excellent,  nor  studiously  paUiating 
what  is  wrong,  but  permitting  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  concerning  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  vari- 
ous actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  honestly  set 
before  him. 

If  ow,  this  artless,  unaffected  simplicity  of  narration 
well  becomes  the  authority  of  sacred  and  inspired 
evangelists;  it  contributes  much  to  gain  credit  to  their 
testimony,  while  it  approves  itself  to  the  taste  of  every 
competent  and  intelligent  judge  of  such  matters.  For 
what  person  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  can  refuse 
to  believe  author^,  every  page  of  whose  writings  bears 
the  stamp  of  honesty,  and  of  that  courage  which  is 
fearless  and  careless  of  every  thing  but  the  truth  ?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  soiurce  of  the  most  refined 
satisfaction  and  dehght — a  high  intellectual  entertain- 
ment, as  well  as  an  interesting  moral  experiment,  to 
exercise  our  own  skill  in  discerning  and  discriminating 
character  —  to  trace  for  ourselves  its  broad  outline, 
its  marked  and  distinctive  features,  its  nicer  and  more 
minute  and  delicate  shades  of  pecuUarity;  —  and  to 
observe  how,  in  different  histories,  and  in  all  varieties  of 
situation,  the  same  individual  is,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  artful  contrivance  or  constraint,  represented 
as  uniformly  and  most  harmoniously  in  keeping,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  and  in  accordance  both  with  nature 
and  with  himself? 

Thus,  to  those  who  delight  in  inquiries  and  specu- 
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lations  respecting  the  individual  diversities  of  mental 
and  moral  constitution  among  men^  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  must  be  an  interesting  study,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  undesignedly  and  incidentally  delineated 
in  the  histories  of  the  'New  Testament.  There  is 
nowhere  in  these  histories  any  laboured  description 
of  his  habits  and  manners,  any  formal  enumeration  or 
catalogue  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities  respectively, 
such  as  other  historians  are  so  apt  to  deal  in.  But  a 
few  striking  instances  of  his  conduct  set  the  man  before 
us.  On  whatever  occasions  we  meet  with  this  apostle, 
we  find  him  always  natural,  and  always  the  same;  dis- 
tinguished by  individual  peculiarities  from  others,  yet 
throughout,  in  all  particulars,  fairly  and  beautifully 
consistent  with  himself.  And  this  perfect  yet  simple 
consistency  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  attribute,  not  to 
any  concerted  scheme  of  fiction,  but  to  the  native  har- 
mony of  truth — the  unity  and  uniformity  of  a  common 
living  original.  For  we  feel  convinced,  as  we  read  and 
study  it,  that  such  a  character,  thus  artlessly  unfolded 
in  such  different  circumstances  and  by  different  authors, 
must  have  been  taken  by  each  of  them  apart,  directly 
from  the  life. 

The  most  prominent  and  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Apostle  Peter's  natural  character  seem  to 
have  been  these  two ; — a  certain  hasty  and  generous 
impetuosity  of  temper  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  certain 
occasional  imbecility  or  infirmity  of  purpose  on  the 
other; — two  qualities  of  mind  which  are  found  not 
unfrequently  combined.  Easily  and  deeply  impressed 
with  new  feelings,  and  prompt  to  decide  at  first  with 
frank   and   fearless  honesty,  but  without  enough   of 
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calm  consideration^  he  was  apt  to  be  afterwards 
daunted  or  disconcerted  by  difficulties  unforeseen 
and  unprovided  for.  When  any  new  object  of  pursuit 
was  presented  to  his  view,  or  any  new  scene  or  topic 
crossed  his  imagination,  his  eager  spirit  seized 
immediately  on  some  one  of  its  grand,  or  imposing,  or 
affecting  features.  This  single  idea  roused  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  so  occupied,  overpowered,  and  engrossed 
all  his  soul,  that  doubt  seemed  impertinent,  and  delay 
intolerable ;  and  he  had  neither  thought  nor  feeling  for 
any  thing  except  that  upon  which  for  the  time  his  am- 
bition might  be  set — an  ambition  occasionally  perhaps 
fanciful,  yet  always  amiable,  and  excellent,  and  noble. 
In  the  ardour  and  impatience  of  his  confident  hope,  to 
resolve  was  to  accomplish.  With  his  eye  kindled  and 
his  heart  burning  within  him,  and  both  alike  intently 
fixed  on  some  one  high  and  honourable  aim,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  distracted  by  the  remonstrances  of  cold 
and  timid  caution.  He  could  see  nothing  formidable 
in  his  enemy.  He  could  feel  no  weakness  in  himself. 
But  passing  over  in  idea  all  intervening  hazards,  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  his  own  determination,  he 
grasped  the  victory  ere  yet  his  armour  was  put  on ; 
and,  when  he  had  scarcely  even  conceived  his  plan,  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  already  attained  and  secured 
his  end. 

Kow  this  honest  and  dauntless  spirit  did  indeed 
give  boldness,  energy,  and  warm  cordiality  to  his  pro- 
fessions and  his  resolutions,  in  every  enterprise  which 
he  undertook.  But  then,  as  it  was  too  hasty  for 
deliberation,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pause  before 
setting  out,  that  he  might  look  around  him  or  look 
before  him,  it  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  being  taken 
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at  unawares  and  when  off  his  guard,  by  dangers, 
against  which  a  little  more  of  timely  foresight  might 
have  effectually  defended  him. 

Hence  that  mixture,  which  we  observe  in  Peter's 
character,  of  zeal  and  weakness — of  zeal  in  purpose 
and  in  promise — of  weakness,  sometimes,  in  perform- 
ance. He  was  always  sincere  and  earnest  in  his 
intentions,  although,  being  often  rash  and  inconsiderate, 
he  heedlessly  presumed  upon  his  own  strength,  and 
unwarily  exposed  himself  to  trial. 

Thus,  on  all  occasions,  we  find  him  the  first  and 
most  forward  of  our  Lord's  followers,  both  to  avow  his 
attachment  and  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 

On  his  very  first  introduction,  indeed,  to  the  Lord 
— ^when  his  brother  Andrew  and  he,  along  with  several 
others,  were  attending  on  the  ministry  9f  the  Baptist, 
and  Andrew  brought  him  to  Jesus,  of  whom  the 
Baptist  spoke,  with  the  glad  announcement,  "  We 
have  found  the  Messiah," — Peter  was  specially  noticed 
in  language  having  reference,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
in  part  at  least,  to  his  personal  character,  as  well 
as  to  his  destined  position  in  the  Ohiurch :  '^  Thou  art 
Simon  the  son  of  Jona :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone"  (John  i.  42). 
And  we  begin  to  see  something  of  his  peculiar  temper, 
his  extreme  susceptibility  of  impression,  and  his  quick- 
ness of  feeling,  in  his  next  interview  with  the  Lord 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  8,  9).  He  is  far  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  miracle  than  his  companions ;  he 
is  affected  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  holiness  of  a 
present  God,  and  his  own  guilt  in  his  sight — '^  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."     But  soon 
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he  is  reassured  by  the  gracious  promise,  ^^  Fear  not ; 
firom  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men  " — and  is  ready 
to  forsake  all  and  to  follow  Jesus. 
^     All  throughout  his  waiting  upon  the  personal  min- 
istry of  Jesus,  we  trace  the  same  fervency  of  spirit. 

For  instance,  when  our  Lord  questioned  his  disciples 
as  to  their  opinion  of  his  authority,  ^^  Whom  say  ye  that 
I  am?*'  it  was  Peter  who  promptly,  in  their  name, 
made  confession  of  their  faith — '^  Thou  art  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God ; " — and  when  their 
Master,  seeing  many  draw  back  offended,  put  it  to  the 
twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  it  was  Simon 
Peter  who  instantly  and  eagerly  repHed,  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life  "  (Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  John  vi.  68). 

Again,  when  Jesus  filled  the  minds  of  his  disciples 
with  grief,  by  announcing  his  intention  of  going  up,  in 
the  face  of  all  his  enemies,  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  suffer 
and  to  die,  it  was  Peter  who,  on  the  first  impulse  of  his 
enthusiastic  affection — ^without  thinking  what  a  liberty 
he  was  taking,  in  thus  objecting  and  contradicting  in- 
stead of  humbly  acquiescing — ^presumed  to  remonstrate, 
**  Be  this  far  from  thee.  Lord ; "  which  inconsiderate 
and  unwarrantable  boldness  exposed  the  ardent  apostle 
to  that  severe  reproof,  '*  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 
It  was  Peter,  moreover,  who  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, when  James  and  John  were  overpowered  by 
the  glory  of  the  scene,  was  ready  to  make  the  eager 
proposal,  ^^  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  let  us 
build  tabernacles."  And  it  was  Peter  who,  in  the 
garden,  stung  with  a  holy  rage,  drew  his  sword  for  his 
Master's  defence,  in  that  hasty  act  which  his  Master 
so  solemnly  rebuked,  ^'  All  they  that  take  the  sword 
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shall  perish  with  the  sword  "  (Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  and  xvii. 
4 ;  John  xvi.  10). 

Again,  when  the  Saviour  exhibited  that  memorable 
example  of  kindly  condescension  in  washing  the  feet 
of  his  own  servants,  stQl  it  was  Peter  who  ventured 
to  argue  with  him ;  first  bluntly  refusing  to  receive  so 
humble  a  service  from  a  Master  so  divine,  "  Thou  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet ; "  and  then,  whenever  he  hears 
the  significant  words,  '^  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  part  with  me,"  see  how,  with  his  wonted  warmth 
and  impetuosity,  he  earnestly  exclaims,  "  Lord,  not 
my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head"  (John 
xiii.  6-9). 

And  once  more,  when  our  Lord — ^having  risen — 
appears  on  the  shore,  and  makes  himself  known  to  his 
disciples  as  they  are  fishing  in  a  boat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  when  Peter,  instead  of  waiting  with  his 
companions,  and  coming  in  the  boat  to  land,  casts 
himself  in  his  haste  into  the  sea — ^who  fails  to  recog- 
nise in  this  simple,  but  very  characteristic  incident, 
the  same  ardent  and  eager  temperament  which  uni- 
formly distinguished  the  zealous  apostle  ?  The  whole 
interview,  also,  which  follows,  teems  with  little  traits 
and  incidents,  all  beautifully  illustrating  Peter's  cha- 
racter. We  see  him  the  very  same  man  in  his 
penitence  that  he  was  before  in  his  pride.  How 
glad  is  he  to  meet  his  Master  again!  How  anx- 
ious to  win  his  kind  eye  once  more  — the  eye 
which,  when  last  he  met  it,  was  so  full  of  wounded 
love !  How  eager  also  to  testify  his  returning  afiec- 
tion,  and  how  prompt  and  bold  to  profess  and  pro- 
mise anew,  though  in  humbler  faith  and  a  more 
chastened   spirit,  yet   with   all   his  wonted   warmth. 
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'^  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee  !  "  Nay,  even  the  slight  question  which  he 
then  asked  concerning  the  fate  of  his  brother  apostle 
John,  "  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  " — ^this 
question,  which  every  reader  at  once  feels  that  Peter, 
rather  than  any  other,  was  likely  to  put,  suits  his 
somewhat  forward  and  affectionate  turn — ^just  as  per- 
fectly as  does  our  Lord's  reply,  "  What  is  that  to 
thee  ?  follow  thou  me,"  (John  xxi.) 

So  hearty  and  affectionate  a  disposition^-'-al together 
disinterested,  generous,  and  honourable— admirably 
fitted  this  apostle  for  the  endearments  of  friendship. 
And  accordingly  Peter  evidently  enjoyed,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  private  and  personal  attachment  of  the 
Master  he  so  warmly  loved.  Jesus,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  all  along  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  discipline 
and  improvement  of  this  apostle's  amiable  yet  imper- 
fect character.  Thus,  even  in  the  most  trying  scene 
of  his  life,  Jesus  failed  not  to  remember  his  erring  dis- 
ciple ;  at  the  very  time,  too,  when  that  disciple  had 
meanly  disowned  and  denied  him.  "  The  Lotd  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter ; "  and  by  that  look- — of  more 
than  human  power  and  more  than  human  tenderness 
— ^melted  his  heart  to  penitence ; — "  Peter  went  out, 
and  wept  bitterly."  At  his  resurrection,  also,  in  the 
message  which  he  sent  by  the  women — ^Iiow  kindly  and 
considerately  does  he  make  special  mention  of  his 
fallen  follower  and  friend; — "Go,  tell  the  disciples 
and  Peter ! "  What  a  token  is  this  to  the  mourning 
apostle,  after  his  grievous  sin  and  his  bitter  weeping  ! 
And  when  they  meet,  still  remembering  the  disciple 
who  had  fallen — ^how  graciously  does  Jesus  take  an 
opportunity   of  accepting  his   penitence,  and  seaUng 
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and  ratifying  the  penitent's  pardon.  By  the  thrice- 
repeated  question^  *'  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  he  invites  him 
to  renew  his  professions  of  attachment  just  as  often  and 
as  devotedly  as  he  had  formerly  renounced  them; 
while,  hy  the  thrice-repeated  command,  "Feed  my 
sheep,"  he  comforts  his  wounded  spirit  by  thus  most 
solemnly  and  emphatically  restoring  him  to  the  apos- 
tolic office  which  he  had  forfeited  (Luke  xxii.  61 ;  Mark 
xvi.  7;  John  xxi.  16-17). 

Still,  however,  the  same  cordial  warmth  of  temper, 
which  raised  him  so  far  above  all  timid  and  selfish 
meanness,  and  endeared  him  so  much  to  his  beloved 
Master,  occasionally  hurried  Peter  heedlessly  into  situa- 
tions of  danger,  where  his  courage,  surprised  and 
alarmed,  was  apt  to  fail.  Thus  it  was  in  the  instance  of 
his  lamentable  fall,  when  but  a  few  hours  after  his  bold 
and  manly  declaration,  "  Though  I  should  die  with  thee, 
yet  will  I  not  deny  thee  ; "  and  after  he  had  been  ready 
to  shed  blood  in  his  Master's  cause,  he  was  betrayed  by 
temptation — to  which  his  own  rash  self-confidence 
exposed  him,  and  against  which  he  had  been  expressly 
warned — ^into  a  base  and  peijured  disavowal  of  the 
very  name  he  had  so  sacredly  pledged  himself  to 
honour  (John  xiii.  38,  and  xviii.  16-27).  And  thus  it 
was,  also,  in  the  instance  of  his  walking  with  Jesus  on 
the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  28-31).  We  see  how  ready  he  was 
at  first  to  expose  himself,  and  how  soon  and  how  easily 
he  ™  ierriL  In  the  hour  of  danger.  While  Z 
other  apostles  were  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  con- 
sternation into  which  they  were  thrown,  first  by  their 
helpless  exposure  to  the  midnight  storm,  and  then  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  Jesus,  whom  they  saw  walking 
on  the  water,  and  whom,  in  their  alarm,  they  mistook 
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for  a  spirit — Peter^  as  usual^  distinguished  himself  by 
the  prompt  alacrity  of  his  devotion.  'So  sooner  did  he 
recognise  his  Master^  than — ^forgetting  all  the  fears 
he  had  cherished  in  that  Master's  absence,  while  tossed 
on  the  waves  of  the  tempestuous  sea — ^he  thought  only 
of  his  presence  now,  eagerly  and  hastily  seeking  per- 
mission on  these  very  waves  to  meet  with  him.  Yet 
no  sooner  did  he  actually  encounter  their  fury  than  his 
high-wrought  resolution  gave  way :  "  When  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid."  Kow  he  might  have 
observed,  before  he  left  the  ship,  that  the  wind  was 
boisterous.  But  so  much  was  he  struck  by  the  amazing 
miracle  which  he  beheld,  and  so  exclusively  engrossed 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  his  Master  on  so  new  and 
singular  a  path,  that  he  took  no  time  to  consider  or 
reflect;  and  therefore  he  was  not  proof  against  the 
terrors  of  the  storm,  which  really  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly and  altogether  unexpectedly.  How  perfectly, 
how  beautifully  consistent,  is  this  occurrence  with  the 
apostle's  general  character !  How  much  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  his  ordinary  conduct !  How  natural 
in  him,  the  first  hasty  excitement  of  his  zeal,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  failure  of  his  confidence  and  courage  ! 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  original  character  of 
the  Apostle  Peter — always  impetuous — sometimes 
weak.  Such  he  appeared  before  the  memorable  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  that  time,  though  we  must  observe  a  decided  and 
remarkable  change  in  Peter,  as  in  all  the  apostles ; — ^his 
enthusiasm  being  tempered,  and  his  courage  sustained, 
by  the  calm  resolution  of  a  more  spiritual  faith ; — still 
we  may  perceive  in  his  conduct  abundant  traces  of 
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his  natural^  his  wonted  warmth, — and  some  little  of  his 
wonted  weakness  too.  For  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
did  not  then — any  more  than  his  ordinary  gracious 
influences  do  now — ^level  all  the  distinctive  promi- 
nences and  peculiarities  of  natural  constitution  into 
one  dead,  flat,  and  insipid  uniformity.  The  persons 
inspired  still  retained  their  natural  temperament  of 
mind  and  hody.  They  were  changed  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  powers ;  but  still,  in  respect  of  the  powers 
themselves,  they  were  the  same  as  before.  So  Peter, 
even  after  he  came  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  showed  his  former  high  determination  and 
hearty  impetuosity.  For  do  we  not  still  find  him  fore- 
most among  the  apostles  in  their  holy  work  and  war- 
fare ? — the  most  ardent,  the  most  forward  and  earnest, 
in  the  laboiu^  of  his  missionary  office  ;  the  boldest  in 
facing  danger;  the  most  dauntless  in  encountering 
death  ?  The  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  attest 
the  prominent  part  which  Peter  took  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  in  all  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Church ; 
and  show  how  heartily  he  threw  his  whole  soul  and 
spirit  into  the  glorious  cause  which  he  was  called 
and  commissioned  to  promote^  And  as  even  their 
inspiration  did  not  render  the  apostles  perfect  or  fault- 
less, so  even  after  liis  great  spiritual  change  we  may 
detect  in  Peter  some  remains  of  his  original  defect.  In 
one  instance  at  least,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony 
of  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul,"  he  betrayed  a  culpable 
weakness,  when,  out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews  at  Antioch, — whom  he  desired  to  concihate, 
or  feared  to  oflFend, — ^he  in  some  way  disguised  or  dis- 
sembled his  own  views  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentile  converts,  and  their  right  of  exemption  fi-om 
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the  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies ;  compromising  thereby 
the  essential  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel — 
justification  by  faith  alone,  without  ceremonies  or  ob- 
servances of  any  kind,  or  any  works  at  all  of  any  law. 
In  that  instance  Paul  tells  the  Galatians  concerning 
Peter:  "I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
to  be  blamed."  It  was  the  very  fault  which  had  pre- 
viously characterised  him  that  in  this  instance  he  was 
to  be  blamed  for — a  want  of  sufficient  firmness  and 
decision  in  following  out  his  own  purposes,  and  adher- 
ing, amid  all  difficulties  and  trials  from  without,  to  his 
own  higher  principle  and  better  judgment  (Gal.  ii. 
1U21). 

Such  then  was  Peter — such  a  man  naturally — such 
a  disciple — and,  through  grace,  such  an  apostle. 

Now  his  character  is  exhibited  for  our  instruction. 
From  his  imperfection  we  may  learn  a  lesson  of  humi- 
lity— from  his  infirmity  a  lesson  of  self-distrust.  For  if 
he  was  misled  thoughtlessly  and  incautiously,  through 
ignorance  of  his  weakness,  surely  it  little  becomes  us 
to  presume  upon  our  own  strength,  or  to  trust  in  our 
own  hearts.  We  are  to  shun  his  errors ;  but  then  let 
us  not  forget  his  admirable,  his  noble  excellencies. 
His  one  great  fault  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  self- 
confidence  should  teach  us  prudence ;  but  let  us  beware 
of  that  prudence  which  is  indolence,  or  reluctance, 
or  selfishness  in  disguise.  We  do  well,  no  doubt,  to 
reprove  his  impetuous  and  impatient  hastiness  of 
temperament.  But  his  affectionate,  disinterested,  and 
unreserved  attachment  to  the  Saviour — ^his  generous 
and  devoted  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  God  and  Truth 
— may  reprove  and  put  to  shame  those  doubtful  and 
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dilatory  scruples,  by  which  we  wotild  fain  excuse  our- 
selves from  the  "  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  lore,  and 
patience  of  hope/'  Truly  it  well  becomes  your  dull 
and  drowsy  formalists  in  religion,  to  criticise  and  coolly 
to  condemn  this  prince  of  all  the  apostles,  and  to 
plead  to  themselves  his  occasional  error  in  one  extreme, 
as  a  justification  of  their  continual  crime  in  the  other ! 
For  surely,  after  all,  there  may  be  as  much  of  weak 
timidity  in  a  cold  heart,  as  there  can  be  of  rashness 
in  a  keen  temper  and  an  ardent  spirit.  There  are 
men  who  are  ever  ready — -with  the  chilling  air  of 
insinuated  doubt — ^to  blast  and  wither  the  energy  of 
religious  hope ;  prophets  of  evil — ^who  would  suppress 
every  lofty  aspiration  of  faith,  and  discouirage  every 
wish  and  every  plan  of  good,  by  the  poor  suspicions 
of  their  shrewd  policy  and  their  worldly  wisdom ;  an- 
ticipating always  the  hazard  of  failure,  just  hinting 
the  chances  of  coming  danger  and  defeat.  But  let 
such  men  know,  that  if  to  make  rash  vows  and  incon- 
siderate attempts  in  a  holy  cause,  is  folly — ^to  make  no 
vows  and  no  attempts  at  all,  is  sin.  Let  them  look — 
let  us  all  look — ^to  the  generosity  of  Peter's  self-denial 
and  self-devotion.  And  while  we  resolve  more  circum- 
spectly and  act  more  deliberately  than  he  sometimes 
did,  let  us  learn  to  resolve  and  to  act  as  nobly  for 
God,  and  in  the  strength  of  God.  We  may  seek  to 
avoid  his  impetuosity.  But  let  us  not  forget^  that 
without  something  of  his  enthusiasm,  nothing  great, 
nothing  good,  can  ever  be  achieved.  There  may  be 
danger  when  there  is  zeal  without  knowledge.  Is  the 
danger  less  when  there  is  no  zeal  at  all  ? 


XIII. 


PETER-THE  TRIAL,  INFIRMITY,  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  HIS 

FAITH. 


**0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dost  thou  doubt  ?**— Matt.  xIt.  28-31. 


The  incident  recorded  in  this  passage  of  Scripture^  not 
only  iUustrates  generaUy  the  character  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  but  affords  a  particular  example  of  his  faith — 
its  power,  and  its  weakness  too — such  as  may  be  use-- 
fully  studied.  The  whole  of  this  midnight  scene,  in- 
deed, is  full  of  instruction  to  the  believer,  especially  in 
seasons  of  darkness  and  doubt.  The  disciples  are  sent 
to  sea  alone;  their  Master  constrains  them  to  get  into 
a  ship  and  go  before  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
while  he  remains  behind,  first  to  dismiss  the  multitude 
whom  he  has  miraculously  fed  in  the  desert,  and  then 
to  go  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray.  At  first,  in 
the  calm  eyening  and  on  the  smooth  waters,  fresh  as 
they  were  from  the  wondrous  feast,  the  disciples 
might  think  little  of  their  temporary  separation  from 
their  Lord,  as  they  cheer  AiUy  launched  forth  their  little 
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barky  in  anticipation  of  a  short  and  easy  voyage^  and 
a  happy  meeting  on  the  other  side.  Suddenly  the  sky 
is  oyercasty  the  wind  is  contrary,  and,  midway  across 
the  sea,  the  ship  is  tossed  with  waves.  And  where  at 
this  critical  moment  is  Jesus  ?  Why  is  he  not  with 
them,  to  say  to  the  stormy  billows— Peace,  be  stiU  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  them?  '^This  is  their  infirmity." 
Did  they  not  ''  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
his  wonders  " — not  in  their  case — "  of  old  ?  "  Ala*  ! 
they  feel  desolate  and  forlorn.  And,  lo!  to  trouble 
them  stiU  more,  here  is  a  vision,  an  apparition  of  a 
ghostly  form  in  the  dark  mist— the  spirit  of  the 
tempest,  as  it  might  seem,  mocking  their  helplessness 
as  he  makes  them  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man!  Truly  they  are  at  their  wits'  end;  when  a 
blessed  voic^  out  of  the  gloom  reassures  them,  and 
the  well-known  accents  fall  upon  their  ears — ''Be  of 
good  cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid." 

What  a  lesson  to  a  doubting  soul !  What  a  rebuke 
of  unbelief !  "  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid.  Thy  way  is  in 
the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy 
footsteps  are  not  known  "  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  19). 

Rushing,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  Peter  not  only  recovers  his  self-possession, 
but  rises  as  by  a  rebound  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
boldness.  We  may  be  sure  he  had  been  at  least  as 
much  depressed  as  his  fellow-disciples — as  ready  to 
despair  of  help  while  Jesus  was  absent — as  apt  to 
mistake  his  abrupt  approach  in  an  unexpected  way  as 
if  it  were  a  vision  of  judgment,  and  not  a  visit  of  love. 
But  what  a  start  he  makes,  on  the  instant,  out  of  the 
lowest  depth  of  trouble  and  terror,  to  what  might  seem 
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the  very  romance  of  confidence  and  darings  rather 
than  the  chastened  and  sober  reality  of  humble  faith ! 
And  that  there  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  romance 
here,  we  are  far  from  denying;  nay,  it  is  this  very 
feature  in  the  incident  before  us  that  gives  it,  in  our 
view,  at  once  its  charm  and  its  value ;  its  charm,  as  a 
picture  of  most  attractive  interest ;  and  its  value,  as  a 
lesson  of  the  utmost  practical  value.  Certainly,  the 
alternations  of  a  mind  like  Peter's — even  when  it 
seems  capriciously  tossed  to  and  fro  between  what 
looks  too  like  despair,  and  what  savours  too  much  of 
fool-hardiness — are  preferable  to  the  monotony  of  an 
ever  placid  and  unbroken  calm.  The  Uving  enthusiasm 
of  faith,  with  all  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  its  beat- 
ing pulse  and  throbbing  heart,  is  better  far  than  the 
uniformity  of  a  dead  sleep,  or  sloth.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  unwholesome  weather  when  the  glass  shows 
rapid  variations  between  the  points  of  storm  and  fair ; 
nor  is  it  a  bad  sign  of  the  glass  itself,  that  its  index 
sometimes  makes  sudden  enough  leaps  upon  the  dial- 
plate,  in  obedience  to  these  atmospheric  changes. 

There  is  life,  then,  in  Peter's  faith — ^liie,  and  not  a 
little  health  too ;  otherwise  it  would  have  nothing  in 
it  either  to  attract  or  to  edify.  But  the  incident  we 
are  now  to  consider,  is  both  attractive  and  edifying ; 
affording  us  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  lively 
faith  in  a  lively  soul,  and  bringing  out,  in  the  hveliest 
manner,  its  genuine  sincerity,  its  imperfection,  and 
its  ultimate  prevalence  and  triumph. 

That  Peter's  faith  in  Jesus  was  at  all  events  and 
upon  the  whole  sincere,  is  manifest  from  these  two 
circumstances  in  his  behaviour:  that  at  the  first,  in 
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dependence  upon  Jesus^  he  left  the  vessel ;  and  again^ 
when  sinkins^,  called  upon  him  for  aid.  He  must 
have  believed  that  it  w^  no  spiritual  apparition,  but 
his  own  beloved  Master,  whom  he  saw,  and  whosjB 
voice  of  invitation  he  heard*  And  he  must  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  sustain  his  footsteps  on  the  treacherous  path 
which  he  invited  him  to  tread.  Otherwise  his  con- 
duct, in  attempting  to  walk  on  the  water,  was  utter 
madne88;  and  \m  cry  when  sinking,  "Lord,  save  me!" 
was  the  mere  raving  of  delirious  terror*  His  £uth 
then  might  be  weak,  and  liable  to  the  interruption  of 
doubt ;  but  still  it  was  genuine  and  hearty. 

And  the  very  words  of  our  Saviour's  reproof  mani- 
festly imply  that  it  was  so :  '^  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  "  Peter  is  not  chained  with 
the  sin  of  having  no  faith  at  all,  though  he  is  re{M*oved 
for  having  Uttle  faith.  fTay,  at  the  v^  instant  of  his 
culpable  doubting,  his  faith  was  in  active  exercise. 
For  in  faith  he  had  been  willing  to  comply  with  his 
Master's  call,  and  in  faith  he  was  making  his  earnest 
prayer  to  him  for  help.  He  had  fsiith  th^efore,  and 
that  sincere  faith,  though  he  had  not  much  faith,  or 
strong  faith.  He  had  such  a  faith  as  made  him  haa&ard 
his  life  on  the  truth  bdieved,  and  told  him  where  in 
danger  to  seek  for  safety. 

By  the  example,  th^efore,  of  Peter's  faith  we  are 
taught,  that  uneasy  thoughts  and  anxious  fears,  how- 
ever inconsistent  they  may  be  with  the  abundance  and 
the  strength  of  energetic  faith,  are  not  always  or 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  its  genuine  reality.  He 
who  doubts  in  the  time  of  trial  is  evidently  a  man 
of  comparatively  little  faith,  and,  as  such,  may  be 
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reproved;  for  his  doubt  intimates  some  remains  of 
unreasonable  and  unworthy  distrust :  '^  Wherefore  dost 
thou  doubt  ?  "  But  still  he  may  be  a  man  of  true  and 
sincere  faith ;  nay^  his  very  doubt  and  disquietude  may 
arise  from  an  experience  such  as,  while  it  proves  the 
weakness  of  his  faith,  must  be  regarded,  at  the  same 
time,  as  proving  any  thing  rather  than  his  total  want 
of  faith — as  from  a  deep  conviction  of  his  own  sinful- 
nefls  and  helplesaness,  which  is  rardy  found  uncon- 
nected  with  some  measure  of  a  believing  knowledge  of 
Christ,  his  holiness,  his  grace,  his  power;  or  from  a 
keen  sense  of  those  very  difficulties  and  temptations 
to  which  the  warmth,  the  zeal,  and  the  devotedness  of 
his  faith  may  have  mainly  contributed  to  expose  him. 

Yes,  there  are  difficulties,  there  are  dangers  and 
disasters,  in  the  true  believer's  course,  of  which  your 
smooth  formalist  and  mere  worldly  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity can  know  nothing.  There  are  terrors  in  sin 
whidi  the  unawakened  conscience  never  feels ;  trials  in 
a  holy  walk  which  the  "dweller  in  decencies"  never 
has  to  face ;  vicissitudes  in  the  inward  conffict  with  cori- 
ruption,  and  the  inward  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  its 
God,  of  which  they  who  pace  the  dull  routine  of  out- 
ward ordinances,  and  call  such  bodily  exercise  religion, 
cannot  even  imagine  the  possibility.  Ah !  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  have  never  learned  to  be  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  realities  of  God's  wrath  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  blessed  £a.vour  on  the  oiiier — ^who  have  never  looked 
hell  in  the  face,  and  never  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
God's  reconciled  countenance  as  a  prelude  of  heaven 
itseM — ^who  have  never  felt  what  it  is  to  cast  ^  a  trem- 
bling glance  on  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  lay  a  trembling 
hand  on  the  atoning  sacrifice,  scarcely  venturing,  even 
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on  the  strongest  and  broadest  assurances  of  the  free 
offer  and  fall  welcome  of  the  gospel,  to  commit  their 
sotds  to  a  gracious  and  waiting  Saviour, — who  have 
never,  in  short,  encountered  the  actual  work  and  warfare 
of  a  life  of  unreserved  self-dedication  to  God ; — ^it  is 
easy  for  them  to  be  placid  and  unruffled  in  their  tem- 
per, and  to  pass  through  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
with  an  equanimity  that  seems  entitled  to  all  praise. 
ISo  wonder  that  any  record  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
spiritual  man's  experience  should  seem  to  them  either 
a  mystery  or  a  lie.  The  doubts,  and  fears,  and  groan- 
ings,  and  unspeakable  cries  and  tears  of  David,  in  the 
Psalms — or  of  One  greater  than  David— they  set  down 
as  mere  exaggerations.  But  if  there  be  any  who  find 
in  such  deep  movements  of  soul  only  too  true  a  pic- 
ture of  their  own  state — ^if  there  be  any  who,  in  trouble 
of  body  or  anxiety  of  mind,  are  apt  to  be  shaken  and 

to  be  afraid — it  is  something  for  them  to  learn  and  see^ 
from  this  instance  of  Peter,  that  such  doubting,  however 
it  may  indicate  remaining  unbeUef,  is  not  necessarily  of 
itself  a  proof,  either  that  they  do  not  beUeve  now,  or 
that  they  have  never  believed  at  all.  And  if,  in  the 
midst  of  such  natural  anxieties,  and  the  fears  which 
beset  him  on  every  side,  the  Christian,  when  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  conscious  infirmities,  is  enabled 
in  his  distress  to  call  upon  the  Lord — ''out  of  the 
depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord" — ^then,  though 
his  faith  may  be  little,  it  may  be  a  true  faith  still ; — 
and  his  earnest  ejaculation,  ''Lord,  save  me!"  will 
be  heard  and  answered  as  a  prayer  of  faith.  Nay, 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  this  very  proof — ^this 
practical  and  experimental  instance  of  his  unbelief — 
will  itself  be  made  the  occasion  of  strengthening  and 
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encouraging  his  faith.  The  Saviour's  hand  will  be 
stretched  forth  to  help^  and  his  ready  Spirit  will  descend 
to  comfort,  even  while  his  voice  of  mild  expostulation 
— ^averse  to  break  the  bruised  reed  or  to  quench  the 
smoking  flax — ^gently  reprimands  the  sin  and  folly  of 
distrust :  '^  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?" 

But  let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  faith  of  Peter, 
though  sincere,  was  yet  imperfect;  and  accordingly 
our  Lord's  question,  **  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  " 
while  it  implied  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  his 
prayer,  even  in  the  instant  of  his  faith  beginning  to 
waver,  implied  also  a  reproof  of  that  very  wavering. 
And  the  reproof  was  just.  The  question  might  well 
be  asked  of  Peter,  and  of  every  one  of  us,  when,  like 
him,  under  the  very  eye  of  our  Saviour — ^who,  exalted 
as  he  is,  and  gone  apart  to  pray  for  us,  still  bends  on 
us  a  look  of  sympathy — ^we  are  ready  to  faint  in  the 
trials  to  which  he  calls  us ; — ^the  question  might  well  be 
asked,  "Wherefore  dost  thou  doubt?" — ^Wherefore? 
for  surely  while  He  is  so  near  us  there  is  no  cause 
of  fear.  Such  doubt,  both  in  Peter's  case  and  in  ours, 
must  be  alike  unreasonable  and  sinful. 

Let  us  mark  here  the  progress  of  Peter's  temporary 
distrust  and  doubting,  that  we  may  see  exactly  the 
nature  of  his  sin. 

When  Peter,  then,  first  recognised  his  Master's 
presence,  so  forward  was  he  to  profess  his  faith,  and 
to  put  his  resolution  to  the  test,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life — so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  meet  Jesus,  and  so 
implicit  his  confidence — ^that  he  was  willing  to  trust 
himself  with  him  even  on  the  yielding  waves.     Yet, 
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notwiihBtandii^  this  almost    childish  eagerness^    he 
was  not  80  hasty  but  that  he  fdlt  the  necessity  of  his 
Master's  sanction  being  previously  given  to  a  proposal 
which^  ^thout  such  a  Divine  sanction,  and  the  implied 
promise  of  Divine  help,  it  must  have  been  folly  in 
him,  or  in  any  man,  to  make.    Accordingly,  he  desired 
to  know  his  Master's  will  and  pleasure  in  this  matter. 
He  tlid  not  venture  upon  a  single  step  without  first 
inquiring  what  his  Master  would  have  him  to  do.     He 
appealed  to  his  judgment  and  sought  his  countenance. 
'^  Lord,  if  it  be  thou — as  surely,  indeed,  it  is  thou — ^bid 
me  come  unto  thee  on  the  waters."     He  would  not  go 
unbidden.     Impetuous  as  he  was,  he  would  not  run 
into  danger  without  a  call — ^he  waited  for  his  Master's 
invitation.     It  may  seem  to  us,  indeed,  that  in  court- 
ing and  seeking  that  invitation,  the  apostle  was  too 
rash  and  hasty.     And  certainly  it  does  appear,  that 
when  he  confidently  challenged  so  severe  a  trial  of  his 
faith,  he  was  not  sufiiciently  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
that  faith-     Though,  after  all,  where  his  Lord  was,  it 
was  surely  good  for  him  to  be ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
avow  too  strong  an  attachment  to  Jesus,  or  cherish  too 
impatient  a  longing  to  bear  him  company,  through 
whatever  dangers  his  way  might  be. 

One  thing,  however,  at  least  is  evident.  When  he 
received  the  invitation  "  Come,''  Peter  unquestionably 
did  right  in  complying  with  it.  His  error  afterwards 
consisted  in  this — ^that  he  distrusted  that  Divine  assist- 
ance which  had  been  virtually  pledged  and  secured  to 
him.  But,  certainly,  after  the  profession  v^ch  he  had 
made,  and  the  command  which  he  had  received,  there 
was  no  room  for  reluctance  or  hesitation.  He  could 
not  now  draw  back  without  a  complete  renunciation  of 
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all  his  love  to  the  Sayiour,  and  all  his  hope  in  his 
mercy.  He  made  the  profession^  perhaps^  somewhat 
rashly,  when  he  abruptly  proposed  to  yenture  on  so 
bold  an  attempt;  yet  it  was  a  good  profession,  a 
good  proposal  after  all ; — ^it  had  obtained  his  Master's 
approbation.  And  at  all  eyents,  when  he  was  taken 
at  his  word,  and  required  to  proye  the  sinoerity  of  his 
profession,  by  acting  according  to  his  own  proposal, 
he  had  only  one  course  to  pursue — ^that  of  instant 
and  unreseryed  obedience.  He  did  not,  therefore,  we 
now  see,  presumptuously  and  needlessly  encounter  this 
trial  of  his  faith.  He  did  so  at  his  Master's  inyitation, 
and  by  his  Master's  express  authority.  And  accord- 
ingly, we  may  obserye,  while  Jesus  reproyed  him  for  his 
doubting  in  the  time  of  trial,  he  did  not  reproye  him  for 
his  spontaneous  proposal  to  come  unto  him,  much  less 
for  his  readiness  to  obey  in  faith  and  at  all  personal 
hazards,  the  commandment  which  he  had  receiyed — 
'^  to  come."  So  that  the  sin  of  Peter,  in  this  instance, 
lay,  not  certainly  by  any  means  in  the  zealous  profes- 
sion which  he  made  of  his  £uth,  nor  in  the  prompt 
alacrity  of  his  faithful  obedience,  but  in  the  weakness 
and  doubtfulness  of  that  faitib  which  he  professed,  and 
in  which  he  obeyed. 

Such  precisely  wa«  Peter's. ai^uch  is  the  sin  againrt 
which  we  haye  to  guard.  For  we  too,  from  time  to 
time,  make  precisely  such  a  profession  of  our  faith  as 
Peter  did,  and  express  like  him  our  desire  of  meeting 
with  our  Lord  and  Bayiour,  eyen  though  it  should  be 
on  the  wayes  of  a  stormy  ocean.  When  we  see — as  it 
is  hoped  each  one  of  us  not  unfrequently  in  deyout 
musing  sees, — ^when  we  see  him,  standing  not  £ar  from 
our  souk,  and  hear  him  addressing  to  us  those  words 
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of  mild  encouragement  with  which  he  revived  the 
drooping  hearts  of  his  faint  and  disconsolate  disciples : 
"Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid;" — ^when 
thus,  in  his  own  appointed  means  and  ordinances,  we 
recognise  a  present  God,  especially  if  it  be  after  a  sea- 
son of  midnight  gloom  and  tempest ; — ^in  the  ardour  of 
our  faithful  and  honest  zeal  we  are  constrained  to  ex- 
claim with  Peter :  Lord,  since  now  I  know  that  it  is 
thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  confidently  and 
joyfully  come,  even  walking,  if  need  be,  on  the  dark 
and  deceitful  waters  of  the  deep.  It  may  be  that  we 
often  make  this  profession  somewhat  rashly  and  incon- 
siderately, presuming  upon  our  own  competency,  not 
knowing  sufficiently  our  weakness,  or  pausing  to  think 
of  the  temptations  which  await  us.  But  then  we  have 
professed,  and  surely  we  do  not  repent  of  our  pro- 
fession. From  time  to  time,  with  peculiarly  affecting 
solemnity,  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper  we  pro- 
fess— every  Sabbath,  every  day  of  the  week,  in  our 
retirement  we  pr.fe»JL  ^  morning,  in  our 
closets — this  Sabbath,  in  God's  house — ^this  Commu- 
nion Sabbath,  at  God's  table — ^with  tears  and  prayers 
we  have  professed  our  willingness,  our  anxiety,  to  go 
unto  Jesus,  even  though  we  should  have  to  go  through 
darkness  and  a  stormy  sea.  We  have  said  that  our  great 
delight,  our  supreme  desire,  is  to  be  with  Jesus,  and  to 
enjoy  his  holy  and  spiritual  fellowship ;  that,  with  this 
view,  we  are  prepared  cheerfully  to  renounce  our  most 
favourite  sin — fearlessly  to  encounter  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  of  our  peace— resolutely  to  deny  our- 
selves, and  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  wherever 
he  points  the  way ;  that  as  we  advance  towards  him 
in  our  Christian  course,  no  difficulties  can  shake  our 
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holy  resolution,  since  we  are  willing  even  to  cut  off 
our  right  hand,  and  to  pluck  out  our  right  eye — ^to 
sacrifice  our  dearest  hopes  and  wishes — ^if  they  keep 
us  apart  from  him,  or  cause  us  to  offend  against  him. 
All  this  we  have  professed,  believing  that  He  who 
sustained  Peter  on  the  water  will  uphold  us  also  by  his 
mighty  power ;  knowing  assuredly,  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  the  sea  when  our  Saviour  is  with  us — 
no  terror  in  the  boisterous  and  stormy  wind  when  He, 
our  God,  is  there. 

Doubtless,  in  all  this  zeal  of  profession  and  determi- 
nation, there  may  have  been  sin,  because  there  may 
have  been  self-deception.  For  in  what  act,  in  what 
promise  or  purpose  of  faith,  is  there  not  both  ?  In  the 
excitement  of  an  impressive  reUgious  ordinance — in 
the  engrossing  earnestness  of  our  devotional  feelings — 
we  may  forget  the  pain  of  self-denial,  the  trials  of  active 
duty,  and  our  own  insufficiency  in  the  midst  of  these 
trials.  And  so,  being  imposed  upon  by  the  transient 
warmth  of  our  enthusiasm,  we  may  fancy  our  faith  to 
be  more  firm  and  trustworthy  than  in  the  hour  of  the 
world's  temptations  it  may  be  found  to  be.  But  what 
then  ?  Do  we  mend  the  matter  by  refusing  now  to 
fulfil  our  obligations?  Are  we  prepared  to  falsify 
altogether  the  profession  which  we  have  made? — ^to 
decline  the  work  which  we  have  undertaken  ? — ^to  resist 
the  call  which  we  have  received? — ^wilfiiUy  to  cast 
aside  our  Christian  name  and  our  Christian  hopes; 
and  pledged  as  we  are — sealed  and  devoted — ^yet  to 
draw  back  to  the  perdition  of  our  souls  ? 

Bather,  if  ever  the  blessed  promises  of  the  gospel 
have  been  brought  home  with  unwonted  power  to  our 
hearts ;  if  ever  the  love  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  set 
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vividly  before  ns  in  the  doctrines  of  his  Word^  or  in  the 
symbols  of  his  death,  has  touched  and  affected  ns,  and 
filled  us  with  new  and  strong  emotions  of  holy  zeal ; 
let  us  act  as  we  have  felt — ^let  us  practise  as  we  have 
resolved — ^not  resisting  the  Spirit — nor  despising  the 
voice  of  him  who  speaketh  now  to  us  from  heaven  as 
he  spoke  to  his  disciples  upon  earth.  When  he  says. 
Come — ^let  us  be  ready  to  go,  though  we  may  be  called 
to  walk  on  a  troubled  and  stormy  sea. 

And  then,  in  the  trial  and  weakness  of  our  faith,  we 
shall  be  encouraged  as  we  remember  the  prevaiUng 
efficacy  of  the  apostle's  seasonable  prayer.  "When 
he  saw  the  wind  boisterouB,  he  w«8  afraid,  and  began 
to  sink."  But  still,  in  his  alarm,  he  knew  to  whom  he 
should  apply  for  aid.  His  faith,  though  failing,  did 
not  altogether  desert  him — ^his  fear,  though  it  shook 
his  confidence,  did  not  hinder  his  prayer.  He  cried, 
saying,  "  Lord,  save  me ! "  And  immediately — ^for  God 
is  not  slow  to  hear  the  afflicted's  cry,  and  send  help  in 
the  time  of  need — immediately  Jesus  lent  his  ear,  and 
"  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him." 

That  ear  is  not  now  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear.  That 
hand  is  not  now  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save.  It  will 
be  extended  to  us  also,  when,  in  sin  and  in  sorrow, 
trembling  and  sinking,  we  call  upon  Him  for  aid. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  our  very  faintness  of 
heart  may  be  turned  to  account  for  ministering  not 
only  a  reproof  of  our  unbelief,  but  even  a  new  strength- 
ening of  our  faith.  For  the  Lord  can  bring  good  out 
of  evil,  and  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  him.  When  '^  this  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,"  he  received  a  new  encourage- 
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vaent,  such  as  he  would  never  forget,  to  *'  trust  and 
not  be  afraid."  In  his  doubt  and  despair  he  made 
application  to  One  mighty  to  save,  and  made  not  the 
apphcation  in  vain.  In  prayer,  ejaculatory  prayer, 
the  mere  cry  of  utter  helplessness,  he  found  reUef 
from  terror,  and  help  in  his  utmost  need.  So  will 
Jesus  help  his  people  stiU ;  deUvering  their  eyes  from 
tears,  their  feet  from  falling,  and  their  souls  from  death. 
His  ready  Spirit  will  turn  their  very  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered  into  prayers;  and  taking  of  what 
is  Christ's  to  show  to  their  souls,  he  will  become  to 
them,  and  in  them,  a  Comforter  indeed.  And  ever 
after,  the  recollection  of  their  experience  in  such  a 
trying  hour,  will  be  at  once  for  rebuke  and  for 
encouragement; — as  if  there  were  ever  before  them 
the  gracious  face  of  the  living  and  loving  Savioiu*,  and 
ever  ringing  in  their  ears  his  cahn  clear  voice  of 
mingled  reprimand  and  revival,  '^  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  " 

We  are  apt  to  complain  sometimes  of  Hfe's  weary 
trials,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  our 
Christian  calling.  But  we  may  bless  God  for  them  all, 
as  for  our  greatest  mercies,  if  by  his  grace  they  thus 
become  the  means  of  directing  our  thoughts  and  our 
prayers  to  him.  When  danger  is  absent,  we  are  apt 
to  depart  from  God,  because  we  forget  our  dependence, 
we  forget  our  own  infirmity,  we  are  confident  and 
strong  in  the  apparent  strength  and  confidence  of  our 
faith ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  feel  that  faith  to  be 
actually  giving  way — ^its  strength  all  gone,  and  its  high 
confidence  turned  into  doubt  and  fear, — ^it  is  not  till 
then  that  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  utter 
insufficiency,  and  disposed  to  trust  no  longer  in  our 
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faith  itself^  but  in  the  Lord  our  6od^  who  is  the  object 
of  our  faith. 

Thus  it  may  frequently  happen^  that  being  conscious 
of  some  particular  duty  hitherto  neglected,  or  of  some 
one  sin  which  very  easily  besets  us,  in  the  depth  of 
our  repentance,  and  the  holy  ardour  of  our  faith,  we 
resolve  now  to  perform  that  duty  punctually,  and  reso- 
lutely to  renounce  that  sin.  Our  repentance  may  be 
a  repentance  of  godly  sorrow,  our  faith  may  be  for  the 
time  sincere.  And  feeling  quite  secure  in  the  conscious 
integrity  of  our  own  good  purposes,  we  forget  their 
weakness,  we  forget  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves,  we  forget  the  tempta- 
tion which,  in  a  few  short  hours,  will  assail  us.  But 
that  temptation  comes  too  soon,  and  the  difficulty 
which  we  had  strangely  overlooked  is  felt :  "we  see  the 
wind  boisterous,  and  are  afraid,  and  begin  to  sink." 
We  find  ourselves  fast  yielding  to  the  allurements  or 
the  terrors  of  the  world,  which  we  still  too  fondly  love. 
Betrayed  too  by  the  inclinations  of  our  own  deceitful 
hearts,  we  find  ourselves  just  about  to  omit  the  duty 
'again,  and  once  more,  only  once  more,  to  commit 
the  sin.  But  we  stop  short  just  in  time ;  we  betake 
ourselves  to  prayer ;  and  a  single  thought  of  heaven, 
perhaps, — a  single  ejaculation  directed  thither, — draws 
down  an  influence  from  on  high,  to  strengthen,  to 
quicken,  to  revive  us. 

Happy  is  it  for  us  if  we  learn  from  such  critical  ex- 
perience the  double  lesson  of  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
Happy  is  it  for  us  if,  thus  convinced  of  our  own  help- 
lessness, we  neither  resolve  nor  act  in  our  own  strength. 
"He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool." 

Let  us  ponder  well  the  lesson  of  Peter's  faith.    Let 
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US  learn,  like  Paul,  to  profit  by  our  very  infirmities. 
That  apostle,  for  our  instruction,  has  thus  recorded 
his  experience:  ''There  was  given  to  me  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh" — some  sore  outward  trial  or  grievous 
inward  temptation — "lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure,"  and  "  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it 
might  depart  from  me."  The  answer  was, — not  the 
removal  of  the  thorn,  nor  any  promise  as  to  its 
removal,  but  the  mere  general  assurance, — "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness."  "Therefore,"  adds  the  holy  apostle, 
"  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  neces- 
sities, in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake : 
for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong" — ^weak  in  the 
feeling  of  my  own  utter  helplessness;  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

"  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  0  Israel, 
My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is 
passed  over  from  my  God  ?  Hast  thou  not  known  ? 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  ths  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary?  there  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and 
to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 
Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  But  they  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint" 
(Isaiah  xl  27-31). 


XIV. 

THE  FMENDSfflP  OF  PETER  AND  JOHN. 

Pabt  First. 

"  A  FRIEND  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom 
for  adversity. — A  man  that  hath" — or  would  have — 
'^  friends  must  show  himself  friendly ;  and  there  is  a 
friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. — ^Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. — Ointment  and  perfume 
rejoice  the  heart;  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's 
friend  by  hearty  counsel. — Iron  sharpcneth  iron ;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend"  (Prov. 
xvii.  17;  xviii.  24;  xxvii.  6,  9, 17). 

Such  are  the  maxims  of  inspired  wisdom  concerning 
friendship ;  and  they  must  surely  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  of  its  being — if  not  a  necessary  duty — at 
least  a  privilege,  whose  value  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  conditions,  also,  of  a  profitable  friend- 
ship, are  pointedly  indicated  in  these  proverbs.  To 
love  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  adversity ;  to  give 
open  manifestations  of  a  friendly  spirit,  and  abound  in 
all  friendly  offices ;  to  stick  close — even  closer  than  a 
brother ;  to  be  faithful  in  inflicting  necessary  wounds ; 
to  refresh  with  hearty  counsel  as  with  the  fragrance  of 
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a  grateful  perfume ;  and  to  stimulate  and  sharpen  the 
whole  inner  man  by  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  and 
heart  with  hearty  as  the  eye  is  kindled  into  brightness 
by  the  quick  sympathy  of  a  congenial  glance  : — such 
are  the  qualities  of  a  friend  according  to  the  inspired 
standard.  Love — constant^  active^  and  close ; — ^honest 
in  reproof^  kind  and  cordial  in  advice^  keen  and  spirit- 
stirring  in  converse  j-such  is  the  essence  of  scriptural 
friendship.  For  an  example  of  it^  we  have  Jonathan's 
love  to  David,  "  wonderful,  and  passing  the  love  of 
women."  And  a  greater  than  David — ^David's  Son  and 
Lord — '^  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus ; " 
and,  as  has  been  well  observed,  from  among  the  twelve 
whom  he  ordained  to  be  apostles,  chose  out  one — 
"  the  disciple  whom  he  loved."* 

That  disciple  was  surely  formed  for  the  cultivation 

•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote,  Ib  full,  the  passage  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  here  referred  to.  It  is  a  conversation  with  a  Quaker  lady, 
about  Soame  Jenyns*  book  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity. 
**  BoswELL. — *  You  should  like  his  book,  Mrs  Knowles,  as  it  maintuns,  as 
you  friend*  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue.'  Mrs  Kiyowles. 
— *  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  friend- 
ship is  not  a  Christian  virtue.'  Jounson. — *  Why,  madam,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  he  is  right.  All  friendship  is  preferrii^  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to 
the  neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest,  of  others ;  so  that  an  old 
Greek  siud,  **  He  that  has  friendt  has  no  friend."  Now  Christianity 
recommends  umversal  benevolence ;  to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren ; 
which  u  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship^  as  described  by  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Surely,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for  you  call 
all  mem  friends.'  Mrs  Enowlesl — *  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to 
all  men,  **  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." ' 
Johnson. — '  Well,  madam ;  the  household  of  faith  is  wide  enough.'  Mrs 
Knowles. — *  But,  doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  apostles,  yet  there  was 
one  whom  he  loved,  John  was  called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."' 
Johnson  (with  eyes  sparkling  benignantly). — *  Very  well  indeed,  madam. 
You  have  said  very  well.'  Boswell. — *  A  fine  application.  Pray,  sir, 
had  you  ever  thought  of  it?'  Johnson. — *  I  had  not,  sir.'" — ^Vol.  iv.  p. 
147,  148. 
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of  friendship ; — for  loving  and  being  loved.  His  writ- 
ings breathe  throughout  a  spirit  prone  to  friendship ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  traditions  of  history,  he  was 
wont  to  have  upon  his  hps,  in  his  extreme  old  age^ 
the  one  precept — '^  Little  children,  love  one  another." 
The  relation  between  him  and  his  Divine  Master  is 
fall  of  an  interest  almost  too  saored  to  be  rudely 
handled.  But  we  seem  to  have  a  reflection  of  that 
relation  in  his  intimacy  with  his  brother  apostle^ 
Peter.  The  indications  of  that  intimacy,  slight  and 
incidental  as  they  appear  to  be,  suggest  a  study  full 
of  profit.  The  two  disciples  were  men  of  very  different 
temperaments;  and  their  ages,  also,  differed  much. 
Peter,  probably,  was  a  man  comparatively  advanced 
in  life  when  our  Lord's  ministry  began ;  while  John 
did  not  reach  the  limits  of  the  human  term  of  exist- 
ence here,  until  nearly  half  a  century  had  rolled  on 
after  that  ministry  was  closed.  But  they  were  '^  a  pair 
of  friends,  though"  one  '^was  young;"  and  the  other 
might  be  verging  on  "  seventy-three."  And  the 
circumstances  which  originated  and  matured  their 
friendship  may  be  traced,  without  much  difficulty  or 
doubt,  in  the  evangelical  histories. 

We  shall  notice,  at  present,  the  successive  stages 
which,  as  we  think,  may  be  observed  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  Christian  and  apostolic  friendship; 
reserving  for  separate  illustration  those  more  affecting 
instances  of  it  that  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  on  earth. 

The  earliest  hint  of  any  connection  between  Peter 
and  John,  is  to  be  found  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
introduction  to  Jesus. 
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The  two  apostles  are  brought  before  us  together,  as 
fellow-disciples  of  the  Baptist,  on  the  day  when  he 
personally  and  publicly  identified  Jesus  of  !Nazareth 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  whom  he  had  been  an- 
nouncing as  about  to  come.  ''Again  the  next  day 
after  John  stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples ;  and  looking 
upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God"  (John  i.  35,  36).  Of  the  two  disciples  here 
referred  to  as  in  attendance  on  the  Baptist,  one  was 
Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother  (ver.  40) ;  the  other 
was  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle  John  himself.  Such, 
at  least,  is  a  very  general  impression  among  interpre- 
ters, who  gather  from  John's  ordinary  manner  of 
writing  in  his  gospel — ^in  which,  whenever  he  points 
to  himself,  he  is  careful  to  write  without  intruding  his 
own  name— that  it  was  he  who  was  Andrew's  com- 
panion on  this  occasion.  Andrew's  first  impulse  is  to 
find  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  announce  to  him 
with  eager  joy  the  discovery  they  have  made  :  "  We 
have  found  the  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
the  Christ"  (ver.  41). 

And  here  it  would  almost  seem  that  we  might  de- 
tect the  old  man's  complacency — ^for  John  wrote  his 
gospel  in  extreme  old  age — as,  looking  back  along 
the  line  of  half  a  century  of  toil  and  woe,  he  recalls 
that  scene  of  his  early  youth,  and  with  fond  and  affec- 
tionate pride  records — ^what  he  alone  notices — ^the  very 
marked  reception  which  he  saw  Jesus  give  to  his 
friend,  when  they  were  as  yet  both  strangers  to  him. 
For  it  is  John  who  tells  us,  that  when  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  to  Jesus — the  Lord  said, 
*'  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona :  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone." 
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It  is  John  who  tells  this ;  and  as  we  read^  we  feel  glad 
that^  of  all  the  evangelists,  it  is  John  who  tells  it. 

Passing  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  at  which 
some  have  imagined  that  they  could  recognise  John 
in  the  bridegroom,  and  possibly  Peter  also  in  the 
ruler  of  the  feast,  we  find  them  together  beside  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  plying  their  hereditary  trade  as  fishers^ 
and  called  henceforth  to  be  fishers  of  men  (liuke  v}. 

The  two  ships  were  in  company — Peter,  the  owner 
of  the  one,  and  Zebedee,  the  father  of  John,  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  other,  being  probably  associates  in  business 
as  well  as  private  friends.  For  the  families  seem  to 
have  been  neighbourly  and  intimate;  Peter  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  on  the  one  hand — James  and  John, 
with  their  father  Zebedee,  on  the  other.  They  were 
accustomed  to  go  up  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  to- 
gether. When  there,  they  frequented  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  together  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 
They  thus  became  acquainted  with  Jesus  together; 
and  though  some  time  elapsed  between  their  first 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  their  being  summoned 
to  follow  him  as  his  disciples— a  year,  as  most  reckon, 
during  which  they  carried  on  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions ;  yet  doubtless,  all  the  while,  they  had  much 
communing  together  respecting  the  extraordinary  per- 
son to  whom  the  Baptist  had  introduced  them  as  the 
Alessiah.  And  as  they  continued  to  hear  of  him,  and 
even  frequently  to  meet  with  him,  they  had  their 
expectations  of  some  great  and  glorious  discovery, 
about  to  break  upon  the  world,  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

Thus  their  intimacy  must  have  become  closer ;  the 
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sons  of  Jonas — ^Peter  and  Andrew — ^being  much  in 
company,  both  for  work  and  conversation,  with  their 
more  youthful  associates,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  And 
in  particular,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  dis- 
parity of  years,  Peter,  as  it  would  appear,  was  con- 
tracting an  ardent  friendship  for  John,  which  John  as 
ardently  returned. 

Of  the  other  brothers — ^Andrew,  Peter's  brother,  and 
James,  the  brother  of  John — ^but  little  comparatively 
is  known.  That  they  were  highly  esteemed  by  their 
colleagues,  and  highly  honoured — James  especially — 
by  their  Master,  sufficiently  appears  from  what  after- 
wards occurred  in  the  course  of  their  attendance  upon 
Jesus.  But  aheady  we  have  discovered  something 
like  an  indication  of  the  strong  and  special  tie  that  knit 
Peter  and  John  in  one.  And  reflecting  back  some  of 
the  light  of  subsequent  and  more  tender  disclosures, 
on  that  early  transaction  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes, — ^we  seem  to  see  John  gazing,  with  deepest 
emotion,  on  the  Being  at  whose  knees  Simon  Peter, 
with  characteristic  promptness,  has  fallen  down,  and 
entering  with  fullest  sympathy  into  the  impetuous 
exclamation,  ^*  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord"  (Luke  v.  8), — the  same  John,  who  himself 
long,  very  long  afterwards,  in  the  lonely  Isle  of  Patmos, 
when  he  saw  the  same  Lord  in  his  risen  glory,  '^  fell  at 
his  feet  as  dead"  (Rev.  i.  17). 

Thus  summoned  together  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
Jesus,  they  were  thereafter  never  separate.  During 
the  whole  of  our  Lord's  ministry  he  kept  these  two 
disciples  very  near  his  person — ^nearer,  as  we  may 
fairly  gather  from   the   narrative,  than  all  the  rest 
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of  his  chosen  followers.  It  is  always  Peter  and  John 
whom  we  find  using  the  greatest  freedom  in  speaking 
to  him.  And  if  Jesus  did  draw  John  closer  to  his 
hosom  as  the  disciple  whom  he  loved,  it  was  for 
Simon  Peter  that,  with  a  special  interest  in  his  most 
interesting  character,  his  Master  prayed,  that  in  the 
critical  hour  of  Satan's  sifting  trial  his  faith  might 
not  fail  (Luke  xxii.  32).  They  were  colleagues,  not 
only  in  the  apostleship  or  company  of  the  twelve, 
who  were  with  Jesus  in  his  public  labours,  but  in 
that  more  exclusive  triumvirate,  or  band  of  three, 
whom  he  made  his  standing,  select,  and  triple  staff  of 
w;itnesses  to  the  more  private  incidents  of  his  media-- 
torial  work.  Following  out  the  maxim  of  law,  "  that 
at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  thing  is 
to  be  established,"  the  Lord  invested  with  a  peculiar 
character,  for  that  end,  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee ; 
that  such  particulars  of  his  ministry  as,  for  good 
reasons,  he  wished  to  have  concealed  during  his  life- 
time, might,  after  his  death,  be  attested  by  a  compe- 
tent number  of  credible  men,  not  limited  to  the  very 
lowest  amount  of  testimony  barely  allowed  by  law,  yet 
not  extended  beyond  what  would  be  fully  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  sufficient. 

Hence  the  two  friends,  with  James,  who  was  to 
them  both  as  a  common  brother,  were  thrown  much 
together.  More  particularly,  not  to  speak  at  present 
of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  they  were  the  only 
persons  present  on  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  agony. 

And  oh !  what  a  depth  of  joint  insight  into  all  that 
is  glorious  in  heaven,  and  all  that  is  terrible  in  hell, 
must  these  men  ever  after  have  had,  to  make  them 
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one — one  in  a  sense  unknown  to  common  friendship — 
one  as  the  thrilling  ecstasy  of  heaven's  love^  and  the 
shuddering  horror  of  hell's  unutterable  hatred^  may  be 
imagined  to  make  souls  one.  To  have  stood  together 
within  that  glorious  cloud  which  overshadowed  them 
on  the  mount — to  have  sunk  together  under  the  over- 
whelming  drowsiness  with  which  the  heavy  and  myste- 
rious  sorrow  of  that  fatal  night  in  the  garden  seemed 
to  have  charged  and  loaded  the  very  air ; — ^what  gor- 
geous day-dreams  of  youth,  shared  together — ^what 
dark  and  dreary  cup  of  woe,  drained  together, — ever 
had  such  power  to  be  a  bond  of  friendship  as  these 
experiences ! 

Especially  in  after  years,  when  the  real  meaning  of 
these  transactions  came  to  be  better  known  to  them- 
selves— and  when  they  were  left  alone— James,  the 
brother  of  John,  having  been  slain  with  the  sword — 
with  what  bursting  fulness  of  heart  may  we  conceive 
of  Peter  dwelling  on  that  glorious  scene,  of  which  none 
now  on  earth,  but  only  himself  and  John,  can  speak ! 
"  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  mount "  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

Peter  is  anticipating  his  departure,  as  he  says — 
'*  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber- 
nacle, even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me" 
(ver.  14).    A  cruel  martyrdom  is  before  him,  and  hav- 
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ing  long  lived  with  an  eye  to  it^  he  now  feels  it  to  be 
near  at  hand.  But  to  him  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past.  It  was  past  so  soon  as  he  learned^  under  the 
Spirit's  teaching,  the  awful  import  of  his  Master's 
agonizing  cries,  as  well  as  of  his  own  and  his  friend's 
irresistible  slumbering,  in  the  garden,  on  tbat  night 
when  it  was  as  the  very  gate  of  hell.  And  now  it  is  a 
brighter  vision  that  fills  his  soul.  The  Lord,  who  then 
gave  vent  to  strong  crying  and  tears,  is  eoming  ia 
glory.  For  it  is  no  fable  this,  cunningly  devised ;  it 
had  been  miserable  folly  to  follow  a  fable.  To  Peter^ 
it  is  an  actually  seen  and  witnessed  reality.  It  had  been 
given  to  him,  as  he  rejoices  to  declare,  to  behold  the 
very  glory  in  which  the  Lord  is  coming.  And  with 
what  thoughts  of  inexpressible  tenderness  towards 
John — John,  so  soon  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
f  three  who  had  been  witnesses  of  it — does  Peter  make 

this  reFerence  to  the  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  f  For 
doubtless  he  has  John  full  in  his  mind  and  on  his 
heart.  He  is  about  to  leave  him  behind  in  the  world ; 
— to  leave  him  perhaps,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  till 
the  Lord  come  again ; — ^yet,  in  any  event,  not  to  leave 
or  lose  him  for  ever.  What  emotions,  what  recollec- 
tions, what  hopes  must  have  been  gushing  forth  within 
him,  when  embracing,  as  it  were,  his  long-tried  and 
dearly  loved  friend  in  his  arms  once  more,  the  old  man 
gave  utterance  to  these  noble  words : — ^We — John  and 
I — ^have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when 
we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  were  ourselves  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  majesty ! 

Many  circumstances  of  resemblance,  and  bonds  of 
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intimacy^  might  be  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  the 
dealings  which  their  Master  had  with  the  two  disciples 
severally^  and  they  with  him^  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  ministry.  For  there  is  a  similarity  in 
these  particulars  not  always  noticed. 

Did  the  Lord^  for  instance^  see  in  Simon  such  a 
temper  of  mind — or  did  he  foresee^  in  regard  to  him, 
such  a  turn  of  destiny — as  to  warrant  his  being  named 
Cephas,  or  Peter — a  stone,  the  rock — ^whether  in  refer- 
ence to  his  indomitable  strength  of  resolution,  or  to 
the  services  he  was  to  render  in  the  first  founding  of 
the  Church  i  Did  he  not,  also,  give  to  John  and  his 
brother  James,  on  similar  considerations,  the  still  more 
expressive  name  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder? 
James,  alas !  lived  too  short  a  time  after  the  Lord's 
departure  to  verify  the  appellation.  It  must  have  been 
John,  therefore,  especially  that  the  title  was  meant 
to  note  and  characterise,  as  destined  to  show  himself 
vehement  and  bold  in  his  Master's  cause,  and  powerful 
in  dealing  with  his  Master's  foes. 

Peter,  on  one  occasion,  incurred  the  Lord's  displea- 
sure, and  received  his  stern  rebuke — ^^  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan  " — when  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  Saviour,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  work  and  ministry  he  came  to  accom- 
plish, he  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  going  up 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  same  spirit  that  moved 
John  and  his  brother  James  to  propose  that  the  inhos- 
pitality  of  the  Samaritans,  who  would  not  give  the 
Saviour  passage  through  their  town,  should  be  visited 
with  swift  resentment,  and  that  fire  from  heaven 
should  be  called  down  to  destroy  them.  The  Lord 
turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  "  Ye  know  not 
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what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the  Son  of 
man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives^  but  to  save 
them."  It  was  the  same  love  to  Christ's  person,  gene- 
rous, disinterested,  and  even  violent,  but  without 
enough  of  intelligent  sympathy  with  his  mission,  that 
made  John  propose  to  avenge  the  insult  put  upon  him 
by  others,  and  moved  Peter  to  seek  to  arrest  his  pur- 
pose of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die. 

Again,  the  forwardness  of  Peter  to  profess  his 
attachment  to  the  Lord,  and  to  claim  pre-eminence  in 
respect  of  fidelity  over  his  fellows — "  Though  all  eke 
should  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I ;  though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee" — ^has  its  parallel 
not  only  in  the  ambitious  proposal  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  that  they  should  have  the  first  place  in  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  at  his 
left,  but  also,  and  especially,  in  the  fearlessness  of  their 
reply  to  the  question  which  the  Lord  then  put  to 
them — *'  Can  ye  drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized 
with  my  baptism  ?     They  say  unto  him,  We  can." 

Even  the  weakness  of  Peter,  brought  out  in  his 
yielding  under  the  very  trials  of  his  faith  he  had  him- 
self courted — as  in  the  instances  of  his  walking  on  the 
water,  and  his  denial  of  the  Lord — ^would  seem  to 
have  its  corresponding  feature  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  John ; — ^if  at  least,  as  many  think,  John  is 
the  young  man  spoken  of  by  Mark  who  followed  Jesus 
at  first  with  seeming  courage  when  he  was  appre- 
hended, but  afterwards,  being  himself  laid  hold  on,  left 
his  upper  garment  and  fled  (Mark  xiv.  51). 

Altogether,  there  is  surely  more  congeniality  of 
natural  temperament  between  Peter  and  John,  as  well 
as  more  agreement  in  their  spiritual  experience,  and 
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in  the  progress  of  their  faith  and  love^  than  is  often 
supposed.  For  their  is  a  vague  notion  respecting  John^ 
that  a  certain  unmingled  sweetness  and  mild  amiabi- 
lity of  character^  distinguished  him  as  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  He  is  regarded  very  generally  as 
a  man  of  soft  and  sentimental^  and  almost  feminine 
tenderness^  having  in  his  composition  something  of 
what  David;  as  we  have  seen^  attributes  in  his  lamen- 
tation to  Jonathan^  when  he  says — ^*  Very  pleasant 
hast  thou  been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonder- 
ful, passing  the  love  of  women."  That  John  should 
even  be  compared  with  Peter,  or  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  may  seem  to  some  offensive ; — so  much  are 
they  accustomed  to  conceive  of  Peter  as  a  hard,  com- 
mon-place, everyday  sort  of  character,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  refined,  and  somewhat  romantic,  ethereal, 
and  transcendental  quietism  which  they  are  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  John.  There  is  an  idea, 
also,  that  the  writings  of  John,  like  himself,  breathe 
only  mildness,  suavity,  and  serenity ;  those  of  Peter 
being  comparatively  rugged  and  harsh. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there  was  a  real 
difference  between  them.  It  is  brought  out  both  in 
their  manner  of  acting  and  in  their  style  of  writing. 
Peter  evidently  was  a  man  of  a  more  practical  under- 
standing and  active  temperament  than  John  ;  inquisi- 
tive, alert,  hasty ;  expert  in  the  use  of  arguments ; 
prompt  in  deciding  and  speaking  ;  ready  for  emergen- 
cies, and  fertile  in  expedients.  John,  again,  was  of  a 
deeper  and  calmer,  and  perhaps  slower,  mood ;  swayed 
more  by  inward  emotional  feeling  than  by  mere  reason 
or  external  impulse ;  deliberate,  therefore,  rather  than 
abrupt,  and  not  fluctuating,  but  uniform  and  consist- 
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ent.  Still,  there  is  in  both  the  same  under-current^ 
strong  and  dear,  of  warm  and  even  passionate  deyo- 
tion ;  frankj  unselfish^  single-eyed ; — only  it  seems  as 
if^  in  the  one,  the  stream  met  with  more  eddies^  rocks^ 
and  cross  currents, — ^while,  in  the  other,  it  ran  in  a  less 
broken  channel. 

Their  respective  writings,  if  carefully  studied  toge- 
ther, might  bear  out  this  comparison.  John,  indeed, 
in  his  epistles,  seems  to  know  no  theme  but  love^  and 
in  his  gospel  he  opens  the  very  heart  of  the  loving  Savi- 
our ;  while  Peter's  letters  turn  more  on  the  business  of 
the  Christian  life ; — its  hard  work  and  its  rude  trials. 
But  where,  in  all  the  Bible,  are  there  more  enthusiastic 
outbursts  of  tenderness  than  that  of  Peter — "  Whom 
having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able and  foil  of  glory?"  (1  Pet.  i.  8>  Nor  is  this 
a  solitary  example,  for  many  other  similar  instances  of 
sublimity  might  be  quoted.  And  as  to  John,  if  seve- 
rity, wrath,  and  terror  are  to  be  found  any  where  in 
God's  word,  let  the  beloved  disciple's  writings  be 
searched  for  such  qualities.  Not  Peter's  sword  cut- 
ting off  the  ear  of  the  High  Priest's  servant  is  sharper 
than  John's  rebuke,  when  he  indignantly  denounces 
the  pre-eminence-loving  Diotrephes,  and  debars  every 
heretic  from  the  house  and  home  of  a  believer,  and 
forbids  any  to  pray  for  the  unpardonable  sin  (8  John 
10 ;  2  John  10 ;  1  John  v.  16. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  fallacy  abroad,  and  an  inge^ 
nious  self-deception  is  practised  by  certain  minds,  in 
the  distinction  they  would  fain  draw  between  the  milder 
and  more  amiable  apostle,  and  him  whom  they  put 
aside  as  '^  made  of  sterner  stuff."     It  is  like  the  pre- 
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ference  some  affect  to  give  to  the  gospels  above  the 
epistles,  or  the  New  Testament  above  the  Old,  or  the 
gentleness  of  James  above  the  hard  sayings  of  Paul. 
It  is  like  what  we  sometimes  see  in  common  life ; — a 
worldly  man  attempting  to  set  off  the  meekness  of  a 
retiring  saint  against  the  fire  and  fervour  of  a  hard- 
fighting  soldier  in  Christ's  host.  He  is  partial,  it  seems, 
to  what  is  serene  and  sweet ;  he  loves  repose,  and  dis- 
likes all  that  looks  like  haste,  or  hurry,  or  violence. 
If  Christianity  were  all  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  a 
weeping  Magdalene  or  a  mystical  Madonna,  it  might 
be  tolerable.  But  your  men  of  rude  speech  and  action 
break  the  spell  and  dissolve  all  the  charm. 

It  is  a  most  suspicious  compUment,  however,  that 
these  would-be  Christians  pay  to  the  devotees  they 
profess  to  admire.  For  themselves,  they  are  but  seek- 
ing, like  those  of  whom  the  children  in  the  market- 
place complained,  to  cast  the  blame  of  their  rejection 
of  the  gospel  on  something  wrong  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  it,  and  not  on  what  they  are  conscious  is 
the  real  cause — its  deep  distastefalness  to  their  own  evil 
hearts  of  unbelief.  -  And,  as  regards  the  style  of  piety 
which  they  pretend  to  honour  at  the  expense  of  what 
really  disturbs  them  more, — ^they  little  understand  how 
entirely  at  heart  Peter  and  John  understand  and 
sympathize  with  each  other,  and  are  in  every  thing  at 
one.  For  surely,  if  there  be  in  Peter  any  of  the  un- 
compromising, rugged,  stubborn  sternness  which  his 
name  of  the  rock  might  indicate;  there  is  a  fire  in 
John's  bosom,  and  a  bolt  in  his  hand,  that  amply 
justify  his  appellation  of  a  son  of  thunder. 


XV. 
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^  Then  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  follow- 
ing ;  which  also  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and  said,  Lord,  which 
is  he  that  betrayeth  thee  ?  Peter  seeing  him  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  that  he  tarrj 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." — John  xxi.  20-22. 

Part  Secohd. 

It  is  no  ordinary  friendship  we  are  tracing — no 
common-place  acquaintanceship  or  familiarity — ^when 
we  make  a  study  of  the  intimacy  between  Peter  and 
John.  How  the  friendship  first  arose — ^whether  from 
contiguity  and  neighbourhood  of  residence^  or  simi- 
larity of  occupation,  or  community  of  taste,  or,  as  we 
might  say,  mere  accident  and  casual  circumstances — 
it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture,  and  not  very  profitable, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  discover;  nor  need  we 
regret  much  our  inability  to  determine  the  probable 
nature  and  degree  of  their  fellowship,  before  they  met 
with  Jesus  and  became  his  followers.  Afterwards, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  had  enough  of  experience 
in  common  to  knit  them  together  in  the  closest  and 
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most  confidential  union.  Tbeir  common  alacrity  in 
consenting  to  forsake  all  for  Christ  and  wait  upon  his 
ministry^  their  common  sight  of  his  glory  on  the 
mounts  and  their  common  participation  in  his  agony 
in  the  garden ; — ^these  formed  bonds  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy as  strong  as  they  were  strange.  And  a  certain 
subdued  congeniality  of  temper,  amid  great  diver- 
sities, calling  forth  the  same  kind  of  rebukes  on  the 
part  of  their  Master,  as  well  as  the  same  kind  of  lessons 
and  encouragements — ^was  fitted  to  make  them  inti- 
mately and  thoroughly  one. 

The  real  value  of  this  unity  may  be  seen  most  evi- 
dently, as  it  appears  to  us, — ^First,  In  what  passed 
between  them  as  their  Master's  life  on  earth  drew 
towards  its  close;  and.  Secondly,  In  the  brief  but 
emphatic  notice  of  the  separation  awaiting  the  two 
friends,  with  which,  after  his  resurrection,  the  Lord 
wound  up  his  conversation  with  Peter  concerning  John. 

I.  The  close  of  their  Master's  life  brought  Peter  and 
John  very  much  together.  As  Jesus  drew  near  to 
the  city  to  eat  his  last  Passover,  these  were  the  two 
disciples  whom  he  sent  on  before  him  to  make  the 
needful  preparation ; — "  And  he  sent  Peter  and  John, 
saying,  Go  and  prepare  us  the  passover,  that  we  may 
eat"  (Luke  xxii.  8).  At  the  Paschal  supper  itself, 
when  Jesus,  troubled  in  spirit,  made  the  melancholy 
announcement  that  one  of  the  twelve  should  betray 
him — amid  the  blank  astonishment  and  dismay  that 
sat  on  every  face,  as,  looking  one  to  another,  they 
doubted  of  whom  he  spake — ^we  find  Peter  beckoning, 
or  making  a  signal,  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
that  he  should  ask  the  Lord,  on  whose  bosom  he  was 
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leaning  ; — Lord^  who  is  it? — A  trifling  incident  in 
itself,  but  characteristic,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Peter's 
readiness  of  resource — for  it  was  quite  like  him  to 
suggest  the  expedient  that  might  end  the  terrible 
suspense — and,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating  the  foot- 
ing on  which  the  two  apostles  were,  and  the  sort  of 
telegraphic  and  electric  understanding  that  subsisted 
between  them.  **Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
bosom  one  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved.  Simon 
Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him,  that  he  should  ask 
who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake.  He  then  lying 
on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  who  is  it? 
Jesus  answered.  He  it  is,  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop^ 
when  I  have  dipped  it.  And  when  he  had  dipped  the 
sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon" 
(John  xiii.  23-26). 

Let  us  imagine  such  a  sympathy  as  this  would 
imply,  between  Peter  and  John.  Let  us  conceive  of 
the  beloved  disciple — himself  reposing  on  the  bosom 
of  his  Master,  and  drinking  in  his  looks  of  infinite  love 
— as  he  catches  the  eye  of  his  anxious  and  excited 
friend.  A  momentary  suspicion  flashes  through  his 
mind,  as  he  detects  some  trembling — ^perhaps  some  va- 
cillation— ^in  the  eager  look.  Instantly  he  is  aroused ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  and  of  his  Master's 
acknowledged  partiality,  he  hastens  to  set  a  bursting 
heart  at  rest,  and  to  reUeve  Peter  of  his  fears. 

From  the  supper  there  is  an  adjournment  to  the 
garden,  where  together  they  are  found  yielding  to 
the  oppressive  sorrow  of  the  scene.  And  immediately 
thereafter,  there  follow  in  quick  succession,  like  the 
incidents  in  a  dream,  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  his  trial,  his 
crucifixion,  and  his  burial. 
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And  all  throughout  this  tragedy^  Peter  and  John 
are  together. 

If  John  be  indeed  the  young  man  of  whom  Mark 
speaks^  who  fled,  leaving  his  upper  garment,  as  he  was 
laid  hold  of  in  following  Jesus, — ^lie  soon  repented  and 
returned.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the 
individual  who  introduced  Peter  into  the  palace  of  the 
High  Priest.  We  gather  this  from  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  description,  compared  with  this  Evan- 
gelist's usual  way  of  indicating  himself.  What  intere&t 
or  influence  he  had  with  the  High  Priest's  officers,  or 
how  he  was  known  to  the  High  Priest  himself,  does 
not  appear.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  Zebedee, 
his  father,  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration,  and 
that,  personally,  John  held  a  somewhat  distinguished 
rank.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  evidently  the 
means  of  entering  himself  into  the  hall,  where  his 
Master  is  to  be  tried,  and  of  procuring  admission  for 
his  companion  and  friend  (John  xviii.  15,  16). 

Ah !  little  did  John  think,  when  he  executed  for 
Peter  this  commission  of  common  civility,  that  the 
issue  was  to  be  so  disastrous  and  deplorable.  But  the 
trial  goes  on.  Peter  is  betrayed  into  the  cowardly  sin 
of  denying  his  Master;  and  John,  who  was  instrumental 
unadvisedly  in  introducing  him  to  the  scene  of  temp- 
tation,  has  the  deep  mortification  of  witnessing  his 
friend's  disgrace.  But  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  what 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  as  he  turns  and  looks  upon 
Peter.  And  he  sees,  also,  the  tears  already  gushing, 
as  he  goes  out,  from  the  smitten  penitent's  eye. 

Shall  we  say  that  he  makes  haste  to  follow  him  ? 
Or  rather — as  we  shortly  after  find  John  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  receiving  the  charge  which,  in  the  midst 
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of  all  his  own  agony^  the  son  of  Mary  committed  to 
him,  "Mother,  behold  thy  son;  Son,  behold  thy 
mother,"  shall  we  say,  that  after  leading  that  mother 
to  his  own  house,  and  soothing  her  poignant  grief  as 
best  he  might,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  fallen 
friend,  and  went  in  search  of  Peter,  whom  he  had  seen, 
under  the  piercing  yet  melting  glance  of  their  common 
Master's  eye,  going  out  to  weep  bitterly  ?  Certain  it 
is,  that  we  find  Peter  and  John  together  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection  (John  xx.  1).  And  they  are 
together,  not  casually  or  suddenly,  but  by  design  and 
on  set  purpose.  Have  they  been  together  all  the  time, 
since  their  Lord  was  laid  in  his  silent  tomb  ?  And 
how  have  they  been  spending  that  dismal  interval  ? 

O  Christian  friendship !  how  precious  art  thou ! 
When  the  Saviour  is  in  the  grave,  and  Peter,  dis- 
consolate and  despairing,  is  brooding  over  his  base 
treachery — and  that  last  look  of  the  Holy  One,  which, 
beaming  with  kindness,  all  the  more  on  that  account 
cut  him  to  the  heart, — ^thou,  O  Divine  Consolation ! 
— ^thou  bringest  to  him  one  dearer  than  a  brother; 
younger  in  years,  but  how  tender  in  sympathy !  It  is 
John; — ^who  amid  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  that  hour 
— ^with  the  grief  of  witnessing  the  cruel  torture  of  him 
who  loved  him  full  in  his  bosom — and  upon  his  hands 
the  care  of  her  who  was  now  to  be  his  mother,  as  she 
had  been  the  mother  of  his  Lord — has  yet  leisure  to 
remember  the  claims  of  friendly  affection,  and  to  seek 
out  and  console  his  fellow-disciple  Peter. 

We  might  here  give  imagination  the  reins ;  but  we 
forbear.  The  sacred  history  has  wrapt  in  deepest 
and  most  unbroken  gloom  the  period  that  intervened 
between  the  burial  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord ; 
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nor  is  it  for  us  to  break  the  silence  of  these  nights  and 
that  day^  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  creation  were  hushed 
in  intense  expectancy  till  it  should  be  seen  whether 
Heaven  or  Hell  had  gained  the  victory ;  whether  the 
sacrifice  so  marvellously  offered  would  prove  fruitless^ 
or  would  win  acceptance  and  salvation.  But  the  fact 
that^  during  that  awful  pause^  John  was  with  Peter, 
and  that  they  were  found  together  on  the  third  morn- 
ings is  in  itself  enough — ^it  speaks  volumes.  What 
might  be  their  converse,  who  can  guess  ?  "  We  did 
trust,"  they  might  be  sadly  saying  to  one  another,  ^'  that 
it  was  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  But  he 
is  gone — it  may  be  for  ever ;  and  all  seems  to  be  lost. 
Hope  is  withered,  and,  for  our  consolation,  memory  is 
all  that  now  remains  ; — ^memory,  in  John,  of  that  last 
endearment  at  the  supper;  in  Peter,  of  that  last 
offence  at  the  trial.  And  yet,  friendship  can  blend 
the  two.  The  bosom  on  which  John  leaned — the  eye 
that  looked  upon  Peter — are  now  common  in  the  sad 
retrospect  to  both.  They  mourn,  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment and  bitter  penitence,  togetlier. 

And  now  the  morning  is  come.  The  dreary  Sabbath 
is  over,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  begins  to  dawn. 
The  friends  are  together  still,  when  the  strange  tidings 
reach  them  of  the  women  having  gone  to  the  tomb 
and  found  it  empty,  and  having  received  a  message 
from  angels.  Together  the  two  disciples  rush,  with 
eager  feet,  to  verify  the  news.  The  youthful  John 
outstrips  his  partner  in  the  race,  and  is  first  at  the 
empty  sepulchre ;  where  he  pauses  to  gaze,  and  wonder, 
and  mourn.  The  more  impetuous  Peter,  arriving 
breathless  at  the  spot,  waits  not  a  moment  to  recon- 
noitre outside,  but  promptly  leads  the  way  within. 
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John  as  promptly  follows.  And  in  a  moment  the  minds 
of  both  are  opened  to  an  apprehension  of  the  marvel- 
lous fact  that  has  occurred.  Together  they  own  the 
Scriptures  fulfilled^  as  the  light  of  the  glorious  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  flashes  simultaneously  on 
their  understandings.  And^  wondering  at  their  former 
blindness^  they  encourage  one  another  in  the  belief 
that  the  promised  Christ  must  indeed  rise  again  from 
the  dead, — and  that  this  Jesus^  their  beloved  Master^ 
is  the  Christ.  The  whole  scene  is  as  characteristic  as 
it  is  interesting  and  instructive  (John  xx.  1-10). 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added  on  the  subject  of 
this  friendship  between  Peter  and  John.  That  it  was 
prolonged  into  their  future  lives  and  ministries^  after 
the  Church  began  to  be  formed^  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  history  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Thus,  we 
read  of  Peter  and  John  going  up  together  to  the 
temple,  on  the  occasion  on  which  the  lame  man  was 
healed,  "  at  the  gate  which  is  called  Beautiful "  (Acts 
iii.  1-11).  Again,  we  see  them  cast  into  prison 
together,  and  then  brsught  before  the  council  to  be 
examined.  And  we  have  their  joint  reply,  so  nobly 
given  when  they  were  *^  commanded  not  to  speak  at 
all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus;" — ^'^ Peter  and 
John  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye"  (Acts  iv.  19).  We  find 
them,  also,  associated  together  in  a  mission  to  the 
Church  in  Samaria  which  Philip  was  instrumental  in 
planting: — "Ifow  when  the  apostles  which  were  at 
Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word 
of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John :  who, 
when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them  that  they 
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might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  viii.  14,  16). 
And  finally,  along  with  James,  ^'Cephas  and  John" 
are  mentioned  hy  Paul  as  joint  pillars  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem;  and,  in  that  character,  giving  to  him 
and  Bamahas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Thus  throughout,  to  the  very  last,  we  have  inci- 
dental traces,  slight  in  themselves,  hut  significant  when 
taken  together,  of  the  close  association  and  constant 
personal  intimacy  of  these  two  holy  men.  And  we  feel 
justified  therefore,  on  the  whole,  and  upon  scriptural 
grounds,  in  the  view  we  have  been  giving  of  this  close 
and  blessed  friendship  between  Peter  and  John. 

II.  But  we  cannot  close  without  adverting,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  of  the  friendship  of  these 
apostles,  to  a  few  points  brought  out  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  John's  gospel ; — and  especially  to  what  is 
there  recorded  as  having  passed  between  Peter  and 
his  Master,  relative  to  the  fate  of  John. 

The  very  writing  of  this  chapter,  it  would  almost 
seem,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  of  friendship,  on 
the  part  of  John,  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  and 
now  departed  comrade,  Peter.  It  was,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  last  task  on  earth  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  to  prepare  his  gospel.  Moved  and  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  gave  to  this  work  the  latest 
days  of  his  lengthened  Ufe.  And  what  more  congenial 
occupation  could  he  have  had  assigned  to  him !  He 
had  addressed  to  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
individuals,  letters  of  warning,  affectionate  and  faithful, 
against  the  deadly  errors  of  that  time,  when  men  were 
already  beginning  to  deny,  or  explain  away,  all  the 
reality  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,   and   the 
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renewal  wrought  by  the  Spirit.  He  had  put  on  record 
the  revelation  of  all  things  about  to  happen  on  the 
earthy  down  to  the  era  of  the  Lord's  appearing  in 
glory^  and  the  establishment  of  his  glorious  kingdom* 
And  now,  on  the  near  verge  of  the  grave,  with  his 
foot  on  the  very  confines  of  the  eternal  world,  he  is 
summoned  to  live  over  again,  in  inspired  recollection^ 
and  in  minute  detail,  those  three  youthful  years  of  his 
personal  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  which  to  him  are 
worth  uncounted  ages. 

Blessed  toil !  nay,  rather  rapturous  enjoyment ! 
How  does  he  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  linger 
over  it,  feeling  as  if  he  never  could  have  done ! 

Kotice,  for  instance,  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
chapter — "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book :  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name  "  (ver. 
30,  31).  Plainly,  the  venerable  writer  was  then  laying 
down  his  pen.  It  is  the  formal  finishing  of  the  book. 
But  he  cannot  tear  himself  away;  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say.  Farewell.  There  are  more  last  words 
to  utter ;  there  is  a  postscript — an  appendix — a  sup- 
plement to  add.  He  resumes  the  pen ;  he  has  omitted 
something  of  interest  and  value;  he  has  to  rear  a 
monument  more  durable  than  brass,  not  only  to  his 
Master,  but  to  his  Master's  friend,  and  his  own. 

For  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  partly,  at  least,  as  a 
memorial  of  Peter  that  this  extra  matter  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  is  given  ?  The  whole  chapter  is 
about  Peter.     And  with  what  exquisite  tact  and  taste 
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— ^with   what   tenderness  and  what  truth   is    Peter 
sketched  to  us  in  this  affecting  picture  I 

We  see  him  standing  beside  John  on  the  vessel's 
side^  when^  at  the  command  of  Jesus^  as  yet  unrecog- 
nised^ the  net  is  let  down^  and  the  multitude  of  fishes 
taken.  John  is  the  first  to  discern  who  this  seeming 
stranger  is;  and  his  eager  whisper  to  Simon  Peter, 
*^  It  is  the  Lord/'  is  characteristic  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  Equally  characteristic  is  it  of  Peter  him- 
self that  he  is  the  first  to  act  on  the  hint^  and  impetu- 
ously cast  himself  into  the  sea,  in  his  haste  to  meet 
the  very  Saviour  he  had  so  recently  denied. — ;- 

— Ah !  the  blessedness  of  that  bitter  weeping !  How 
is  it  turned  into  joy  !  But  for  those  gracious^  relent- 
ing drops^  of  which  the  Lord's  eye^  as  he  turned  and 
looked  on  him,  unlocked  the  fountain  and  source  with- 
in, Peter  must  have  shrunk  from  encountering  him 
again.  He  must  have  fled,  like  Judas,  to  despair  and 
suicide.  But  now  there  is  an  attraction  in  the  very 
Saviour  whom  he  has  pierced,  drawing  Peter  towards 
him.     And  well  is  his  haste  recompensed  ! 

In  the  interview  that  follows,  the  Lord  addresses 
himself  to  Peter  alone.  All  the  past  is  buried  in 
oblivion;  forgiveness  begets  love;  much  forgiveness, 
much  love.  The  fallen  apostle  is  restored ;  the  shep- 
herd's crook  is  again  put  into  his  hands — the  martyr's 
crown  is  suspended  over  his  head.  And  it  is  John 
who  tells  it  all !  (chap.  xxi.  16-18.) 

Is  it  not  fitly  reserved  for  John  to  tell  it  ?  He,  as 
well  as  the  other  evangelists,  is  to  record  his  friend's 
fall ;  but  he  alone  is  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  record- 
ing his  recovery.     Was  ever  monument  to  friendship 
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more  precious  ?     Was  ever  friendship  more  worthy  of 
such  a  monument  i 

!N^or  is  it^  we  may  well  believe,  without  emotion, 
that  in  winding  up  his  whole  history  once  more,  John 
notices  the  proof  of  affectionate  interest  which  Peter 
gave,  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  dose  personal 
dealing  of  the  Lord  with  his  conscience,  and  such 
peculiar  experience  as  might  have  engrossed  his  whole 
soul,  he  yet  found  leisure  to  remember  his  friend. 
Peter  might  have  been  excused  had  he  thought  merely 
of  himself  in  such  a  crisis.  But  that  was  not  his  nature. 
The  beloved  disciple  is  beside  him ;  and,  as  if  remem- 
bering and  returning  the  kind  service  rendered  on  the 
night  when  during  supper  John  questioned  the  Lord 
at  Peter's  suggestion — "Who  is  it,  Lord?" — ^Peter 
now,  on  his  part,  asks  the  Lord  concerning  John — 
"  And  what  shall  this  man  do  ? " 

What  is  to  become  of  him  ?  He  has  been  lovely 
and  pleasant  to  me  in  life ;  are  we,  in  death,  to  be 
divided  ?  Thou  hast  engaged  me  to  love  thee,  and 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee :  good  cause  hast  thou 
given  me  to  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee.  Thou  hast 
assigned  to  me  my  work ;  and  most  welcome  work  it 
is, — to  feed  thy  lambs — ^to  feed  thy  sheep.  Thou  hast 
warned  me  of  the  death  whereby  I  am  to  glorify  God ; 
and  though  not  now  so  foolliardy  as  once  I  was,  and 
so  ready  to  volunteer  myself  to  martyrdom,  I  shrink 
not  from  ^hat  thon  app^intest.  Tl.ou  hast  given  me 
that  command,  including  all  promises  and  all  grace — 
"  Follow  me ;"  and.  Lord,  thou  wilt  enable  me  to  follow 
thee  even  unto  death,  and  through  death  to  glory. 
But  what  of  my  friend — ^my  more  than  brother,  whom 
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thou^  Lord^  lovest^  who  leaned  on  thy  breast  at  supper  ? 
Following  thee,  must  I  be  parted  from  him  ?  We  were 
together  when  thou  didst  call  us,  at  the  first,  to  forsake 
all  and  follow  thee ;  and  together  we  left  all  the  world 
behind,  that  we  might  bear  thee  company,  and  wait 
on  thee.  We  have  been  together,  he  and  I,  ever 
since ;  and  on  that  dreary  day  when  thou  wast  in  the 
tomb,  and  1,  a  miserable  sinner,  had  seen,  as  I  ima- 
gined, the  last  of  thee,  and  seen  thee  in  that  look  of 
thine  that  cut  me  to  the  heart,  what,  oh !  what  would 
have  become  of  me,  but  for  his  sympathy  with  me  in 
my  unutterable  sorrow  ?  And  now,  can  I  be  blamed 
for  wanton  or  impertinent  curiosity  when  I  ask  thee  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  future  course  of  that  friendship 
which  hitherto  has  run  so  deep?  It  is  not  that  I 
hesitate  about  following  thee — it  is  not  that  I  draw 
back  even  from  a  cross  like  thine  own ;  but  this  man, 
good  Lord !  what  of  him  ?  One  word  to  alleviate  the 
anxiety  of  friendship— of  such  a  friendship ;  and  I  am 
ready — I  am  thine  for  ever ! 

Can  it  possibly  be  an  answer  of  stern  reproof  that 
the  Lord,  in  such  circumstances,  returns  to  such  an 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  one  with  whom  he  has  been 
dealing  so  closely  and  so  graciously — "  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow 
thou  me?"  K^ay;  we  confidently  say  it  is  not — ^it 
cannot  be.  It  cannot  be  that  the  Lord  designs  to 
upbraid  Peter,  or  to  take  otherwise  than  in  good  part 
his  afiectionate  solicitude. 

Some,  indeed,  would  have  this  to  be  a  reproof  of 
Peter's  unwarrantable  curiosity,  a  check  given  to  his 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  which  made  him  eager  to 
learn  the  appointed  destiny  of  a  brother,  instead  of 
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acquiescing  in  what  the  Lord  had  told  him  respecting 
his  own.  And  in  this  view  many  edifying  practical 
lessons  may,  no  doubt^  be  deduced  respecting  the  sin 
and  folly  of  prying,  or  seeking  to  pry,  into  our  neigh- 
bours' circumstances  and  affairs,  and  the  propriety  of 
attending  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves. 

But  there  is  surely  more  in  this  reply  of  our  Lord 
than  a  mere  rebuke  of  his  disciple's  inquisitiveness. 
Ko  doubt,  it  must  have  been  sufficiently  irritating,  if  at 
a  time  when  his  Master  was  dealing  so  very  graciously, 
and  so  very  pointedly,  with  his  own  soul,  Peter  mani- 
fested the  mere  spirit  of  a  busybody  in  other  men's 
matters.  Still,  any  thing  like  even  the  appearance  of 
severity,  after  so  tender  a  scene,  jars  on  the  feelings 
which  that  scene  awakens.  Peter's  question  respect- 
ing John  may  have  been  dictated  by  some  other  motive 
than  mere  idle  curiosity ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Lord 
may  have  been  designed  to  convey,  not  only  a  hint 
against  the  indulgence  of  such  a  temper,  but  a  weightier 
and  deeper  lesson.  It  was  more  than  idle  curiosity 
that  made  Peter  think  of  John  so  affectionately,  and 
inquire  so  earnestly.  What  shall  this  man  do  ?  And 
it  was  this  friendly  interest  in  a  brother's  fate  that  the 
Lord  meant,  not  to  suppress,  but  to  direct  and  com- 
fort, when  he  gave  the  somewhat  abrupt  and  oracular 
response,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me "  (John  xxi.  22). 

What  is  there,  then,  in  this  reply?  Upon  what^ 
at  the  time,  would  the  warm  heart  of  Peter,  eagerly 
and  intently  fasten  ? 

The  saying,  as  we  are  told,  gave  rise  to  a  vague 
rumour  that  John  was  not  to  die.  At  the  least,  it 
must  have  conveyed   to  Peter  the  impression,  that 
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he  was  to  leave  John  behind  him  on  the  earth. 
Whether  his  beloved  friend  was  to  die  at  last  or  not, 
he  was  to  be  exempt  from  such  a  premature  and 
violent  death  as  his  own  was  to  be.  John^  it  seems^ 
IS  to  live  on  after  I  am  gone^  and  in  a  good  old  age 
his  days  on  earth  are  to  close  tranquilly^ — the  cur- 
rent of  his  hfe  flowing  calmly  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity^  either  through  the  peaceful  outlet  of  a 
natural  disease^  or  through  the  wide  opening  portals 
of  the  gate  that  is  to  admit  the  King  of  glory.  Then 
be  it  so.  Peter  does  not  envy  his  friend^  or  grudge  him 
any  higher  favour  the  Lord  may  have  destined  for  him. 
He  is  content — ^it  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  follows  Jesus. 

What!  nothing  to  him  who  had  but  now  so  anxiously 
put  the  question^  **  What  of  this  man  ? "  Nothings  to 
be  parted  so  cruelly  from  his  friend  whom  he  must 
leave  behind — ^perhaps  till  his  Master's  coming  again  ? 

Ko ;  for  in  that  coming  he^  following  Jesus,  has  a 
share.  Peter  may  be  snatched  away  by  a  bloody  death 
before  his  time  —  John  may  tarry  till  Jesus  come. 
But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  but  a  little  while,  and  '^  he 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  Hush 
then,  Peter,  thy  earnest  questioning  concerning  thy 
friend,  who  is  to  be  spared  when  thou  art  taken.  And 
thou,  John,  beloved  disciple  of  thy  Lord,  be  content, 
if  it  so  please  him,  to  tarry  till  he  come ;  yes,  even 
when  thy  weary  head  would  fain  repose  itself  again  on 
thy  Master's  bosom.  It  will  be  all  one  to  thy  friend 
and  to  thee,  very  soon.  Peter  has  followed  Jesus 
through  martyrdom  into  his  rest ;  thou  tarriest,  if  he 
will  it,  till  he  come.     But  it  will  all  be  well  then. 

Thus  the  parting  of  Christian  friends  may  lose  ita 
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sharpest  pang.  They  part  to  meet  again,  if  not 
sooner,  at  least  when  the  Lord  comes.  The  dying 
believer  may  be  willing  to  depart — the  survivor  may 
be  contented  to  remain — ^for  the  time  is  short,  the 
world  is  passing  away,  and  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 

Am  I  summoned,  like  Peter,  to  follow  Jesus  into 
the  unseen  and  undiscovered  country  whence  no 
traveller  e'er  returns  ?  And  do  I  leave  a  beloved  John 
behind  ?  Still,  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far 
better ; — to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord.  Precious,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.  JSTor  need  the  fate  of  the  friend 
to  whom  I  bid  adieu  concern  me  much.  How  long  he 
is  to  tarry  in  this  cold  earth  when  I  am  gone,  is  really 
nothing  to  me ;  — no,  even  should  it  be  appointed  to 
him  to  tarry  till  the  Lord  come.  For — oh !  rapturous 
anticipation ! — the  Lord  will  come ;  and  they  that  are 
his  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory;  and  the  living  that 
are  tarrying  for  him  shall  be  changed ;  and  all  shall 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord !  Then,  let  me  be  willing  to 
follow  Jesus,  however  cruel  may  be  the  death  by  which 
I  am  to  glorify  God,  and  however  dear  the  friend  from 
whom  I  am  constrained  to  part.  Enough  for  me  to 
know,  that,  let  my  death  be  ever  so  cruel,  it  is  but  my 
following  Jesus  still  through  tribulation  into  his  glory; 
and  let  my  friend  tarry  ever  so  long  behind  me,  it  can 
at  the  utmost  be  no  longer  than  till  Jesus  come. 

Am  I  called,  on  the  other  hand,  like  John,  to  wit- 
ness the  removal  of  some  dear  brother  or  venerable 
father  in  th6  Lord,  and  to  tarry  behind  alone  ?  Am 
I  desolate  and  lonely, — ^feeling  as  if  life  had  now  no 
object,  and  this  world  no  charm  ?  Let  me  first  call  to 
remembrance,  that  "  to  me  to  live  is  Christ."     Whoso- 
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ever  may  be  taken  from  me,  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  the 
delight  of  my  soul — still  all  is  not  a  blank  to  me.  I 
have  something  left  to  live  for;  "to  me  to  live  is 
Christ."  Then,  as  to  those  who  fall  asleep  in  Jesus, 
let  me  not  ignorantly  sorrow,  even  as  others  that  have 
no  hope.  For  if  I  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  let  me  believe  also  that  them  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  God  will  bring  with  him.  Long  time  I  may 
have  to  tarry  after  my  best  and  dearest  ones  are  gone. 
He  whom  they  have  followed  through  painful  deaths, 
and  whom  I  still  seek  to  follow  in  my  weary  life,  may 
will  that  I  tarry  till  he  come.  Be  it  so.  For  he  him- 
self says.  Surely  I  come  quickly;  Amen.  Even  so, 
come.  Lord  Jesus. 


XVL 

MARY  MAGDALENE-WITH  PETER  AND  JOHN 

AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

JonN  XX.  1-18. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  sketch  we  have  been  giving  of  the 
friendship  between  Peter  and  John— a  friendship  grow- 
ing  all  throughout  their  attendance  on  the  Lord's 
ministry,  and  especially  hallowed  by  its  closing  scenes, — 
we  may  find  it  interesting  to  notice  what  passed  at  die 
sacred  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
And  all  the  rather  may  this  interest  us,  because  it 
introduces  another  character,  and  places  in  a  most 
affecting  light  the  tenderness  of  a  true  penitent's  heart* 
Mary— sumamed  Magdalene  from  the  place  of  her  birth 
or  residence — pre-eminent  in  sin  and  su£Eering,  and  in 
her  debt  of  obligation  for  sin  forgiven  and  suffering 
relieved,  has  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  her  of 
being  among  the  first  to  hear  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and 
the  first  to  see  himself.  In  this  honour  she  has  asso- 
ciated with  her  Peter  and  John ;  and  thus  these  three 
together  become  the  first  witnesses  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection. 
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In  tracing  the  .incidents  of  that  memorable  morn- 
ing, we  follow  chiefly  the  narrative  of  the  last  of  the 
four  evangelists.  His  narrative  is  here,  as  usual,  sup- 
plementary to  those  of  the  other  three ;  and  is,  besides, 
more  definitely  directed  to  a  special  end.  The  object 
of  John,  in  all  his  history,  and  especially  in  this  por- 
tion of  it,  is  not  merely  in  general  to  record  miscel- 
laneously certain  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Lord's  resurrection; — but  in  particular  to  establish 
this  precise  truth — ^that  ^^  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  that  they  who  "believe  have  life 
through  his  name."  With  this  view,  he  dwells  chiefly 
on  those  features  in  this  event,  and  on  those  sayings  of 
his  beloved  Master,  which  tended  to  bring  prominently 
forward  the  high  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  love  for  which  he  died,  and  rose,  and  revived. 

The  first  particular  which  the  evangelist  notices,  is 
the  arrival  of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  tomb.  "The 
first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early, 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth 
the  ^one  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre"  (Ver.  1). 

Although  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
none  else  by  name,  and  gives  no  hint  of  any  others 
being  with  her,  he  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  that 
supposition.  He  singles  out  Mary,  because  it  is  exclu- 
sively with  what  happened  to  her  that  he  is  concerned. 
But  he  does  not  assert,  nor  do  his  words  at  all  imply, 
that  she  was  alone.  And  we  gather  from  the  other 
narratives  that  she  was  not  alone. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  harmony  of 
the  several  evangelical  accounts  of  the  resurrection,  is 
by  no  means  very  clearly  ascertained  with  any  general 
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consent^  or  unanimity  of  interpreters ;  and  it  would 
be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  pronounce  very  positivel j  on 
an  J  point  that  depends  on  an  exact  ax^ustment  of 
independent  testimonies,  all  consistent  with  one  an^ 
other,  but  evidently  not  intended  to  be  reduced  into 
one  full  and  formal  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pcOTe 
that  they  need  not  be  understood  as  contradicting  one 
another — ^that  where  their  statements  seem  to  conflict^ 
a  very  little  attention  will  suggest  a  sufficiently  pro- 
bable explanation,  and  show  how  they  may  be  recon- 
ciled. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  8«n:e<i  narratiyes-^being  all  of  them  of  a  frag- 
mentary  character,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  incidental 
notices  or  reminiscences — may  not,  eren  when  taken 
together,  afford  all  the  materials  of  a  complete  history. 
We  would  probably  require  to  know  more  of  what 
passed  than  all  the  four  evangelists  have  told  us^ 
before  we  could  assign  to  each  circimistance  exactly 
its  proper  place,  and  explain  its  relation  to  other  mai- 
ters.  This  consideration  might  be  useful  to  all  who 
attempt  formally  to  harmonize  the  gospels ;  and  it  may 
satisfy  us  in  declining  to  make  the  attempt  at  alt  It 
is  enough  to  observe,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  thare 
is  really  no  contradiction. 

Mary  Magdalene,  then,  came  early  in  the  monyag, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week ; — along  with  the  oth^ 
women  who  had  been  making  preparations  for  anoints 
ing  the  body  of  Jesus.  They  had  been  saying  to  diem- 
selves,  as  they  drew  near  the  tomb.  Who  shall  r<^  us 
away  the  stone?  They  found  the  stone  already  removed. 
On  perceiving  this,  it  would  seem  that  Mary,  without 
waiting  to  make  any  further  examination,  abruptly  left 
her  companions  at  the  grave,  and  hastened  to  oanry 
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this  intelligence  to  the  disciples.  '^  Then  she  runneth^ 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter^  and  to  the  other  disciple 
whom  Jesns  loved,  and  saith  unto  them.  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (Ver,  2),  This 
is  her  inference  from  what  she  had  seen*  She  is 
greatly  agitated.  The  mere  sight  of  the  stone  rolled 
away  throws  her  into  confusion ;  and  the  idea  at  once 
rashes  into  her  mind,  that  the  grave  must  have  been 
rifled,  and  the  Saviour's  body  taken  away^  Full  of 
this  impression,  she  runs  into  the  city. 

The  other  women,  meanwhile,  remain  at  the  tomb. 
There  they  see,  first  one  angel,  and  then  two.  One  angel 
had  descended  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  women  ;— 
^^  And,  behold,  there  had  been  a  great  earthquake:  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came 
and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon 
it'^  (Matt,  xxviii.  2,  Marg.  reading)^  This  angel  had 
taken  his  statidti  at  first  on  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre ; 
amd  thereafter,  along  with  another  heavenly  visitor,  he 
seems  to  have  appeared  to  the  women  and  conversed 
with  them,  within.  The  two  angels  sat  or  stood  within 
the  sepulchre,  on  either  side  of  the  place  where  Jesus 
lay,  varying  their  posture  as  they  welcomed  and  ad- 
dressed the  women.  With  what  passed  between  the 
angels  and  the  company  of  women  we  are  not  now  par- 
timiarly  concerned.  The  women  received  a  gracious 
message  to  the  disciples,  and  to  Peter  by  name ; — such 
tenderness  was  shown  to  the  erring  apostle.  They 
were  informed  that  the  Lord  had  risen;  they  were 
reminded  of  his  having  himself  told  them  that  he  would 
rise,  and  that  he  would  meet  them  in  Galilee.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time  understanding  the  import  of 
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their  Lord's  prediction^  they  hastened  to  execute  his 
commission^  and  to  '^  bring  the  disciples  word." 

All  this  may  have  occupied  some  time  after  Maxy 
Magdalene  left  them.  For^  that  she  had  parted  com- 
pany with  them  before  their  interview  vrith  the  angels^ 
immediately  on  perceiving  the  stone  rolled  away,  is 
plain  from  what  she  says  to  Peter  and  the  other  dis- 
ciple, John ; — ^^  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him"  (Ver.  2).  This  she  could  scarcely  have  said  if  she 
had  heard  the  angels  deliver  their  message.  That 
message  might  have  reassured  her.  But  she  had  not 
waited  with  the  rest.  She  could  not  stand  the  shock 
of  this  new  and  sudden  disappointment.  She,  out  of 
whom  the  Lord  had  cast  seven  devils — she,  being  for- 
given much,  loved  much.  What  she  suffered  when  the 
Lord  whom  she  loved  died  on  the  cross,  who  can  con- 
ceive? Now,  her  whole  heart  is  bent  on  honouring  him, 
though  dead.  She  has  looked  forward,  with  intense 
longing,  to  the  hour  when  she  may  anoint  the  body  of 
Jesus.  Though  crucified,  he  is  still  dear  to  her ;  aad, 
by  every  token  of  grateful  remembrance,  she  will  tes.- 
tify  her  attachment.  The  moment  when  she  is  ^to 
render  to  him  this  last  service  is  come.  But  the  mel- 
ancholy gratification  is  denied  her.  She  rushes  from 
the  open  sepulchre,  and  gives  vent  to  her  bitter  grief 
in  that  singularly  affecting  exclamation,  "  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

Shall  we  blame  this  poor  mourner  for  her  haste  and 
precipitation  ?  Had  she  lingered  a  little  longer  at  the 
tomb — ^had  she  inquired  more  diligently,  and  searched 
all  around  more  patiently — she  might   have  learned 
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something  of  Him  whom  she  sought — something  better 
far  than  any  thing  that  she  could  have  expected  before* 
hand.  If  she  had  not  found  him  where  she  sought 
him^  she  would  at  least  have  learned  where  she  might 
seek  and  be  sure  of  finding  him  now ;  and,  above  all, 
she  would  have  been  taught  to  look,  not  for  a  dead, 
but  for  a  living  Saviour.  Shall  we  reflect  upon  her 
folly  in  depriving  herself  of  this  opportunity  by  so  ab- 
ruptly quitting  the  scene,  where  she  might  have  hoped, 
if  she  had  persevered,  erelong  to  be  satisfied  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  rejoice  that  she  is  led  so  soon  to  return  to 
it  f  They  to  whom  she  flies  to  unburden  all  her  grief, 
happily  direct  her,  by  their  example,  in  the  right  way ; 
for  they  hasten  to  the  spot,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
dio  herself  hastens  after  them.  If  she  erred  in  yield- 
ing to  her  disappointment  too  easily,  her  error  is  speedily 
repaired.  If  she  left  the  place  of  the  Lord's  burial  too 
hastily,  she  is  immediately  brought  back  to  it  again. 

Is  there  ever  a  time  when,  in  any  measure,  your 
experience  is  analogous  to  hers  ?  You  have  come — 
very  lately,  perhaps — to  the  sepulchre,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  on  a  communion  Sabbath.  You  have 
oome  to  contemplate  your  Lord  in  his  death,  and  to 
render  a  simple  and  touching  service  in  remembrance 
of  him.  You  intended  to  do  him  honour,  and  you 
expected  to  enjoy  a  certain  mournful  and  sad  pleasure 
in  thus  showing  your  attachment  to  your  crucified 
Lord.  You  have  been  disappointed.  You  have  not 
received  those  impressions  which  you  thought  would 
be  made  on  you.  Uor  have  you,  to  your  own  satisfac- 
tion, been  able  to  render  that  homage  and  service 
which  you  proposed.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  come  to 
perform  a  pious  office,  and  had  found  nothing  but  an 
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empty  farm.     And  now  jou  are  ready  to  complain 
that  your  devotion  has  been  all  in  vain. 

We  would  not^  in  such  a  case^  inquire  too  particu- 
larly what  your  views  and  anticipations  may  have  been. 
You  may  have  come  under  the  impulse  of  a  kind  of 
natural  feeling — a  blind  and  vague  desire  to  testify^  in 
some  way^  your  regard  and  reverence  for  Him  who 
died  on  the  cross ;  having  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
inadequate  idea  of  the  terms  on  which  you  should  have 
been  looking  and  waiting  for  him.  You  may  have 
come^  as  you  imagined^  to  discharge  a  debt  or  duty  of 
gratitude^  with  but  little  apprehension  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  service  for  which  you  have  to  be  grateful- — with 
but  little  intelligent  or  spiritual  faith  in  Jesus,  as  d^lir 
vered  for  your  offences,  and  raised  again  for  your  justi-* 
fication.  But  whatever  may  have  been  your  purpose 
in  coming,  if  only  you  came  honestly  and  in  sincerityi 
we  would  not  now  upbraid  you.  We  may  regret,  how- 
ever, if  you  have  too  hastily  withdrawn  yourself  from 
the  scene  and  the  subject  to  which  you  reoently 
resorted ;  and  we  may  seek  to  lead  you  back  to  ihoi^ 
memorials  of  the  Saviour's  death  which  you  hay^ 
somewhat  too  abruptly  left.  Setum  again  to.  ^9 
place  where  your  Lord  lay ; — ^return  even  to  the  empty 
sepulchre.  Besume  your  meditations  on  that  de^tk 
which  you  have  so  lately  been  commemorating.  Place 
yourselves  once  more  in  the  position  which  you  then 
occupied.  Pursue  the  studies — prosecute  the  inquiries 
— ^in  which  you  were  then  engaged.  Go  with  Peter 
and  his  companion,  and  the  Magdalene — ^go  anew  to 
the  tomb.  Give  yourselves  anew  to  devout  thoiiight 
respecting  all  the  wondrous  issues  of  the  decease  which 
was  accomplished  at  Jerusalem.    And,  in  prayw^  and 
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patience^  and  faith,  await  the  clearer  discoveries  that 
may  be  made  to  you^  and  the  deeper  impressions  un- 
der which  you  may  be  brought. 

The  second  particular  noticed  by  this  evangelist^ 
is  the  visit  of  Peter  and  another  disciple  to  the 
sepulchre.  That  other  disciple  was  John  himself. 
The  incident  here  narrated  is^  in  all  its  circumstances, 
peculiarly  characteristic.  That  the  two  brethren,  on 
hearing  the  strange  tidings  which  Mary  had  to  tell, 
should  hasten  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Tlist  in  running  John  should  outstrip  Peter,  was  not 
surprising,  if  we  consider  both  the  greater  youth  of 
John  and  the  warm  entlznsiasm  of  his  love  to  Jesus. 
That  Peter,  again,  though  coming  last  to  the  tomb, 
should  be  tlie  first  to  enter  in,  is  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  forwardness  and  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  his  i^rit.  ^^  Peter  therefore  went  forth^ 
and  that  other  disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepulchre.  So 
they  ran  both  together :  and  the  other  disciple  did  out- 
run Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  And  he 
stooping  down,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes 
fying ;  yet  went  he  not  in.  Then  cometh  Bimon  Peter 
flowing  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  was  about 
his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself.  Then  went  in  also  that 
other  disciple,  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchret^  and 
he  saw,  and  believed.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead" 
(John  XX.  3*9). 

The  beloved  disdple  bent  down  to   examine  the 
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sepulchre.  The  body,  it  clearly  enough  appeared^ 
was  no  longer  there.  But  a  remarkable  circumstanee 
presented  itself.  The  linen  clothes  were  lying — ^in 
decent  order.  The  body,  then,  had  not  been  carried 
off  by  enemies;  for  they  could  not  have  rifled  the  tomb 
without  leaving  some  traces  of  violence.  Neither  had 
it  been  removed  by  friends— as  by  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus — ^intending  to  bury  it  in  another  place,  more 
deliberately  and  more  honourably  than  the  brief  space 
of  the  evening  on  which  he  died  had  permitted  them 
to  do  at  first ;  for  even  in  that  case  the  clothes  would 
not  have  been  left  lying,  since  they  would  have  been 
needed  wherever  the  body  was  taken.  Here,  then,  is 
a  startling  appearance  meeting  the  eye  of  John. 

He  pauses. — Is  it  in  perplexity — ^in  amazement?  Or 
does  a  faint  surmise,  a  supposition  of  the  truth,  come 
into  his  mind  ?  Can  it  be  ?  The  beloved  disciple  is  filled 
with  awe — ^he  is  profoundly  moved — and  he  stands  as 
if  fixed  and  rooted  to  the  spot.  But  his  more  eager  and 
practically  energetic  friend  now  joins  him.  At  one^ 
and  without  hesitation,  Peter  proceeds  to  ascertain  how 
the  matter  stands.  He  enters,  followed  by  John;  and 
they  find,  that  in  very  truth  the  clothes  are  so  arran- 
ged as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  body  having  be^i 
removed  by  any  human  hand.  The  inference  imme- 
diately flashes  upon  them ;  and  now,  at  last,  for  the 
first  time  they  understand  "  the  scripture,  that  he 
must  rise  again  from  the  dead." 

What  a  light  then  burst  upon  these  followers  of 
Jesus,  amid  the  darkness  of  their  master's  silent  and 
vacant  grave !  How  must  they  have  marvelled  at  their 
own  strange  insensibility !  Awakened  as  from  a  trance 
— aroused  from  the  stupor  of  a  dream — ^they  feel  the 
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scales  falling  from  their  eyes  and  a  new  world  opening 
to  their  view.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus ; — this,  now 
that  they  realize  it>  is  a  new  idea — and  of  how  many 
oew  ideas  is  it  the  source  ?  Strange  that  they  should 
not  have  apprehended  it  hefore.  Is  there  not  here  the 
element  of  a  new  life  ? — of  new  faith — of  new  hope? 

And  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  process 
of  conviction  and  awakening  is  the  fact,  that  it  is 
wrought  without  any  extraordinary  or  miraculous  inter- 
position, by  the  simple  contemplation  of  what  might 
have  been  regarded  as  an  immaterial  circumstance,  or 
an  unimportant  accident.  There  is  no  vision  of  angels 
granted  to  the  two  apostles;  these  heavenly  attendants 
seem  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  while  they  were  at 
the  sepulchre.  They  are  not  to  receive  direct  intimation 
of  their  Lord's  having  risen  from  any  divine  mes- 
senger. The  Spirit  of  God  needs  not  always  such 
mstrumentality.  By  means  far  more  insignificant,  yet 
in  his  hands  equally  effectual,  he  can  enlighten  and 
awaken  men :  and  the  slightest  incidental  hint  he  can 
BO  impress  upon  the  understanding,  and  so  apply  to 
the  conscience,  that  it  shall  work  conviction  as  swift, 
and  as  sure,  and  as  satisfying,  as  any  herald  from  the 
Aies  could  do. 

What  is  to  hinder  his  working  such  conviction  in 
you?  You  may  need  it  as  much  as  did  Peter  and 
John.  When  you  came  to  deal  with  the  memorials  of 
your  Lord's  death,  you  may  have  been  to  all  practical 
and  spiritual  purposes,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
ignorant  as  they  were.  It  is  true  you  knew  the  fact 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  as  a  matter  of  history 
you  believed  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  or  as  a 
matter  of  experience — did  you  understand — did  you 
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apprehend — did  you  realize  it  ?  Did  you  perceive  all 
its  bearings  on  the  death  which  prcK^^>  and  the 
glory  which  followed? — how  it  seals  to  yon  the 
cacy  of  that  death  as  a  full  atonement  for  all  your 
and  opens  to  you  the  prospect  of  that  j^nry  as  the 
everlasting  portion  of  your  bodies  and  your  souls  ? 

Come^  see  the  pfak^  where  your  Lord  lay — see  it 
as  reminding  you  that  he  is  not  here — he  is  risen. 
That  which,  at  a  communion  table,  you  might  touch 
and  taste  and  handle  as  his  body,  is  now  gone ;  the 
outward  drapery  which  covered  it  is  deceally  pre- 
served— ^the  linen  clothes,  as  it  were,  are  wrapped  to- 
gether and  laid  orderly  aside.  Ah !  if  you  came  at 
all  with  carnal  and  worldly  views — seeking  to  honour 
Christ  by  any  merely  bodily  service— or  to  enjoy  him 
in  any  merely  sensible  way,  may  you  not  now,  by  tlus 
token,  be  made  to  know  the  scripture,  that  he  must 
needs  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  you  must  rise  with 
him?  Seek  no  longer  then  the  living  among  the 
dead.  Let  your  eyes  and  your  hearts  be  opened  to 
the  reality  of  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  death ;  and  consider  well  that  it  is  with  a  living 
Saviour  tlmt  you  have  now  to  do.  You  are  not  merely  to 
pay  decent  respect  to  his  death — anointing,  as  it  were, 
and  honouring  his  body — gratefully  remembering  his 
dying  love — as  a  thing  past  and  gone— of  which  only 
the  memorials  are  present.  By  these  very  memoriids^ 
as  lively  signs  and  tokens,  you  must  be  moved  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  his  resurrection,  as  justify- 
ing you  from  all  your  iniquity,  and  raising  you  to  new- 
ness of  life.  Muse  not  merely  on  the  death  of  Christ 
— ^indulging  those  natural  emotions  of  pity  and  remorse 
which  it  is  fitted  to  call  forth, — nor  think  that,  when 
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you  have  gone  to  pay  your  tribute  of  homage  at  his 
tomb^  all  is  over^  and  you  may  either  sit  down  discon- 
solate^  or  go  back  to  the  yain  world  again.  No ;  let 
the  empty  sepulchre  and  the  linen  clothes  lying — ^let 
the  ordinances  on  earthy  so  soon  found  to  be  in  them- 
selires  vacant  and  formal — ^remind  you  that  he  is  risen 
— ^that  he  has  brokien  tbe  baads  of  spiritual  deaths  and 
opened  to  you  the  gates  of  eternal  life.  And  let  tlm 
thought  revive  and  reanimate  your  souls,  dispel  the 
vapours  and  the  gloom  of  earthy  and  rouse  you  to  the 
pursuit  of  heavenly  glory. 

Thus  instructed,  ''  the  disciples  went  away  again 
unto  their  own  home"  (Ver.  10).  But  another  mour- 
ner still  remains  to  be  consoled;  for  we  return  once  more 
to  Mary  Magdalene.  She  had  followed  Peter  and  John 
to  the  tomb  ;  and,  as  they  ran  swiftly,  she  probably  did 
not  reach  it  till  they  had  gone  away  again  unto  their  own 
home.  It  is  not  likely,  either  that  she  was  with  them 
at  the  sepulchre,  or  that  she  met  them  by  the  way ; 
else  surely  they  would  have  imparted  to  her  some 
of  their  own  reviving  confidence.  W^e  ar^  to  remem-* 
ber  in  all  this  narrative,  that  between  the  sepulchre 
and  the  city  there  must  have  been  many  different 
roads  and  streets ;  so  that  parties  going  and  coming, 
especially  to  and  firom  different  parts  of  the  city,  might 
easily  miss  one  another.  So  perhaps  it  happened  in 
this  instance.  Peter  and  John  had  left  the  sepulchre 
before  Mary  reached  it ;  and  she  came  without  having 
encountered  them  going  to  their  own  home. 

Thus  she  found  herself  alone  at  the  sepulchre  ;  all 
human  counsel  and  human  companionship  seemed  to 
have  failed  her.     She  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre 
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weeping.  Xow^  for  the  first  time  she  stooped  to  look 
into  the  sepulchre.  The  angels^  guardians  of  the  place 
where  Jesus  lay,  had  returned  to  their  post.  "But  Mary 
stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping :  and  as  she 
wept,  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of 
Jesus  had  lain"  (T©r.  11,  12).  For  while  the  apostles 
apparently  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  was  the 
women, — ^to  whom,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  deeper 
dejection  and  more  lively  feelings  of  disappointment, 
such  ministry  was  more  necessary, — ^it  was  they  who 
were  favoured  with  the  sight  and  converse  of  angels. 

These  heavenly  messengers,  touched  with  Mary's 
sorrow,  tendered  their  sympathy;  asking  affectionately. 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  She  answers  almost  in  the 
very  words  which  she  had  addressed  to  Peter  and 
John,  "  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (Ver.  13). 

Oh!  woman,  thy  love  is  strong.  The  dead,  the  cru- 
cified body  of  thy  Lord — ^what  wouldst  thou  give  to  see 
it  once  more  ?  To  all  whom  thou  meetest,  to  all  who 
fiind  thee,  thy  language  is  still  the  same,  "  Saw  ye  him 
whom  my  soul  loveth  ?  " 

What  follows  is  too  simple  and  touching  to  admit  of 
comment.  "  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not 
that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  ?  whom  seekest  thou  ?  She,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Su-,  if  thon 
have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.     Jesus  saith  unto  fa^, 
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Mary.  She  turned  herself^  and  saith  unto  him? 
Bahboni ;  which  is  to  say,  Master"  (Ver.  14-16). 

How  blessed  is  this  recognition  !  Mary  had  at  first, 
turning  half  round  from  the  tomb,  seen  Jesus  but  in- 
distinctly. In  the  early  dawn,  and  amid  her  blinding 
tears,  she  had  merely  perceived  that  a  man  was  stand- 
ing by.  Absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  she  mechanically 
heard  and  answered  the  question  of  the  stranger,  natu- 
rally enough  imagining  that  it  must  be  the  gardener; 
for  he  alone  could  be  supposed  to  have  business  there 
at  that  hour.  A  single  word  dispels  her  sad  stupor. 
Jesus  calls  her  by  name ;  and  the  well-known  accents 
of  love  reach  her  heart.  Yes,  it  is  her  Lord;  to 
whom  instinctively,  as  of  old,  she  addresses  the  reply, 
Babboni,  Master. 

Surely  this  Mary  too,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  highly 
favoured  among  women.  K^ot  an  angel,  but  the  Lord 
himself,  salutes  her.  To  her  first  he  appears  after  he 
is  risen — to  her,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils. 
And  now,  it  might  seem,  her  soul  has  found  rest.  Her 
mourning  is  turned  into  joy.  She  has  found  him  whom 
her  soul  loveth.    She  will  hold  him,  and  not  let  him  go. 

But  stay,  yet  again  there  is  another  disappointment. 
The  Lord  seems  to  put  her  away  from  him.  "  Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  as- 
cended to  my  Father:  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your 
Father;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God"  (Ver.  17). 

What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  there  any  mystery  here 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  risen  body,  as 
if  it  were  of  too  spiritual  and  ethereal  a  mould  to  be 
pressed  by  mortal   hand?      Certainly  his  body  was 
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changed,  as  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which,  afiter 
his  resurrection,  Jesus  appeared  and  disappeared,  con- 
cealed or  revealed  himself.  But  it  was  not  so  changed 
that  it  might  not  be  handled.  It  was  his  real  body, 
consisting  of  real  flesh  and  bones.  Jesus  permitted 
the  other  women,  when  he  met  them,  to  embrace  him. 
Why,  then,  did  he  say  to  Mary,  Touch  me  not  ? 

Surely  he  had  some  lesson  to  teach  her.  He  was 
not  merely,  as  some  say,  in  haste  to  dismiss  her,  that 
she  might  carry  his  message  to  the  disciples ;  nor  did 
he  mean,  as  others  suggest,  to  hurry  her  abruptly 
away,  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  hare  other 
opportunities  of  embracing  him,  because  he  was  not 
yet  ascended.  If  this  had  been  all  that  he  intended, 
he  might  have  allowed  time  for  so  brief  and  simple 
an  act  of  homage  and  of  love.  There  is  more  in  his 
answer  than  any  such  supposition  implies.  He  is  deal* 
ing  with  Mary  as  a  disciple  ;  he  has  a  lesson  to  teach 
her ;  he  has  an  end  in  view  connected  with  her  peace 
and  her  holiness.  In  a  word,  he  has  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  idea  of  his  ascension.  ^'  Touch  me  not ;  for  I 
am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

For  that  idea  is  new  to  her.  Mary,  like  the  other 
disciples,  when  she  admitted  the  thought  of  the  Lord 
having  come  back  to  life,  seems  at  once  to  have  rush^ 
to  the  conclusion,  that  hewascome  back  permanentlyte 
remain — ^that  he  was  now  to  abide  among  them,  and 
to  fulfil  at  last  all  their  expectations.  It  was  probably 
under  this  impression  that  the  apostles  afterwards  put 
to  him  the  question — ^^  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  (Acts  i.  6). 
Mary,  we  may  well  believe,  did  not  care  so  much  for  the 
temporal  glories  of  the  kingdom,  whose  establishment 
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they  then  expected.  But  ^he  did  care  for  the  actual 
presence  of  her  beloved  upon  earth.  Before  his  death, 
she  had  begun  to  understand  that  the  Messiah  must 
needs  go  away  and  come  again.  Well,  he  has  been 
absent  three  days,  and  that  in  her  estimation  was  long 
enough.  He  had  gone,  and  he  now  comes  again.  The 
necessary  separation  is  over.  Kow,  she  may  embrace 
and  cling  to  him,  to  be  parted  from  him  no  more. 

I^ay,  but,  O  woman !  that  time  is  not  yet  come.  It 
will  come.  Thy  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  will  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — and  in  thy  flesh  thou  shalt 
see  God.  Then  thou  shalt  hold  thy  beloved  in  thine 
arms.  Then  thou  shalt  welcome  and  embrace  him. 
Then  thou  shalt  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

But  touch  him  not  now.  Hold  him  not,  as  if  thou 
wouldst  detain  him.  This  is  not  that  final  and  per- 
manent return  of  which  he  spoke,  when  he  assured  his 
followers  that  he  would  come  again  to  receive  them  to 
himself.  This  is  but  a  flying  visit — a  passing  call.  He 
is  on  his  way  to  heaven.  Sufier  him  to  go*  If  thou 
lovest  him,  rejoice  that  he  goes  to  his  Father. 

Yes,  however  hard  it  may  seem  to  flesh  and  blood 
to  be  thus  tantalized  with  but  a  glimpse  of  him  whom 
thy  soul  loveth,  and  whom  thine  arms  would  fain  grasp 
in  an  indissoluble  embrace,  thou  mayest  suffer  him  to 
go.  For  hear  the  gracious  message,  which,  in  reference 
to  his  departure,  he  leaves  for  his  disciples — "  But  go 
to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God,  and  your 
Grod"  (Ver.  17)-  He  calls  them  his  brethren.  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  to  associate  with 
himself  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  him.  They 
are  God's  dear  children  now,  and  his  brethren  beloved. 
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And  He  to  whom  now  he  is  ascending  is  their  FalJier^ 
as  well  as  his  Father — their  God^  as  well  as  his  God. 

Ah !  well  may  the  Lord's  disciples  consent^  on  sudii 
a  footing  as  this^  to  forego  for  a  Uttle  longer  the  joy  of 
his  personal  presence  with  them.  Earth  would  indeed 
he  a  desert  without  him,  could  they  think  that  he  had 
utterly  forsaken  them.  If  they  had  neither  his  dead 
hody,  on  which  they  might  lavish  the  tears  and  the 
pledges  of  a  fond  hut  vain  remembrance,  nor  his  Uving 
eye  to  smile  on  them,  and  his  living  voice  to  cheer  them 
— and  if  he  were  gone  to  an  unknown  region  and  a  land 
of  strangers — ^they  might  be  desolate  indeed.  But  he  is 
gone  to  his  Father's  house,  where  there  is  room  enough 
for  them ;  and  his  Father  is  now  their  Father — ^his  God 
is  their  God.  He  must  be  absent  from  them  for  a 
season ;  but  it  is  to  be  with  one  who  is  now  no  stranger 
to  them ;  and  it  is  to  be  with  Him  on  their  behalf.  It 
is  to  plead  their  cause,  and  prepare  a  place  for  them. 
It  is  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  the  comforter,  and  to 
rule  over  all  for  their  good.  He  ascends,  and  even  his 
brethren, cannot  hope  to  keep  him  here.  But  he  as- 
cends to  his  Father,  and  their  Father;  to  his  G^d,  and 
their  God. 

Let  us  ponder  the  sayings  of  the  angels  and  of  ouif 
Lord  himself. 

(1.)  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Come 
again,  if  ye  have  come  before.  Visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Not  in  the  spirit  of  carnal  superstition — not  in  the 
indulgence  of  merely  natural  feelings — not  seeking 
either  to  excite  or  to  express  your  devotion  by  any 
merely  outward  service,  however  touching  and  tender 
as  a  remembrance  of  him.     No!     In  that  case  you 
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■will  be  apt  to  turn  unBatisfied  away.  You  find  not 
the  Lord's  body.  Still  come  and  see  where  it  lay; 
and  think  why  it  lay  there  once,  and  why  it  lies  there 
no  more.  See  here,  in  the  very  void  and  emptiness  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  of  every  earthly  memorial  of  it — ^see 
the  proof  and  pledge  of  sin  atoned  for,  and  death 
overcome.  He  who  bore  your  guilt,  and  lay  in  that 
grave  in  your  stead,  could  not  be  detained  a  prisoner 
there.     He  is  risen,  and  you  in  him  are  now  free. 

(2.)  He  is  risen,  and  he  will  meet  you,  as  he  said. 
He  will  manifest  himself  unto  you  in  another  way 
than  he  doth  unto  the  world.  He  will  come  to  you, 
as  you  weep  over  his  death.  "  He  goeth  before  you 
into  Galilee."  Yes,  believers,  your  Lord  will  continue 
to  be  known  to  you,  and  your  fellowship  will  be  with 
him.  He  will  find  opportunities  of  communicating 
with  you,  not  only  beside  the  sepulchre,  where  in  holy 
retirement  you  muse  and  mourn ;  but  in  Galilee,  amid 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  your  daily  avocations — when 
you  return  again  to  your  houses  and  your  labour,  to  your 
fields  and  to  your  nets — Jesus  will  be  with  you.  He  will 
be  known  to  you  in  the  breaking  of  your  common 
bread.  He  will  be  known  to  you  in  the  blessing  he 
bestows  on  your  common  toil.  He  will  be  known  to 
you  as  he  opens  up  the  Scriptures,  which  are  your 
daily  meditation.  He  will  be  known  to  you  as  you  sit 
in  the  secret  chamber,  and  walk  on  the  high  and  open 
way.  Be  sure  that  Jesus  is  often  near  you,  when  your 
eyes  are  holden  that  you  do  not  recognise  him ;  for 
do  not  your  hearts  burn  within  you  as  he  talks  with 
you  ? — and  may  you  not  often  have  cause  to  say  with 
Jacob,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it 
not? 

u 
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(3.)  Finally,  While  you  prae  these  precious  inter- 
views^ and  ask  to  have  them  multiplied — ^while  you 
rejoice  to  beliere  that  your  Lord  is  always  with  you^ 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world — ^still  remember  that  you 
embrace  him  not  now  as  if  this  were  your  rest,  or  as  if  it 
were  the  consummation  of  yoiur  blessed  union  and  com- 
munion with  him.  You  may  hope  to  recognise  him  as 
often  near  you  upon  earth*  But  remember,  he  ascends 
to  his  Father,  and  your  Father ;  to  his  God,  and  your 
Ood.  There,  in  his  Father's  house,  seek  even  now  in 
the  spirit  to  have  your  fellowship  with  him.  Let  your 
life  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Your  treasure  is  in 
heaven,  let  your  heart  be  there  also ;  and  rejoicd  in  all 
that  he  is  doing  for  your  welfare,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  all  his  people*  Above  all ;  wait  for  his  coming  ag^n 
— ^his  final  return  to  receive  you  to  himself;  when  all 
the  purposes  of  his  ascension  are  fulfilled,  ^md  all  is 
made  ready  in  his  Father's  house  for  you.  Then  your 
embrace  of  him  will  be  for  ever ;  for  there  is  no  further 
separation  after  that. 


XVII 


EU-HIS  HEART  TREMBLED  FOR  THE  ARK  OF  GOD. 


"  I  wiO  judge  his  house  for  ever ;  because  his  sons  made  themseWes  rile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not."  "  And  Eli  said,  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do 

« 

what  seemeth  him  good."    **  Eli  sat  by  the  wayside  watching ;  for  his 
heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God."— 1  Sam.  i.-iv. 


Part  First. 

The  key  to  Eli's  character  is  in  these  simple  words : — 
"  His  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.''  He  was  a 
good  man,  but  timid ;  faithful,  but  fear^ ;  with  much 
love  in  his  heart  to  God  and  the  ark  of  God ;  but  with 
little  strength  of  mind,  or  firmness  and  decision  of 
purpose*  His  conduct  at  this  crisis,  may  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Moses  on  a  similar  occasion. 

When  the  Israelites,  discouraged  by  the  report  of 
the  spies,  refused  to  go  up  and  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  and  were  condemned,  in  consequence, 
to  wander  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, — stung 
with  remorse,  they  resolved  hastily  to  repair  their  fatal 
fault ;  '^  They  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  gat 
them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo,  we 
be  here,  and  will  go  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
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liath  promised :  for  we  have  sinned,"  Moses  not  only 
opposed  their  resolution ; — "  It  shall  not  prosper ;  go 
not  up^  for  the  Lord  is  not  among  you ;  that  ye  be  not 
smitten  before  your  enemies ; "  but  peremptorily 
refused,  either  to  lead  them  himself,  or  to  let  the  ark 
of  God  go  with  them; — "They  presumed  to  go  up 
unto  the  hill-top :  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the 
camp."  The  issue  of  the  engagement  was  disastrous 
to  the  Israelites  ;  for  "  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  and  smote 
them,  and  discomfited  them,  even  unto  Hormah." 
But,  by  the  moral  courage  of  Moses,  the  ark  of  God 
was  safe  (Numbers  xiv.  40-45). 

Eli  is  placed  in  circumstances  not  unlike  those  in 
which  Moses  acted  so  nobly.  The  army  of  Israel  is 
smarting  under  a  defeat  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  It  is  proposed  to  send  for  the  ark  of  God : 
"  Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out 
of  Shiloh  unto  us,  that,  when  it  cometh  among  us,  it 
may  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  "  (1  Sam. 
iv.  3).  Eli  being  both  high  priest  and  chief  magistrate 
— ^for  he  is  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical— ^has  of  course  the  custody  of  the  ark ;  and 
has  in  fact,  in  virtue  of  his  double  office,  more  power 
over  it  than  even  Moses  himself  could  possess.  Evi- 
dently he  has  misgivings  as  to  the  step  about  to  be 
taken;  and  well  he  may,  considering  all  things.  A 
heavy  cloud  of  judgment  overhangs  himself  and  his 
household.  If  the  ark  is  to  accompany  the  army,  it 
must  be  under  the  custody  of  his  sons.  Are  they  fit 
keepers  of  it,  vile  as  they  have  made  themselves,  and 
doomed  to  perish  miserably  ?    Is  the  army  itself  engaged 
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in  SO  righteous  a  warfare,  and  animated  by  so  good  a 
spirit,  as  to  warrant  their  carrying  with  them  what,  in 
better  times,  was  wont  to  be  the  pledge  of  victory  ?  Eli 
may  well  hesitate ;  and,  when  the  message  from  the 
army  reaches  him,  it  must  cause  him  deep  distress. 
Is  he  to  consent  ?  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are  ready  to 
run  every  risk;  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  somewhat  recovering  their  character, 
and  gaining  a  little  credit  with  their  countrymen.  The 
elders  and  people  are  importunate.  The  old  man  does 
not  resist,  though  in  the  very  act  of  yielding  his  mind 
misgives  him,  and  his  heart  cannot  but  tremble  for  the 
ark  of  God. 

He  is  a  godly  man,  and  as  kind  as  he  is  godly.  The 
brief  notices  of  his  connection  with  Samuel  are  singu- 
larly affecting.  He  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
little  injustice  he  had  inadvertently  done  to  his  mother, 
Hannah,  when  he  mistook  her  unwonted  fervency  in 
prayer  for  a  sign  of  intoxication — "  Uow  Hannah,  she 
spake  in  her  heart ;  only  her  hps  moved,  but  her  voice 
was  not  heard :  therefore  Eli  thought  she  had  been 
drunken  "  (1  Sam.  i.  13).  Observe  how  promptly  and 
eagerly  he  accepts  her  explanation,  and  hastens  to 
relieve  her  wounded  spirit;  "No,  my  lord,  I  am  a 
woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit:  I  have  drunk  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul 
before  the  Lord"  (ver.  16);  "  Then  Eli  answered  and 
said.  Go  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee 
thy  petition  that  thou  hast  asked  of  him.  And  she 
said.  Let  thine  handmaid  find  grace  in  thy  sight.  So 
the  woman  went  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  no  more  sad"  (ver.  17,  18).  Thus  he 
turns  her  weeping  into  joy. 
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And  ever  after  he  seems  anxious  to  make  up  for 
that  first  af&ont  by  his  treatment  of  her  son,  whom 
the  Lord  gave  her  in  answer  to  her  many  prayers, 
and  whom,  in  terms  of  her  own  vow,  she  gave  to  the 
Lord.  The  child,  Samuel,  is  warmly  welcomed  by 
him  when  his  mother  leaves  him,  while  yet  an  infant, 
under  his  care;  and  as  he  "grows  on,  and  is  in 
favour  both  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men"  (1  Sam* 
ii.  26),  he  shares  the  home,  perhaps  even  the  chamber, 
of  his  venerable  guardian ; — the  parents,  as  they  pay 
their  annual  visit  to  Shiloh,  receive  his  blessing ; — and 
the  youthful  servant  of  the  sanctuary  is  to  Eli,  as  it 
might  seem,  instead  of  his  own  sons. 

With  what  affectionate  tenderness  does  Eli  initiate 
Samuel  in  the  right  manner  of  receiving  the  word  of 
the  Lord!  Eli,  old  and  wellnigh  bhnd,  is  "  laid  down 
in  his  place ; "  and  Samuel  hearing  himself  called  by 
name,  naturally  starts  up  to  see  what  service  his  now 
almost  helpless  friend  may  be  requiring  from  him; 
^'  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me."  **  I  called  not, 
my  son ;  lie  down  again  ; "  is  the  simple  reply, — ^until 
the  third  repetition  of  the  incident  awakens  Eli  to  its 
real  meaning ;  "  Eli  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  caQed 
the  child"  (1  Sam.  iii.  8).  Nor  is  there  any  grudging 
in  the  old  man's  bosom  that  he  should  be  passed  by, 
and  another,  a  mere  child,  chosen  to  receive  one  of 
those  divine  communications  which  in  these  degenerate 
days  had  become  so  precious,  because  so  rare  (ver.  1). 
On  the  contrary,  we  almost  seem  to  see  the  lighting  up 
of  his  dim  eye,  and  to  feel  the  throbbing  of  his  heart, 
as  with  tenderest  interest  he  tells  the  favoured  youth 
how  to  demean  himself  under  so  high  an  honour; 
"  Go,  lie  down :  and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that 
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thou  shaJt  say^  Speak^  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth" 
(ver.  9);  and  then  he  quietly  composes  himself  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  scene. 

Ah !  little  did  he  dream  what  the  issue  was  to  he ! 
Some  fond  thoughts  he  might  hare  as  to  the  sort  of 
vo.ice  or  vision  from  on  high^  likely  to  mark  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  child's — and  such  a  child's — ^prophetic  minis^ 
try.  Something  bright  —  something  encouraging  — 
something  charged  with  the  fulness  of  Divine  love  and 
heavenly  joy — ^will  probably  form  the  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  first  message  or  address  to  so  gracious 
a  youth.  Alas !  alas !  Uttle  thinks  the  old  man  that 
Samuel's  office^  like  Jeremiah's  afterwards,  is  to  open 
with  denunciations  of  wrath  and  judgment ;  still  less, 
that  these  denunciations  are  to  be  directed  against 
himself.  Eli  has  been  warned  ahready  by  a  man  of 
Go4,  and  warned  in  language  of  terrible  distinctness, 
that  he  and  his  whole  house  are  to  be  shamefidly  cut 
off  from  the  earth  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36).  Must  the  warn- 
ing be  repeated  ?  And  must  it  be  through  the  lips  of 
the  child  he  has  so  fondly  cherished  ?  And  must  it  be 
the  very  first  word  these  lips  are  to  be  inspired  to  utter 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  A  hard  imd  cruel  trial  this 
might  well  be  thought  to  be. 

Ko  wonder  that  ''Samuel  feared  to  show  Eli  the 
vision,"  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  most  solemn 
and  urgent  importunity  on  the  part  of  Eli — "  God  do 
so  to  thee,  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any  thing  from 
me,"  that  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  ''  tell  him 
every  whit,  and  hide  nothing  from  him."  Nor  would 
it  have  been  any  wonder,  if,  on  hearing  such  a  meji- 
sage  conveyed  through  such  a  messenger,  ^me  little 
of  the  irritation  of  wounded  love  had  ruffled  Eli's 
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spirit^  and  some  impatient  words  had  escaped  from 
his  mouth.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  The 
greyhaired  saint  of  God  is  as  a  little  child,  and 
meekly  takes  rehuke  from  the  little  chQd  he  has 
himself  nursed.  Seversing  the  prophecy,  "  The  child 
shall  die  a  hundred  years  old/' — ^the  man  all  but  a 
hundred  years  old  is  to  die  a  child;  for  it  is  the 
'  **  quiet  spirit  and  mild  "  of  a  little  child  that  breathes 
in  the  simple  utterance,  ^'  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good." 

What  a  soul  is  Eli's !  Truly,  his  "  soul  is  even  as  a 
weaned  child"  (Ps.  cxxxi.)  What  else  could  have 
made  him  so  gentle  when  he  heard  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  mere  babe,  as  it  might  seem,  and  one  too  who 
''  had  eaten  of  his  own  meat  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  and 
had  lain  in  his  bosom,  and  been  unto  him  as  a  son," 
such  unmitigated  threatenings  as  these  ? — ^^  Behold, 
I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of 
every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  I  will  perform 
against  Eli  all  that  I  have  spoken  concerning  his 
house ;  when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end."  "For 
I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever 
for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth;  because  his  sons 
made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not. 
And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Hi, 
that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged 
with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever"  (1  Sam.  iii.  13, 14). 
Think  of  Samuel — the  child  Samuel — ^having  such 
a  message  to  deliver!  Think  of  Eli — the  venerable 
EU— having  such  a  message,  so  delivered,  to  receive ! 
Uo  doubt,  his  conscience  testified  that  he  had  griev- 
ously sinned,  and  deserved  many  stripes.  But  severity 
so  pitiless  as  this — ^wrath,  as  it  might  seem,  so  unrelent- 
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ing,  after  so  long  a  time  of  service,  during  the  whole 
of  which,  however  weak  and  indulgent  he  might  he  to 
others,  he  had  himself  been  faithful  to  his  God — ^might 
be  felt  as  treatment  that  it  was  very  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  harder  still  to  endure.  He  might  almost  have 
been  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Cain,  *'  My  punishment 
IB  greater  than  I  can  bear ! "  And  that  it  should  be 
the  very  hands  so  often  clasped  in  holy  adoration  be- 
tween his  own  knees,  that  were  now  selected  to  strike 
the  blow,  and  the  very  lips  he  had  himself  taught  to 
lisp  in  prayer,  that  were  to  pour  forth  the  oracle  of 
vengeance  and  of  woe  against  him — ^was  it  not  a  strange 
and  sad  aggravation  of  the  distress  ?  Was  it  not,  in  a 
sense,  like  ^^  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  ? " 

But  ''it  is  the  Lord;  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good."  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him."  What  acquiescence  is  here — ^what  patience — 
what  faith !  There  is  no  justifying  of  himself — nothing 
like  charging  God  foolishly.  The  old  man's  ''  sin  is 
ever  before  him."  He  acknowledges  it  all  to  the  Lord. 
He  owns  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  sentence. 
God  is  just  in  judging.  Eli's  mouth  is  stopped.  He 
is  verily  guilty.  That  he  should  be  thus  rebuked  and 
chastened  is  no  more  than  he  deserves ;  nay,  it  may 
even  be  fitting  that  the  stroke  should  come  through 
that  dear  child,  in  whose  opening  and  expanding  gra- 
ciousness  of  character  he  has  been  apt,  perhaps,  too 
readily  to  find  comfort  and  compensation  for  the  un- 
bridled license  of  his  own  sons.  For  it  could  not  but 
be  a  more  congenial  task  to  Eli  to  train  the  docile 
Samuel  than  to  restrain  unruly  Phinehas  and  Hophni ; 
and  there  might  be  something  of  retribution  in  the 
arrangement,  that  the  very  first  act  of  Samuel's  min- 
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istry,  in  the  prophetic  office  for  which  M  had,  with  bo 
fond  and  deep  an  interest,  been  preparing  him,  should 
be,  to  denounce  the  parent's  neglect  of  parental  disci- 
pline and  duty,  and  open  his  eyes  to  all  its  inexcusable 
guilt !  At  all  events,  Eli  makes  no  complaint.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  ^ven  momentary  resentment,  either 
against  God  or  against  Samuel.  He  sees  nothing 
amiss,  either  in  the  dreadful  message  or  in  the  chanr- 
nel  through  which  it  comes.  He  blames  only  himself, 
Samuel  is  as  dear  to  him  as  ever,  although  reluctantly 
the  bringer  of  evil  tidings.  And  God  is  honoured  by 
the  exercise,  not  of  a  mere  stern  and  stubborn  bravery^ 
submitting  sullenly  to  an  irrevocable  and  iiresistible 
decree,  but  of  meek  fidth ; — ^faith  accepting  judgment* 
and  yet  chnging  to  and  confiding  in  the  very  judge 
himself;  faith,  in  short,  still  seeing,  even  in  the  God  of 
judgment,  a  pacified  and  reconciled  God — a  fatherj 
and  a  friend!  ^'O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure* 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord ;  oh  save  me  for  thy 
mercies'  sake.  The  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my 
weeping ;  the  Lord  hath  heard  my  supplication ;  the 
Lord  will  receive  my  prayer"  (Ps.  vi.). 

Such  a  man  is  Eli ;  so  godly — so  gracious  and  kind ; 
the  very  ^^ meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ"  might 
be  supposed  to  characterise  him.  But^  alas!  he  is 
deficient  in  that  quality  which  alone  can  give  to  all 
other  good  dispositions  their  proper  weight  and  value^ 
— ^the  quality  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  when  he 
says,  "Add  to  your  faith,  virtue,"  or  valour,  fprtitud^ 
and  moral  courage.  His  deficiency  in  this  respect 
comes  sadly  out  in  all  the  relations  which  he  has  to 
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sustain  as  a  ruler ; — in  the  State,  in  tlie  Church,  and 
in  the  Family. 

I.  Eli  was  head  of  the  State.  He  was  a  judge  in 
Israel,  or  one  in  the  succession  of  judges  or  rulers — 
coming  after  Samson  as  it  is  generally  thought,  and  hav- 
ing only  Samuel  as  his  successor;  for  the  kingly  power 
soon  superseded  that  of  the  judges,  in  the  person,  first 
of  Saul,  and  then  of  David.  As  a  judge,  then,  in  his 
capacity  of  civil  governor,  Eli  evidently  saw  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
fortune.  It  is  true,  that  little  or  nothing  is  recorded 
of  his  administration ;  but  in  the  last  act  of  it,  the  war 
,^d  with  the  Philistines,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
that  war  is  conducted,  we  see  indications  of  imbecility 
not  to  be  mistaken.  There  is  an  evident  want  of  due 
consideration  and  concert.  The  contest  is  obviously 
begun  rashly,  without  a  previous  appeal  to  God ;  and 
the  army  marches  without  the  Divine  sanction ; — ^for 
the  first  clause  in  1  Samuel  iv.  1,  is  evidently  connect- 
ed with  the  previous  chapter,  indicating  the  general 
acceptance  of  Samuel  in  his  prophetic  character,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Philistian  war.  The  expe- 
dition, then,  wants  that  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence^ 
which  of  old  was  wont  to  strike  terror  into  the  foe,  and 
inspire  every  heart  in  the  host  of  Israel  with  holy  zeal; 
— according  to  the  usage  described  in  the  book  of 
Numbers : — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  Eise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine 
enemies  be  scattered  ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee 
before  thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Eeturn,  O 
Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel"  (]!fumb.  x, 
35,  36).  No  such  ringing  battle-cry,  Eise  up.  Lord — 
is  heard  on  this  occasion ;  and  no  glad  note  of  peace 
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concludes  the  fight.  The  sudden  expedient,  or  after- 
thought, of  summoning  the  ark  to  help  in  retrieving 
the  disaster,  only  brings  out  more  sadly  the  absence  of 
all  sound  and  godly  counsel  in  the  whole  affiur  at  the 
first ;  and  the  conduct  of  Eli  is  throughout  that  of  a 
habitual  waverer.  One  thing  is  clear ;  as  a  ruler,  he 
left  the  State  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

II.  As  high  priest,  set  over  the  a&irs  of  the  House  of 
God,  he  lets  his  weakness  still  more  shamefully  get 
the  better  of  him.  The  scandalous  outrages  and 
excesses  committed  by  his  two  sons  when  they  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  priesthood,  never  could  have 
taken  place  had  "  things  been  done  decently  and  in 
order."  The  law  as  to  offerings,  and  the  shares  which  the 
altar,  the  priesthood,  and  the  worshippers,  were  to  have 
in  them  respectively,  was  clear  enough,  if  due  authority 
had  been  put  forth  to  enforce  it ;  nor,  with  all  their  greed, 
could  Hophni  and  Phinehas  have  so  used  their  flesh- 
hooks  as  to  make  "  men  abhor  the  oflFering  of  the  Lord,'* 
if  there  had  not  been  prevalent  already  a^ievous  laxity 
in  the  mere  routine  of  the  tabernacle  service,  which 
Eli  must  have  tolerated,  or  at  least  wanted  firmness  to 
repress  (chap.  ii.  12-17).  While  as  to  the  still  grosser 
infamies  that  made  the  holy  place  of  the  Most  High 
resemble  the  abominable  dens  of  pollution  to  be  found 
in  the  heathen  temples  (ver.  22),  such  foul  wickedness 
never  could  have  been  so  practised  by  the  most  aban- 
doned of  mankind,  except  under  a  state  of  things 
implying  the  most  deplorable  misrule.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  actual  misconduct  of  the  miserable  young 
men  themselves,  who  prostituted  to  these  vile  purposes 
their  priestly  character  and  office;  we  found  rather 
on  the  mere  fact,  that  misconduct  hke   theirs  was 
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possible^  as  proving  that  the  reins  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  oiie  himself 
either  very  wicked  or  very  weak.  And  as,  in  the  case 
of  Eli,  the  former  side  of  the  alternative  is  out  of  the 
question — ^for  he  was  a  holy  man,  and  hated  sin — ^we 
are  forced  to  conclude,  that  in  his  capacity  of  priest, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  judge,  he  was  the  victim  of  in- 
decision and  infirmity. 

III.  But  it  is  as  a  parent  that  he  chiefly  shows  his 
weakness ;  and  it  is  in  that  character  that  he  is  especially 
reproved  and  judged.  "  Thou  honourest  thy  sons 
above  me,"  is  the  charge  which  the  Lord  brings 
against  him  (chap.  ii.  29).  And  yet  Eli  feared  God, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  sons  in  their  vile  crimes. 
On  the  contrary,  he  remonstrated  with  them  faithfully : 
— "  Why  do  ye  such  things  ?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil 
dealings  by  all  this  people.  Nay,  my  sons ;  for  it  is 
no  good  report  that  I  hear :  ye  make  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple to  transgress.  If  one  man  sin  against  another, 
the  judge  shall  judge  him ;  but  if  a  man  sin  against 
the  Lord,  who  shall  entreat  for  him  ?  "  (chap.  ii.  23- 
25).  What  more  could  he  do  ?  Instruction,  admo- 
nition, expostulation,  persuasion,  are  all  in  vain.  The 
resources  of  his  parental  influence  are  exhausted. 
What  farther  remains  to  be  tried  ? 

Ah!  he  forgets  that  he  is  invested  with  parental 
authority — authority,  in  his  case,  backed  and  seconded ' 
by  all  the  powers  of  law,  and  all  the  terrors  of  religion. 
Nay,  it  is  not  so  much  that  he  forgets  this,  as  that  he 
has  not  nerve  to  act  upon  the  recollection  of  it.  He 
knows  his  right  and  duty  as  a  father ;  but  he  weakly 
shrinks  from  enforcing  his  right  and  performing  his 
duty,  out  of  false  tenderness  and  pity  to  his  sons. 
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And  what  construction  does  God  put  upon  his 
weakness  ?  *^  Thou  honourest  thy  sons  above  me." 
Is  it  not  a  harsh  construction  ?  Is  no  allowance  to  be 
made  for  his  parental  feelings  ?  He  does  not  mean 
deliberately  to  prefer  his  sons  to  God ;  and  if  he  fails 
to  execute  the  full  measure  of  severity  that  their 
offences  merits  and  his  position  warrants^  is  it  not  hard 
to  ascribe  the  failure  to  a  want  of  respect  for  GU>d? 
Might  it  not  rather  be  allowed  to  pass  as  the  venial, 
and  even  amiable,  infirmity  of  parental  love  f 

So.  For  it  is  not  really  parental  love,  according  to 
any  right  view  of  that  pure  affection,  but  self-love  at 
bottom  that  Eli  indulges,  and  self-love  in  one  of  its  least 
respectable  forms.  It  is  himself  that  EU  is  unwilling  to 
mortify,  not  his  sons.  It  is  to  himself  that  he  is  tender, 
not  to  them.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  his  selfi^ 
feebleness  and  fondness  show  themselves  in  his  neglect 
of  parental  discipline  even  in  matters  in  which  the  divine 
honour  is  immediately  concerned,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  preferring  his  children  to  his  God. 

How  offensive  to  God  must  be  a  parent's  want  of  firm- 
ness in  enforcing  his  authority !  For  what,  in  fact,  is  that 
authority  but  the  authority  of  God  himself?  God  has 
delegated  his  own  authority  to  the  parent ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  parent  has  any  right  of  rule  at  all  over  his  child,  he 
has  it  as  representing  God.  In  the  exercise  of  it, 
therefore,  he  has  properly  no  discretion ;  if  he  rul6  as 
God,  he  must  rule  for  God;  and  to  let  any  partial 
leaning  of  the  natural  heart  towards  his  child  tempt 
him  to  act  as  if  it  were  otherwise, — as  if  he  ruled  in 
his  own  right  and  for  himself,  and  not  in  God's  right 
and  for  God — and  might,  in  consequence,  please  him- 
self or  his  child  as  he  sees  fit, — this  is  evidently  to  usurp 
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a  power  independent  of  that  of  God ;  it  is  to  dishonour 
the  Lord  of  all. 

How  this  sin  of  EU's^  in  his  treatment  of  his  sons^ 
commenced^  we  cannot  tell ;  probably  in  their  early 
childhood^  when  their  evil  dispositions  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  he  spared  the  rod  and  withheld  correc- 
tion«  What  his  sin  was,  is  very  precisely  pointed  out; 
^'  he  restrained  them  not.'^  Doubtless  he  taught  them ; 
surely  he  prayed  for  them ;  he  certainly  exhibited  to 
them  the  example  of  a  holy  and  blameless  life.  But 
he  restrained  them  not.  At  first,  he  might  have  re* 
strained  them  with  comparatively  a  very  gentle  hand ; 
a  firm  voice,  a  decided  look,  might  have  been  enough ; 
a  few  instances  of  patient,  persevering  determination, 
with  an  absence  of  all  angry  passion  provoking  them 
to  wrath,  might  have  taught  the  Uttle  rebels  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  think  of  making  their  father  yield 
to  them ;  judicious  kindness,  not  being  bitter  against 
them,  would  make  them  feel  the  reUef  and  gladness  of 
yielding  to  him ;  and  thereafter  he  might  have  guided 
them  with  his  eye.  Failing  at  that  first  stage  to  form 
in  them  the  habit  of  obedience,  Eli's  task  became  of 
course  more  difficult  as  his  sons  grew  in  strength  and 
stature,  as  well  as  in  force  of  will.  The  waywardness 
and  impetuosity  of  early  youth,  succeeding  to  the  in- 
subordination of  spoiled  and  fondled  childhood,  pre- 
sented a  stouter  aspect  of  resistance  or  defiance.  Still 
he  might  have  restrained  them ;  his  parental  resources 
were  not  yet  exhausted ;  they  had  not  yet  outgrown 
the  power  of  the  parental  arm ;  nor  could  they  yet 
dispense  with  the  support  of  parental  love.  He  has  a 
hold  over  them  still  by  many  ties,  if  only  he  will  sum- 
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mon  resolution  for  the  task  of  first  thoroughly  studying 
their  characters^  and  then  vigorously  and  wisely  using 
hit  and  hridle^  if  need  he^  to  keep  them  in*  It  may 
he  a  struggle ;  hut  calm  consistency  will  gain  the  day. 
For  a  parent's  rule  commends  itself  to  the  conscience, 
as  a  parent's  kindness  touches  the  heart ;  and  an  efibrt 
put  forth  even  at  the  last  hour,  in  faith  and  prayer, 
to  resume  the  reins  of  parental  discipline,  will  hare 
God's  countenance,  and  will  not  fail  of  success.  But, 
alas  for  Eli !  This  second  opportunity  also  is  allowed 
to  pass.  His  sons  have  become  men ;  they  have  leit 
the  parental  roof ;  they  have  families  of  their  own ; 
they  take  rank  on  their  own  account  in  the  world  ; 
they  hold  office  in  the  Church.  They  are  their 
own  masters  now,  and,  availing  themselves  of  their 
liberty,  they  let  loose  their  unruly  passions,  and  make 
themselves  vile.  Still  Eh  should  have  restrained  them  ; 
for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  his  not  restraining 
them  even  then,  was  his  sin.  He  had  power  to 
restrain  them.  He  had  the  power  every  parent  has, 
when  his  children  make  themselves  incurably  vile. 
He  could  disown  them,  discountenance  them,  solemnly 
renounce  their  fellowship,  and  cast  them  off.  He  had 
power  also  as  their  ruler  in  the  state,  and  their  supe- 
rior in  the  priesthood.  And  every  consideration  of 
decency  and  good  order,  as  well  as  godliness,  should 
have  made  him  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  and 
adopt  the  most  decided  measures  when  they  were 
making  the  very  sanctuary  a  foul  scandal.  But  he 
had  not  the  heart ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be 
severe.  Even  God's  highest  honouf  must  give  place 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  fond  and  feeble  dotage.     And 
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ihe  issue  is^  that  ^^  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not 
be  purged  for  ever." 

It  is  an  issue^  as  to  all  the  parties  concerned^  suffi- 
ciently disastrous. 

For  the  sons  of  Eli — ^whom  ''he  did  not  restrain" — 
what  hope  is  there  ?  Sudden  destruction  comes  upon 
them.  There  may  be  a  show  and  semblance  of 
adyenturous  patriotism  in  their  readiness  to  bear  the 
arky  as  a  forlorn  hope,  into  the  midst  of  Israel's  re-* 
newed  battle  with  the  Philistines.  But^  with  all  their 
daring,  they  carry  into  the  fight  a  weight  of  guUt  and 
a  crashing  sentence  of  wrath,  that  cannot  but  be-  fatal. 
They  perish  miserably.  Will  it  alleyiate  the  pang 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  death — ^wiU  it  allay  the  burn- 
ing torments  of  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched — to 
think  of  their  indulgent  father,  who  did  not  restrain 
them  i  EU  may  well  be  cut  to  the  heart  as  the  reflec- 
tion comes  across  him,  that  possibly,  had  he  restrained 
his  sons,  they  might  not  have  made  themselves  so  vile 
and  perished  so  miserably.  But  will  any  such  reflec- 
tion avail  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  will  not  the  very 
fondness  of  Mi,  which  they  have  so  foully  abused,  add 
a  scorpion-sting  to  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  ?  In  spite  of  all  his  ill-judged  leniency  and 
want  of  firmness  to  restrain  them,  he  was  the  kindest 
of  parents  and  the  hoUest  of  men.  These  unnatural 
and  ungrateful  sons  knew  this  right  well.  Many  a 
holy  thought  was  associated  with  their  father's  image ; 
many  a  tender  tear;  many  a  fervent  prayer.  The 
very  mildness  of  his  pleading  with  them — "Why  do 
ye  such  things  ?    Nay,  my  sons ;  it  is  no  good  report 
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that  I  hear'' — that  gentleness  which  at  the  time  ovlj 
emboldened  them  to  scoff  and  sneer — ^mnst  enhance 
their  agony  when  their  sin  finds  them  out ;  and  what- 
ever fault  his  extreme  paternal  fondness  may  be  in 
him,  and  however  sharply  it  may  be  visited  on  hiia, 
assuredly  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  even  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  cold  water  to  their  parched  tongues,  when  in  hell 
they  lift  up  their  eyes,  being  in  torments^ 

Of  the  utter  ruin  of  Eli's  household  we  need  not 
speak.  The  priesthood  passes  away  from  his  family ; 
the  government  is  upon  oth^  shoulders ;  his  seed  are 
a  beggared  race.  The  last  incident  recwded  c<Macem«* 
ing  his  children  is  most  profoundly  touching ;  it  m  the 
birth  of  his  grandson,  the  child  of  his  son  Phinefaas. 
The  unhappy  mother  hears  of  her  husband  PhinefaaSi 
fallen  in  the  disastrous  fight,  and  of  her  father-in^w 
Eli,  suddenly  dead.  She  cannot  stand  the  shock*  She 
bows  her  head  and  travails.  But  though  the  women 
about  her  say,  ''Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  borne  a  son" 
— ^there  is  no  joy  for  her  because  a  man-child  is  bora 
into  the  world.  She  is  a  godly  woman,  broken-hearted 
by  the  sin  and  fate  of  an  ungodly  husband.  She 
is  like-minded  with  her  husband's  godly  £sither^  Eli. 
When  the  women  teU  her  of  the  son  she  has  bame, 
''  she  answers  not,  neither  regards  it."  But  with  her 
dying  breath  she  names  the  child  ''  Ichabod ; "  for  she 
says  ''  the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel,  because  the 
ark  of  God  is  taken." 

The  whole  house  is  a  ruin; — The  priesthood  de- 
graded; the  nation  defeated;  the  ark  taken;  and 
amid  the  wreck  his  own  family  broken  up,  and  the 
sole  survivor  launched  on  the  stream  of  time  with  an 
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ominous  name^  and  under  a  heavy  curse.  And  all 
this  in  connection  with  one  of  the  meekest  and  hoUest 
of  the  saints  of  God !  It  is  a  terrible  lesson.  And,  in 
keeping  with  it,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  affecting 
notice  of  his  own  decease. 

For  in  truth  there  is  not  any  where  in  the  Bible — > 
and,  if  not  there,  certainly  no  where  else — a  more 
affecting  picture  than  that  of  the  aged  Eli,  sitting  on 
the  watch  for  tidings  of  the  disastrous  battle  which 
was  to  be  fought  on  the  day  when  he  allowed  the  ark 
to  be  carried  from  its  home  at  Shiloh  to  the  camp  of 
Israel  at  Eben-ezer. 

He  had  many  things  to  make  his  heart  tremble. 
He  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  fight,  on  which  issues 
most  Tital  to  him,  both  public  and  domestic,  depended. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  critical  death-struggle  between 
the  two  armies,  which  was  to  decide  the  £a.te  of  their 
respective  nations ;  and  Eli,  as  a  patriot,  must  have 
had  many  an  anxious  thought  as  he  brooded  over  the 
alternative  of  his  country's  hberty  or  bondage,  which 
one  brief  and  bloody  hour  might  fix  for  ages.  fTor 
could  he  be  insensible  to  the  fate  of  the  many  thousand 
brave  hearts  that,  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun,  must 
cease  to  beat,  and  the  many  mothers  in  Israel  that 
must  be  made  to  mourn.  And,  besides  these  public 
cares,  he  had  his  two  sons  on  that  field  of  battle,  with 
a  dark  and  heavy  prophecy  of  judgment  hanging  over 
their  heads ;  which,  wliatever  they  in  their  profligate 
impiety  might  think  of  it,  their  devout — ^though,  alas ! 
too  fond — father  could  never  dismiss  for  a  moment 
from  his  memory. 

It  was  not  any  of  these  things^  however,  that  moved 
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the  old  man  most  deeply.     '^  His  heart  trembled  foi 
the  ark  of  God." 

For  this,  he  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  wayside  watch- 
ing. And  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  tumult  in 
the  city — as  the  man  of  Benjamin,  running  out  of  the 
army,  with  clothes  rent  and  earth  on  his  head,  came 
into  the  city,  and  told  the  woeful  tale  which  made  all 
the  city  cry  out — ^the  old  man  stretched  forth  his 
palsied  arms  and  strained  his  sightless  eyes.  ^'  What 
is  there  done,  my  son  ?  "  is  his  eager  question  to  the 
messenger.  '^  And  the  messenger  answered  and  said, 
Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  there  hath  beea 
also  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy  two 
sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark 
of  God  is  taken  "  (1  Sam.  iv.  17). 

The  messenger  of  evil  delivered  his  tidings;  and  Ids 
hearer  could  stand  the  accumulation  of  horrors — 
Israel  fled  before  the  Philistines — a  great  slaughter 
among  the  people-^y,  and  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  dead  also.  But  when  the  crowning  calamity 
burst  upon  him — "  the  ark  of  God  is  taken  "—Eli 
could  bear  up  no  longer.  Bending  under  the  weight 
of  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  crushed  by  the  utm- 
ning  blow  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  '^  he  fell  from 
off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his 
neck  brake,  and  he  died  ;  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
heavy." 

ISo  words  could  add  to  the  pathos  of  this  simple 
and  summary  announcement.  It  is  all  the  epitaph 
Scripture  has  for  one  whohad  spent  nearly  a  cen- 
tury beside  the  altar,  and  for  somewhat  less  than  half 
that  time  had  occupied  the  seat  of  power — ^for  "  he 
had  judged  Israel  forty  years."    Such  was  the  end  of  so 
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protracted  a  life;    thus  miserably  died  this  man  of 
God. 

Many  practical  remarks  suggest  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  sad  history  we  have  been  considering 
— ^remarks  applicable  to  parents  and  members  of 
families,  to  individual  Ohristians^  to  the  ungodly,  and 
to  all. 

1.  It  is  a  most  emphatic  warning  that  the  fate  of  Eli 
gives  to  parents ;  and  not  to  parents  only,  but  to  all 
who  have  influence  or  authority  of  any  sort  in  families. 
Whoever  in  a  family  has  any  power  at  all  to  restrain 
^vil,  and  fails  to  use  that  power  to  the  uttermost, 
incurs  a  responsibility  from  which  a  thoughtful  man 
would  shrink.  The  power  may  be  of  various  kinds ; 
it  may  be  superior  strength,  or  superior  station,  or 
weight  of  character,  or  example,  or  that  control  which 
seasonable  and  tender  affection  wields,  and  gratitude 
gladly  owns.  But  whatever  it  be,  let  it  be  faithfully 
and  fully  used.  The  positive  duty  lying  upon  all 
heads  and  members  of  households,  to  seek  one  another's 
good  in  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  is  not 
more  binding,  and  scarcely  more  important,  than  the 
tiegative  duty  of  restraining  one  another's  evil.  Nor 
IS  this  a  harsh  or  invidious  task.  It  may  be  done  with 
all  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  And  the 
secret  of  its  being  rightly  and  effectively  done  is  this : 
— ^Let  no  one,  let  nothing,  be  honoured  above  God — 
let  God  be  honoured  above  all.  Let  your  intercourse 
with  children,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  domestics,  or 
any  with  whom  you  dwell  together  in  families,  be  upon 
this  principle.  Honour  God — ^honour  God  supremely 
— ^honour  God  alone.    Consider  not  merely  what  may 
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be  best  for  them^  but  wbat,  in  every  instance^  is  doe  to 
God.  This  will  prevent  compromise,  concession,  and 
fond  indulgence  on  your  part ;  while  it  will  place  your 
power  of  restraining  evil  on  the  highest  of  all  grounds 
of  advantage, — ^the  law  and  the  will  of  Grod  himself. 

2.  Let  individual  Christians  ponder  the  lesson  of 
Eli's  character.  Much,  very  much,  is  there  in  it  to  be 
admired  and  imitated,  especially  the  grace  and  godli- 
ness of  his  walk,  the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  takes  the  divine  rebuke.  But  his 
defects — or,  shall  we  say  at  once,  his  sins? — are  recorded 
for  our  especial  warning.  The  first  of  these,  his  want 
of  firmness,  is  a  very  sad  one ;  it  mars  and  hinders  the 
exercise  of  every  other  grace,  and  stamps  upon  &e 
whole  man  the  character  of  one  like  a  wave  of  the  seai, 
driven  by  the  winds  and  tossed.  '^  Add  to  your  hMi 
virtue,''  or  moral  courage,  is  a  precept  to  be  again  and 
again  repeated  and  pondered  well.  But  another  fault 
in  Eli  is  that  which  is  so  emphatically  rebuked  by 
God — ^he  honoured  his  sons  above  God ;  or,  in  othev 
words,  he  did  not  honour  God  with  an  entirely  undi- 
vided and  undistracted  heart.  '*  How  can  ye  believe," 
said  our  Lord  to  the  Jews,  *^  which  receive  honour  one 
of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from 
God  only?"  And  if  seeking  honour  from  any  but  God 
is  a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  guileless  faith, — 
giving  honour  to  any  besides  God  is  a  serious  and 
dangerous  hindrance  in  the  way  of  holy  obedience. 

3.  Let  the  ungodly  tremble.  Let  them  look  on, 
and  see  how  God  deals  with  sin  in  his  own  people. 
Does  he  spare  sin  in  them  ?  Does  he  spare  them  in 
their  sins  ?  Behold  the  severity  of  God  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  good  and  gracious  Eli,  and  tremble  at  the 
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thought  of  what  may  be  his  treatment  of  you  !  "  If 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved^  where  shall  the  un- 
godly and  sinners  appear  ?"  Or  as  a  greater  than  Eli 
reasoned^  when,  bearing  the  cross  up  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
he  pointed  to  his  own  sufferings  for  sin-  as  a  pledge 
and  presage  of  judgment  against  sinners; — ^'If  these 
things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry?" 

4.  And,  finally,  let  all  lay  to  heart  the  irrevocable 
decree  and  determination  of  God,  that  sin  shall  not 
pass  unpunished ;  let  them  look  and  see  the  end  of  the 
wicked,  while  they  stand  in  awe  at  the  chastisement  of 
the  just.  Whatever  excuse  the  wicked  may  frame  out 
of  the  weakness  of  those  who  should  have  restrained 
them ;  and  whatever  promise  the  just  may  plead  as 
warranting  assurance  and  good  hope  through  grace ; 
the  law  of  the  divine  procedure  is  fixed,  as  announced 
to  Eli  and  his  sons — ^'  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house^ 
and  the  house  of  thy  father,  should  walk  before  me 
for  ever ;  but  now  the  Lord  saith.  Be  it  far  from  me ; 
for  them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed"  (1  Sam. 
ii.30> 


xvm. 

EU-A  GODLY  MAN  TREMBLING  FOR  THE  ARK  OP 

GOD. 

^  His  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God."— I  Sam.  It.  13. 

Pabt  Sboohd. 

In  the  circumstances^  as  we  have  seen,  Eli's  heart 
might  well  tremble,  and  could  not  but  iremble,  for 
the  ark  of  God.  That  sacred  symbol  was  put  in  peril ; 
nor  was  there  any  things  either  in  the  compositifm  of 
the  army  or  in  the  character  of  the  fight,  to  allay 
the  apprehension  that  might  be  awakened.  On  the 
contrary,  whether  he  considered  into  what  hands  the  ' 
ark  had  &llen,  when  it  was  carried  into  the  camp 
under  the  charge  of  his  unhappy  sons, — or  pondered 
on  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  being  sent  for,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, — ^the  old  man 
had  too  good  reasons  for  apprehension  and  alarm. 

The  same  reasons,  alas!  might  cause  the  heart  of 
many  an  Eli  now  to  tremble  for  the  ark  of  Go4 ; — 
whether  the  holy  veteran  looked  to  the  sort  of  com- 
pany which  has  assumed,  or  accepted,  the  guardian- 
ship of  that  sacred  symbol ;  or  to  the  exigencies  whicb 
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demand^'and  the  motives  which  prompt^  the  risking  or 
committing  of  what  is  God's^  on  the  uncertain  field  of 
human  controversy  and  strife.  Our  subject  may  thus 
branch  out  into  two  topics : — ^I.  The  heart  trembling 
for  the  ark  of  God  on  account  of  the  hands  that  bear 
or  defend  it;  and^  11.^  The  same  anxiety  caused  by 
the  occasions  and  circumstances  which  serve  to  bring 
it  forward  in  battle,  and  to  peril  it  on  the  issue.  The 
first  of  these  topics  will  chiefly  occupy  our  attention ; 
the  second  being  but  briefly  noticed. 

I.  The  mixed  and  motley  character — ^the  very  mis- 
cellaneous composition — of  the  army  in  whose  hands 
the  ark  of  God  seems  to  be  placed,  may  well  cause  the 
heart  of  an  Eli  to  tremble.  Let  any  thoughtful  man 
cast  his  eye  along  the  ranks — alas !  how  broken  and 
disordered — of  the  host  that  should  be  fighting  the 
Lord's  battle ;  and  can  his  heart  fail  to  tremble  i 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  whose  mere  bodily 
presence  is  all  that  can  be  reckoned  on — the  luke- 
warm and  indifferent — the  treacherous  and  false — the 
men  who  have  joined  the  standard  on  compulsion;  or 
in  the  crowd ;  or  to  serve  a  purpose ;  disguised  spies 
and  traitors  in  the  enemy's  interests;  or  soldiers  of 
fortune,  fighting  every  one  for  himself.-  "Unto  the 
wicked  God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare 
my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant 
in  thy  mouth  ?  "  "  Thy  people,"  says  Jehovah  to  oiur 
Lord,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Conqueror  out 
of  Zion,  the  Ruler  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies — "  thy 
people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power." 
They  shall  be  all  volunteers — no  pressed  men  among 
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them — ^they  shall  be  all  in  earnest..  That  indeed  will 
be  the  day  of  his  power,  when  his  people  are  thus 
willing ;  the  day  of  his  power  in  a  double  sense ; — the 
day  when,  in  the  first  place,  he  makes  them  all  wip- 
ing, with  the  rod  of  discipline  and  doctrine  wielded 
by  his  own  Spirit;  thinning  perhaps  the  colmnns^ 
yet  by  that  very  process  inspiring  new  courage,  and 
giving  new  compactness  to  those  that  remain;  and 
when,  secondly,  he  uses  that  band  of  brothers  for 
mightier  conquests  and  triumphs  than  have  ever  yet 
been  dreamed  of.  Gideon's  proclamation — '^  Whoso- 
ever is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart^" — 
ay,  and  besides  this  appeal  to  conscience,  some  Gideon- 
Uke  test,  some  trial  appointed  by  the  Lord  hunseU; 
whether  it  be  the  lapping  of  water  or  the  baptism  iif 
fire, — ^must  go  before  that  ''  breaking  of  the  yoke  of 
Zion's  burden — the  staff  of  his  shoulder  and  the  rod 
of  his  oppressor" — ^which  is  to  be  as  another  day  of 
Midian ;  "  for  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  con- 
fused noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  but  this  shall 
be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire."* 

*  Judg.  vii. ;  Isa.  ix.  4,  5,  where  this  comparison  occurs  between  the 
victory  of  Christ  and  that  of  Gideon,  in  immediate  connection,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  that  brief  picture  of  restored  peace  after  sucoessfiil  war,  whieh 
goes  before:  *^  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  increased  to  him  the 
joy  (marginal  reading^^-ar,  whose  joy  thou  hadst  not  increaud) :  they  joy 
before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  r^oice  when  they 
divide  the  spoil ; "  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  glorious  dosrology 
or  song  of  praise,  that  follows  (v«r.  6,  7) :  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  has 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  vnth  justice 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform 
this." 
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It  is  no  Strife  this  for  mere  hireling  mercenaries ; 
or  for  reluctant  recruits^  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
excitement,  and  almost  unawares,  and  now  kept  in 
the  camp  only  hecause  they  are  ashamed,  or  are  not 
allowed,  to  draw  back ;  or  for  officious  allies,  encum* 
bering  the  real  force  with  their  intrusive  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  Lord  needs  no  such  aid  for  any  purpose 
of  his— his  own  zeal  will  perform  it ;  and  it  will  be  a 
zeal  whose  cleansing  and  sifting  power  his  own  troops 
may  have  to  experience  in  the  first  instance,  before  he 
pours  out  its  fury  on  his  foes.  They  are  not  all  acces- 
sions that  the  Church  receives,  as  its  numbers  are 
fiUed  up  fi*om  among  the  people  of  the  land.  The 
'*  mixed  multitude''  who  go  up  with  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  J^ypt,  '^faU  a  lusting"  themselves,  and 
spread  discontent  and  weepii^  throughout  all  the 
tribes ;  and  when  the  sacred  deposit  is  in  the  custody 
of  such  hands,  the  godly  man  may  indeed  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God.  These  are  they  who,  if  they  are  not 
conscious  and  wilful  hypocrites,  making  a  gain  of  godU- 
ness,  yet  almost  seem  to  think  that  they  compliment 
God  by  giving  in  their  adherence  to  his  cause,  and 
consenting  to  take  charge  of  his  ark ;  and  make  no 
scruple  about  bearing  it  ostentatiously  before  them  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  the  thickest 
throng  of  the  ungodly ;  having  no  fear  but  that  they 
will  be  able  to  bear  it  in  safety  through,  or  to  retrieve 
and  repair  any  temporary  damage  it  may  sustain. 

Oh !  how  does  our  heart  tremble  for  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  when  we  see  so  many  lightly  taking  upon  them 
the  Christian  name,  and  making  the  Christian  pro- 
fession with  little  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  and 
serious  sense   of  what   so  solemn  a  pledge  impUes. 
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Alas!  how  many  do  we  see  rushing  to  the  Lord's 
table  to-day^  and  frequenting  the  haunts  of  vanity  to- 
morrow— exposing  their  Christian  character,  in  the 
very  flush  and  bloom  of  its  newly-budding  freshness, 
to  the  withering  blight  of  a  worldly  atmosphere  and 
worldly  conversation.  They  profess,  and  perhaps  feel, 
not  a  little  devotion  in  the  sanctuary,  although  at  home, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  they  make  it  too  plain  to  their 
ungodly  companions  that  there  is  really  no  very  essen- 
tial difference  between  them.  They  refuse  to  come 
out  and  be  separate,  so  as  to  shun  apd  shrink  from 
the  very  touch  of  the  unclean  thing ;  while  still  they 
dream  of  preserving  sufficiently  entire  all  the  pure 
grace  and  holy  beauty  of  their  blood-washed  raiment, 
and  all  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  their  filial  rever- 
ence and  love,  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  God^ 
cause  languishes,  and  conversions  are  few,  and  iniquity 
abounds,  and  the  adversary  waxes  bold,  and  many  an 
aged  believer's  heart — ^but  lately  perhaps  cheered  with 
the  hope  of  a  better  day,  as  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing his  Church  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  reviv- 
ing her — ^begins  again  to  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God!- 

But,  secondly,  there  are  those  in  the  camp  who  are 
not  thus  insincere  and  false — ^who  are,  nevertheless, 
disabled  and  enfeebled  by  some  rankling  inward  wound, 
some  corroding  grief,  some  sad  sense  of  insecurity,  or 
of  a  doubtful  right  to  be  themselves  there,  and  to  have 
the  ark  among  them.  On  the  occasion  before  us,  the 
IsraeUtes  had  just  been  smitten  in  a  previous  battle 
with  the  Philistines ;  and  it  was  as  defeated  men  that 
they  were  about  to  take  the  field  again.     True,  they 
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Had  how  got  possession  of  what  was  wont  to  be  a  pledge 
of  victory.  Their  elders^  in  proposing  to  bring  down 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  Shiloh^ 
had  assured  them  that  whenever  it  came  it  would 
save  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  and  the 
multitude,  ready  to  grasp  at  any  lie  and  trust  in  any 
spell,  had  welcomed  with  mad  joy  the  consecrated 
symbol,  and  made  the  earth  ring  again  with  their 
shouting.  But  were  there  no  sad  countenances  and 
grave  looks,  ^  this  iU-timed  scene  of  premature  exul- 
tation  went  on  ?  Were  there  no  ears  on  which  the 
)rude  clamour  of  that  noisy  mirth  struck  as  a  funeral 
knell  ?  And  when  the  first  drunken  and  senseless  fit 
of  enthusiasm  was  over,  were  there  none  among  the 
shouters  themselves  whose  hearts  began  to  misgive 
them — ^who,  hurried  along  in  the  first  tumultuous 
burst  of  the  contagious  rapture,  had  since  got  leisure 
to  reflect,  and  found  too  good  cause  to  despond  ? 

We  may  imagine  some  such  little  group  of  thoughtful 
men,  as  the  shout  arose,  or  at  least  as  the  shout  feU, 
opening  to  one  another  their  minds,  and  exchanging 
words  of  fear ; — '  It  is  so  far  well  to  see  the  army  in  good 
heart,  and,  instead  of  the  lamentations  of  defeat,  to  hear 
the  brave  note  of  defiance  again ;  but  is  all  this  confi- 
dence justly  warranted  ?  The  ark,  indeed,  is  with  us ; 
but  in  what  spirit  has  it  been  sent  for,  and  in  what 
spirit  received  ?  If  it  be  right  to  take  it  down  with  us 
into  the  second  battle,  it  must  have  been  wrong  to  go 
without  it  to  the  first.  By  thus  seeking  to  have  God 
in  the  midst  of  us  now,  we  confess  that  He  was  not  in 
the  midst  of  us  before,  and  that  it  was  in  our  own 
strength  that  we  fought.  Have  we  repented  of  our 
sin  ?     Is  it  out  of  a  sense  of  returning   duty  that 
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we  now  hasten  to  repair  our  sad  omission?  Or 
is  it  from  a  mere  feeling  of  superstition,  and  on  the 
pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  that  we  are  driven  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  high  refuge  ?  If  so,  can  we  ex- 
pect that  it  will  stand  us  in  stead  i  Its  presence  has 
not  always  saved  our  armies  in  time  past ;  nor  will  it 
now  if  it  be  all  that  we  have  to  look  to— if  there  be  no 
searching  of  heart  among  us,  no  humiliation  before 
God,  and  no  turning  with  weeping  and  lamentation  to 
him.  The  elders  themselves,  iu  the  proposal  they 
made  to  us  to  send  for  the  ark  in  our  straits,  sub« 
mitted  to  us  a  solemn  question  in  reference  to  our 
former  defeat  (ver.  3):  "Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
smitten  us  to-day  before  the  Philistines  ? "  Has  that 
question  been  duly  weighed  and  faithfully  answered? 
If  not,  with  all  the  security  the  ark  of  God  is  fitted 
and  designed  to  give — ay,  and  that  multiplied  a  hun^ 
dredfold — can  we  dare  to  hope  for  a  better  issue  in  our 
enterprise  which  we  are  to  undertake  to-morrow  ? ' 

Thus,  they  that  feared  the  Lord  might  have  much 
talk  one  with  another,  both  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
the  army  generally,  and  as  to  their  own  condition  in 
particular.  And  if  such  a  feeling  of  doubt,  as  to  others 
or  as  to  themselves,  began  to  spread  like  a  panic 
through  the  ranks,  it  was  they,  and  not  the  enemy, 
that  had  the  best  reason  to  be  afraid.  The  Philistines 
might  rally  and  recover  themselves  after  the  first  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  this  new  device ;  for  they  might 
shrewdly  suspect  that  it  was  no  honest  faith  in  their  God 
that  moved  the  Israelites  to  resort  to  it^  but  the  mere 
helplessness  of  despair ;  and  they  might  gather  courage 
in  the  end,  rather  than  lose  it.  The  Israelites  them- 
selves, however,  or  at  least  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
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among  them,  could  scarcely  get  bo  easily  over  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  aad  of  guile ;  and  sympathizing  in 
these  sentiments  even  at  a  dbtance,  as  the  godly  Eli 
could  not  fail  to  do,  what  marvel  if,  as  he  sat  and 
watched,  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  analogous  to  this  state  of  feeling 
among  us  ? — Let  all,  as  they  read,  inquire ;  and  let  us 
inquire  with  reference  not  only  to  our  standing  as 
individual  believers,  but  to  the  congregation  with  which 
we  are  associated,  the  community  to  which  we  belong, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ  generally.  Let  us  consult 
first  and  principally  our  own  personal  experience. 
We  liave  failed,  perhaps,  hitherto  once,  or  it  may  be 
oftener,  in  maintaining  the  Lord's  cause,  and  resisting 
the  enemies  of  our  peace.  Wb  have  yielded  in  the 
struggle  with  our  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  or  with  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh.  We  have  sustained  a 
sad  and  shameful  defeat,  and  left  the  field  of  battle 
thickly  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  our  shivered 
shields  and  swords — our  broken  promises,  and  resolu- 
tions, and  vows — our  unanswered,  because  unwatched 
and  unheeded,  prayers. 

Who  is  there  whose  conscience  is  laden  with  the 
sense  of  recent  backsliding — ^whether  it  be  some  spe- 
cific instance  of  unfaithfulness  that  it  vexes  him  to 
think  of,  or  the  general  listlessness  and  languor  of 
spiritual  declension  of  which  he  has  to  complain? 
Brother,  let  us  afiectionally  ask,  wherefore  is  it  so? 
Is  it  the  remembrance  of  particular  occasions  on  which 
you  are  conscious  that  you  have  compromised  your 
truth  and  integrity,  dissembled  your  principles,  con- 
nived at  sin,  or  treated  it  lightly,  or  made  a  mock  at 
it ;  failed^  in  trying  circumstances,  to  testify  for  God ; 
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wounded  tender  consciences,  or  cast  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  anxious  inquirers,  or  stifled  awakenings 
in  careless  souls  by  your  inconsistency,  your  worldly 
conformity,  your  easy  walk,  your  abuse  of  your  Chris- 
tian liberty — ^is  it  any  such  remembrance  that  haunts 
you  ?  Or  is  it,  what  is  even  more  distressing — a  cer- 
tain vague  feeling  of  apathy,  for  which  you  can  scarcely 
assign  any  tangible  cause,  that  oppresses  you — a  want 
of  interest  in  sacred  things — a  dreary  drowsiness  in 
poring  over  the  Word  and  drawing  near  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace — a  kind  of  lethargy,  in  short,  coldly  steal- 
ing and  insinuating  itself  through  all  your  spiritual 
frame?  Have  you  to  confess  that  you  are  in  the 
position  of  beaten  men  in  Christ's  warfare,  or  of  men 
who  have  given  way  ?  And  are  you  coming,  perlu^ 
to  the  Lord's  table,  in  something  of  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  Israelites  sent  for  the  Lord's  ark — expect- 
ing, somehow,  to  be  the  better  for  this  sacrament  being 
administered  to  you,  as  they  imagined  they  would  fight 
the  better  for  that  symbol  being  among  them — and 
determined,  on  the  strength  of  this  holy  ordinance,  to 
make  a  firmer  stand  in  the  next  trial  of  yoiu:  coiu^e, 
and  leave  no  inglorious  buckler  on  the  field  i  And  yet, 
all  the  time,  you  are  not  quite  at  ease — ^you  have  your 
misgivings  and  alarms.  The  unanswered  question, 
"  Wherefore  did  the  Lord  smite  us  before  the  Philis- 
tines?" stands  ominously  out  as  a  barrier  against  your 
complete  enlargement,  confidence,  and  security. 

But  why,  let  us  ask  again,  why  is  it  still  an  unan- 
swered question  ?     Why  should  it  be  an  unanswered 
question  any  longer  ?     Even  now  the  Lord  is  ready 
to  answer  it.     Even  now  he  will  search  and  try  you. 
^He  will  unfold  to  you  the  real  cause  of  any  controversy 
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he  has  with  you^  or  of  any  failures  and  defeats  on  your 
part^  in  your  walking  with  him,  and  your  warring  for 
him.  Have  any  of  us  been  offering  in  earnest  the 
prayer  of  the  Psalmist :  "Search  me,  O  God,  and  know 
my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts :  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
way  eyerlasting  ?  "  And  may  not  some  of  us  truly 
say,  that  in  a  way  we  little  thought  of — ^by  terrible 
things  in  righteousness — the  Lord  has  been  answering 
that  prayer  to  us?  Would  that  we  were  all  made 
willing  now,  under  the  searching  of  his  providence,  as 
well  as  of  his  word  and  Spirit — for  He  is  searching  lis 
very  sharply  this  day — ^to  have  the  wound  of  our  souls 
thoroughly  probed,  and  not  slightly  healed — each  man 
among  us  submitting  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  to 
be  dealt  with, — oh !  how  faithfully  and  yet  how  ten- 
derly,— ^by  him  who  is  the  holy  God,  but  who  is  also 
to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  a  reconciled  and  loving  Father. 

See,  brother,  he  waiteth  to  be  gracious.  He  has 
balm  for  every  wound,  blood  for  every  sin,  healing  for 
every  backshding,  and  a  gracious  reception  and  free 
love  for  each  and  all,  however  miserable  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt  or  the  stony  hardness  of 
their  heart,  who,  with  all  that  great  guilt  and  that 
hard  heart,  will  only  so  far  honour,  and  trust,  and 
gratify  Him,  as  let  Him  take  the  guilt  away,  and  turn 
the  smitten  rock  within  into  a  fountain  of  tears. 

Thus  repenting  and  doing  our  first  works,  returning 
anew  to  God,  and  embracing  anew  his  promises  of  full 
and  firee  reconciUation,  by  all  means  let  us  send  for 
the  ark ;  by  all  means  let  us  come  to  the  sacrament ; 
it  will  do  us  good  now.  !N"o  matter  for  our  past  defeat 
— we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  now.    And  it  will 
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be  no  vain  and  idle  shout  of  boasting  that  lif^  us  up^  as 
if  a  chest  of  shittim-wood^  or  this  covered  table  and 
these  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  could  save  us ;  but 
the  deep  and  grateful  consciousness  of  our  having,  not 
the  seal  and  symbol  only  of  God's  presence^  but  God 
himself  in  very  truth,  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  redeeming 
love  and  all  the  power  of  his  quickening  Spirit,  in  us 
and  among  us, — this  will  so  inspire  a  calm  serenity, 
and  humble,  holy  resolution,  as  to  strike  real,  and  it 
may  be  salutary,  fear  into  the  consciences  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth,  and  satisfy  aged  Eli,  that,  so  far  as 
tKis  particular  cause  of  anxiety  is  concerned,  his  heart 
need  no  more  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God. 

Would  to  God  that  all  of  us  individually,  all  the 
congregations  of  the  Church,  and  our  beloved  Church 
herself,  were  thus  brought  low,  that  we  might  be 
exalted — ^thus  weakened,  that  we  might  be  strength- 
ened in  the  Lord !  For  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  even  since  the  Lord  began  to  deal  with  us, 
and  with  the  Church,  as  in  these  last  years  he  has  been 
dealing,  there  has  been  too  much  of  human  boasting 
and  human  confidence — too  much  noise  and  shouting. 
The  high  testimony  which  we  have  been  honoured 
to  bear  for  Christ,  and  the  great  things  which  he  has 
done  for  us — ^the  liberty  and  enlargement  he  has  granted 
us,  and  the  UberaUty  and  love  he  has  called  forth  among 
us — the  approving  voice  of  other  Churches,  and  of  all 
our  missionaries  in  other  lands — our  door  of  access  to 
the  people  at  home — ^yea,  even  the  partial  droppings 
of  the  dew  of  God's  Spirit  on  our  assemblies  and  flocks 
— ^the  prosperity  of  so  many  of  our  congregations — ^the 
very  persecutions  which  have  visited  others — all  these 
things  we  have  been  too  apt  to  regard  very  much 
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as  the  Israelites  regarded  the  arrival  of  the  ark  among 
them  ;  we  have  exulted  when  our  adyersaries  seemed 
to  be  startled  and  surprised ;  and  we  haye  congra- 
tulated one  another,  as  if  the  warfare  were  accom- 
plished and  the  victory  were  already  ours. 

Is  it  in  rebuke  of  such  untoward  and  untimely  lift- 
ing up  of  our  hearts,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
iB  chastening  us  ;-that  symptoms  of  disorder  are  show- 
ing  themselves  here  and  there,  and  masters  in  Israel  are 
cut  down?  May  the  Lord  himself  sanctify  these 
troubles !  Every  where  may  clamour  cease,  and  deeply 
may  the  question  be  pondered,  and  fairly  may  it  be 
met  in  reference  both  to  the  past  and  the  present: 
^^  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  ? "  For,  as- 
suredly, until  that  great  outstanding  question  be  dis- 
posed of,  as  regards  individuals,  congregations,  and  the 
Church  at  large — whatever  zeal  there  may  be — what- 
ever enthusiasm — ^whatever  wise  plans  and  bold  doings 
— the  heart  of  an  aged  and  godly  Eli  cannot  cease  to 
tremble  for  the  axk  of  God.* 

Once  more,  in  the  third  place,  let  us  take  yet  an- 
other, and  that  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  parties 
in  whose  hands  the  ark  has  come  to  be  placed. — ^Let 
lis  suppose  them  to  be  neither  hypocrites  and  mere 
formalists  on  the  one  hand,  nor  backsUders  and  men 
of  doubtftil  position  on  the  other.  Let  them  be  men 
of  truest  conscience  and  tenderest  walk  before  God  in 

f  This  whole  passage  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  as  it  was  origiDally 
written,  although  its  application  is  partly  local  and  temporary,  having 
reference  to  a  time  of  private  bereavement  and  public  loss — a  time,  more- 
over, when  men's  minds  in  the  Church  to  which  the  author  belongs,  were 
not  a  little  exercised  in  the  manner  here  indicated. — (April  and  May  1845.) 
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Christ.  Stilly  compassed  about  as  they  are  with 
manifold  infirmities^  and  liable  to  err  and  stumble  at 
every  step  they  take — ^how  shall  they  carry  the  pre- 
cious burden  safe  along  the  rough  road,  or  across  the 
channel  of  the  stormy  sea,  or  by  the  way  of  the  howling 
wilderness,  or  through  the  rage  and  din  of  hostile 
crowds  ?  For  it  is  a  delicate  and  tender,  as  well  as 
costly  deposit  that  is  committed  to  their  charge,  easily 
susceptible  of  injury — apt  to  be  soiled  and  tarnished 
if  the  dust  of  earth  reach  it,  or  the  very  wind  of  hearen 
be  suffered  to  visit  it  too  roughly. 

The  essential  holiness  of  God — do  we  rightly  appre- 
hend what  it  is  ?  And  have  we  any  adequate  impres- 
sion of  that  holiness  as  imparted  and  communicated  to 
whatever  is  His  ?  The  Name — the  Word — ^the  Day — 
the  House  of  the  Lord — whatsoever  he  vindicates  and 
challenges  to  himself,  not  by  the  right  of  creation 
merely,  but  by  that  of  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  his  Son,  and  renewal  through  the  operation  of  his 
Spirit — these  things,  that  thus  belong  to  Grod  our  Savi- 
our— how  venerable  are  they,  and  how  awful !  And  it 
is  these  glories  and  wonders  of  his  grace  and  power 
that  He  commits  into  our  hands,  to  be  defended  and 
to  be  displayed. 

Ah!  my  brother,  if  indeed  you  are  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  consider  how  much  of  what  is  God's  you  cany 
about  with  you  wherever  you  go!  Tour  body  and 
your  spirit,  which  are  his — ^your  character  and  reputa- 
tion, which  are  his — ^your  talents,  which  are  his — your 
very  life,  which  is  now  altogether  his !  His  honour, 
his  interest,  is  now  bound  up  with  every  thing  you  say 
and  do.  ]^ot  a  plan  or  purpose  you  can  form  but 
must  affect   something  that  is  his — every  hour  you 
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spend  is  a  portion  of  his  time — every  mite  you  east 
into  whatsoever  treasury  is  his  property ! 

For  it  is  not  with  us  now  as  it  was  with  the  Israel- 
ites of  old.  They  might  place  the  ark  in  comparative 
security  in  the  midst  of  their  close  and  compact  ranks^ 
where  not  a  finger  of  the  enemy  could  touch  and  pol- 
lute it^  until  all  its  defenders  were  slain.  Man  after 
man  might  be  smitten,  and  phalanx  after  phalanx 
might  be  cut  down  or  scattered  to  the  winds ; — and 
though  the  danger,  becoming  more  imminent  every 
moment,  might  make  the  heart  of  one  who  witnessed 
it  tremble  more  and  more, — ^not  a  profane  or  unhal- 
lowed breath  could  sully  the  sacred  symbol  till  its  last 
guardians,  the  wretched  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  had 
Mien.  But  in  the  Christian  army,  what  of  God's  is 
intrusted  to  men's  care,  is  so  diffused  and  circulated 
through  all  the  troops,  that  not  a  tongue  can  speak, 
nor  a  limb  move,  nor  the  poorest  soldier  in  the  utmost 
extremity  of  the  lines  be  wounded,  or  turn  his  back, 
or  lay  down  his  arms,  without  instant  damage  to  the 
holy  trust  which  is  committed  more  or  less  to  all. 
And  how  sensitive  to  the  sUghtest  shock  is  the  holi- 
ness of  all  belonging  to  God  that  you  have  to  handle 
and  bear  about  with  you !  The  smallest  rent  mars 
that  seamless  coat,  woven  from  the  top  throughout, 
which  is  the  uniform  of  all  Christ's  volunteers — the 
faintest  stain  shows  itself  on  that  clear  bright  name 
with  which  each  forehead  is  sealed ! 

Ah !  who  may  venture  to  undertake  such  respon- 
sibiUty  as  this  ?  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Let 
me  never  open  my  mouth  for  Christ,  or  lift  my  hand,  or 
stir  my  foot,  lest  inadvertently  I  ofifend,  and  be  found 
hindering  instead  of  furthering  the  cause  I  love — 
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blemishing  instead  of  adorning  the  doctiine  I  believe 
— discrediting  instead  of  magnifying  the  only  name 
under  heaven  I  care  to  honour^  because  it  is  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  I,  or 
any  sinner  like  me,  can  be  saved. 

If  ay,  but,  brother,  inactivity,  reserve,  hangmg  back, 
wiU  not  mend  your  position.  You  have  got  your  poet 
assigned  to  you;  and  whether  you  decline  to  act  at 
all,  or  act  amiss,  the  jewel  of  Ohrist's  Crown  you  have 
in  charge  is  in  either  way  compromised.  Ifor  have 
you  any  choice,  or  any  liberty  to  stand  aloof.  UeoeB- 
sity  is  laid  upon  you.  Woe  is  unto  you  if  you  preach 
not  the  gospel !  Woe  is  unto  you  if  you  testify  not  for 
Christ !  Woe  is  unto  you  if  you  speak  not  to  your 
ungodly  neighbour's  conscience,  and  care  not  for  his 
soul !  You  have  your  task,  your  office,  your  ministry, 
allotted  to  you,  whether  as  a  public  ftmctionary  or  as 
a  private  member  of  the  Church ;  and  if  you  under- 
take it  with  fear, — if  your  heart  trembles  for  the  ark 
of  Grod,  which  you  feel  yourself  to  be  so  incompetent 
to  handle, — ^let  us  ask  you,  would  either  it  or  you  be 
at  all  the  safer  were  you  to  refuse  ? 

Let  me  put  myself  now  for  an  instant  in  the  position 
of  an  onlooker  or  watcher,  hke  the  aged  Eli ;  and  what 
might  be  my  thoughts,  as  I  gaze,  not  on  the  faithless 
or  the  faltering  part  of  the  Lord's  army,  but  on  his 
true  and  earnest  adherents  ? 

Do  I  see  any  living  for  themselves  alone — caring  for 
then:  own  souls— apparently  finding  food  and  refresh- 
ment  in  ordinances,  and  striving  to  have  a  close  walk 
with  God — ^while  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  any  special 
interest  which  they  take  in  any  department  of  the 
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Lord's  work,  or  any  specific  duty  with  which  they 
charge  themselves,  in  reference  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lar of  their  fellow-sinners  around  them?  I  ask,  if, 
with  all  their  devout  assiduity  b(  personal  and  private 
piety,  their  souls  are  prospering  and  in  health  ?  Ah ! 
the  complaint  is,  ''My  leanness,  my  leanness!"  And 
as  I  consider  the  selfish,  secluded,  isolated,  and  indolent 
character  of  their  devotions,  I  cease  to  wonder;  I 
simply  mourn;  and,  having  a  regard  to  those  very 
spiritual  interests  of  their  own  which  they  seem  to 
care  for, — ^more  even  than  to  the  good  cause  which 
they  are  sinfully  neglecting, — my  heart  trembles  for 
the  ark  of  God. 

Do  I  see  any  who  are  keepers  of  the  vineyards  of 
others,  and  are  not  keeping  their  own — any  spiritual 
bnsy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters,  and  idlers  in  their 
own — any  who  are  tempted  to  put  an  ofiicious  and 
busthng  energy  in  the  Lord's  work  in  the  place  of 
deep  experimental  searching  of  the  Lord's  Word — any, 
in  short,  who  find  it  easier  to  exhaust  themselves  for 
whole  days  in  active  service,  than  to  pass  a  still  and 
silent  hour  in  solitary  prayer  ?  Ah !  I  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  such  incessant  pains  should  issue  in  such 
scanty  fruit;  and,  with  special  reference  even  to  those 
public  concerns  which  such  persons  seem  to  prefer  to 
their  own  spiritual  wellbeing,  my  desponding  heart 
trembles  for  the  ark  of  God. 

Where,  then,  shall  this  trembling  heart  find  rest  ?  I 
pass  in  review  before  me  the  whole  muster-roll  of  the 
tried  and  tested  army  of  the  Lord.  I  take  the  cham- 
pions and  captains  one  after  another.  I  rely  on  the 
mature  experience  of  many  a  hoary  veteran.  I  hail 
the  fresh  ardour  of  many  an  eagle-eyed  recruit.     But 
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as^  one  after  another,  they  take  up  the  seemingly  des- 
perate battle,  and  one  after  another  give  some  melan- 
choly advantage  to  the  foe — ^my  heart  still  trembles 
for  the  ark  of  God.  I  cannot  see  a  preacher,  however 
gifted,  ascend  to  his  desk ;  or  a  pastor,  however  faith- 
ful, visit  his  flock ;  or  an  elder,  the  most  conscientious, 
go  his  rounds ;  or  a  deacon,  the  most  punctual,  perform 
his  service  ;  or  any  private  member  of  the  church  draw 
near  a  sick-bed  where  an  anxious  soul  is  tossing,  or 
enter  into  a  parlour  where  a  word  in  season  may  be 
spoken  and  a  clear  testimony  may  be  borne ; — but  my 
heart  must  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God.  And  all  the 
while  my  heart  must  tremble  the  more,  because  the 
parties  who  are  the  occasions  of  its  trembling  seem 
themselves  to  tremble  so  very  little.  For  if  Israelites 
in  the  camp  had  trembled  more  for  the  ark  of  God, 
EU's  heart,  as  he  sat  by  the  wayside  watching,  might 
have  trembled  less. 


XIX. 

ELI-A  GODLY  MAN  TREMBLING  FOR  THE  ARK  OF 

GOD. 

<<His  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God."--l  Sam.  it.  13. 

Pabt  Third. 

The  composition  of  the  army  to  whom  the  ark  of  God 
is  committed,  may  but  too  well  account  for  the 
trembling  of  an  Eli's  heart.  Not  to  speak  of  the  false 
and  formal  adherents  to  the  cause, — ^how  feeble  and 
faint-hearted  are  many  of  the  host — ^how  ill  at  ease- 
how  unbelieving !  And  even  the  best  and  bravest  are 
compassed  about  with  infirmity;  and  the  holiest  fall 
far  short  of  any  adequate  apprehension  of  what  it  is 
to  serve  the  Holy  God,  and  uphold  the  honour  of  his 
holy  name.  It  is. a  gloomy  picture  we  have  been  con- 
templating. May  there  be  no  representation  given, 
somewhat  less  discouraging,  to  relieve  the  gloom  ere 
we  pass  from  this  first  cause  of  the  trembling  of  Eli's 
heart  ?  Let  us  try.  Let  us  ask  if  no  company  or 
army  of  men  may  be  got  together,  to  whom  Eli  could 
see  the  ark  of  God  committed  without  his  heart 
trembling, — at  least  so  very  anxiously?     The  three 
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sketches  we  have  attempted  to  give,  being  reversed, 
may  suggest  the  reply,  and  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
more  trustworthy  host.     Let  us  summon  our  troops. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  all  be  men  who  come, 
not  as  fancying  that  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them,  but 
as  feeling  that  they  have  need  of  Him.  This  is  our 
primary  and  capital  qualification.  We  are  to  have  no 
self-righteous,  self-^confident  cavaliers,  who  would  either 
hire  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  reward,  or  espouse  his 
cause  with  an  air  of  condescending  patronage,  as  if 
they  were  doing  him  a  favour.  But  is  there  any  poor 
sinner  in  all  the  world  who  looks  upon  himself  as  lost, 
and  so  far  from  imagining  that  he  could  ever  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  an  emergency,  considers  himself  the 
very  Jonah,  that,  if  taken  on  board,  would  sink  the 
ship— the  worse  than  Achan,  that,  if  admitted  into  the 
camp,  would  only  mar  the  fight  ?  Come,  O .  sinner ! 
whosoever  thou  art,  with  nothing  but  thy  wants  for 
Christ  to  supply — thy  sins  for  Christ  to  forgive — thy 
diseases  for  Christ  to  heal — ^thy  hard  heart  for  Christ 
to  break ; — come.  Thou  art  the  very  man  for  whom 
Christ  is  looking  out.  It  was  to  enlist  thee  that  he 
came  into  the  world ;  it  was  to  save  thee  that  he  suf- 
fered and  died.  Come,  and  at  thy  coming,  though 
thou  bringest  nothing  but  guilt  and  sorrow,  wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores, — Eli's  heart  will  not 
tremble  for  the  ark  of 'God. 

Secondly,  let  all  who  flock  to  the  Lord's  standard  at 
first,  or  continue  to  rally  round  it,  make  sure  and 
thorough  work  of  the  settlement  of  their  covenant  with 
Himself.  Let  there  be  nothing  ambiguous  or  equivo- 
cal— nothing  uncertain  or  precarious — as  to  the  footing 
on  which  you  are  to  be  with  him.     And  if  any  cause 
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of  misunderstanding  has  arisen — if  any  defeat  has  been 
sustained  while  he  withdrew  his  presence  on  account  of 
your  sin — ^think  not  to  patch  up  a  truce  or  accommo- 
dation with  him^  or  to  recover  his  favour  and  his 
powerful  aid,  by  having  recourse  to  half  measures  or 
formal  devices.  Come  again,  at  once,  to  himself — ^let 
there  be  an  entire  clearing  up  of  all  that  is  between 
him  and  you.  On  his  part  there  is  no  hesitation  or 
reserve;  he  would  have  a  perfect  covenant  of  peace 
established.  So  measured  or  doubtful  boon  does  he 
dispense;  but,  taking  you  once  more  to  be  his  own,  he 
would  have  you  to  be  again,  and  for  ever,  complete  in 
him.  Let  him  have  your  consent  to  be  so.  Let  his 
Spirit  incline  you  to  submit  thoroughly  to  him — ^to  his 
searching  of  your  painful  wounds — ^to  his  tender  up- 
bmding  of  them  all.  Be  satisfied  with  no  noisy  shout 
of  triumph,  upon  any  merely  external  and  temporary 
sign  of  his  presence.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  an  uncompromising  adjustment  of  the  question ; — 
why  has  he  been  smiting  you  ?  Then,  all  being  clear 
and  bright, — ^his  Spirit  abiding  in  you  and  his  counte- 
nance shining  upon  you, — ^when  he  now  commits  him- 
self to  you,  and  commits  you  again  to  himself, — ^frankly 
and  freely, — ^without  condition  on  his  part  and  with- 
out guile  on  yours, — there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Eli's 
heart  to  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God. 

Finally,  let  all  in  this  army  recognise  and  feel  their 
responsibiUty, — the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  trust 
committed  to  them,  and  its  extreme  liability  to  receive 
damage  in  their  hands.  Let  them  know  what  it  is  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to  aun  at  the  salva- 
tion of  others.  Let  them  have  a  due  sense  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  heavenly  vessel  they  bear,  and  the 
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holiness  of  the  heavenly  name  by  which  they  are  callecL 
Then,  though  their  infirmities  may  be  many,  and  they 
may  often  feel  themselves  to  be  in  straits,  let  them  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  on  their  account  that  Eli's  heart 
will  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God. 

You  may  be  hesitating  even  now,  my  brother,  and 
shrinking  from  an  explicit  and  open  avowal  of  your 
faith,  or  from  the  undertaking  of  some  labour  of  love 
to  which  you  feel  yourselves  called  or  prompted.  Ah ! 
you  may  be  saying  within  yourself,  I  would  gladly  re- 
ceive the  seal  and  pledge  of  my  living  union  to  Christy 
and  have  him  committed  to  be  mine,  and  myself  com^ 
mitted  to  be  his.  And  I  would  esteem  it  a  precious 
privilege  and  high  honour  to  have  a  hand  in  some  per-* 
sonal  ministry  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  andthe  win- 
ning of  souls  to  him.  Had  I  any  good  reason  to  hope 
that  I  would  not  dishonour  my  profession,  or  do  harm 
instead  of  good  in  any  work  I  might  undertake,  oh! 
how  cordially  would  I  take  my  place  at  his  table,  and 
enroll  myself  among  those  whose  whole  aim  in  life  it  is 
to  be  ever  doing  something  for  Christ,  and  for  lost 
sinners.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  a  much  more  solemn 
thing  than  many  think — or  than  I  once  thought  my- 
self— ^to  take  the  name  of  God  into  my  lips,  and  have 
the  vows  of  the  Lord  upon  me.  I  would  not  rush  into 
such  a  position  so  hastily  as  many  do,  nor  carry  its 
tremendous  responsibilities  so  lightly. 

Who  is  there  among  men  who  has  formed  so  high  a 
conception  of  the  delicacy,  and  unsullied  purity,  and 
unsuspected  integrity,  that  ought  to  characterise  the 
follower  of  Jesus ;  the  light  that  should  ever  kindle  in 
his  eye,  the  love  that  should  ever  burn  in  his  hearty 
the  grace  that  should  be  poured  into  hia  hps,  the 
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comely  beauty  that  should  shed  a  charm  over  his  whole 
demeanour^  and  the  high  authority  that  should  give 
weight  to  his  counsels^  his  example^  his  rebuke  ;  that 
by  the  very  loftiness  of  the  standard  he  has  set  up^  he 
is  deterred  from  casting  in  his  lot  w^ith  the  Lord's  host, 
and  thinks  it  safer  for  himself^  and  better  on  the 
whole  for  the  cause,  that  he  should  not  be  so  deeply 
pledged  to  a  style  of  life  he  might  not  realize,  and  that 
the  holy  name  should  not  be  taken  into  the  keeping 
of  one  who  might  only  tarnish  and  soil  it  ?  To  such  a 
one,  assuming  his  scruples  to  be  real,  and  not  affected, 
we  would  say,  first.  You  have  no  right  thus  to  reason ; 
you  cannot  thus  evade  the  responsibility  you  would  de- 
cline. It  is  laid  on  you  by  Christ,  and  it  is  treachery  or 
cowardice  to  shrink  from  it.  Accept  it,  rather,  cheer- 
fully, manfully,  in  faith  ;  you  have  his  own  assurance : 
*— "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you ;  for  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness."  And  we  would  say,  fur- 
ther. It  is  precisely  you,  and  such  as  you,  that  the  Lord 
seeks  to  serve  him ;  you  who  have  some  adequate  notion 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  Christian  enterprise — your  irresistible 
call  to  undertake  both,  and  your  utter  and  helpless  in- 
sufficiency for  either.  The  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
ship him ;  the  Son  seeketh  such  to  commit  himself  to 
them;  the  Spirit  seeketh  and  searcheth  such  to  dwell 
in  them;  that  they  may  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  because  it  is  God  that  worketh 
in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 
Ay,  and  their  fear  and  trembling  will  go  far  to  super- 
sede all  Eli's  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God. 

"Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obey- 
eth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness 
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and  hath  no  light  ?    Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God."— «  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
The  heaven  is  my  throne^  and  the  earth  is  my  foot- 
stool: where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  me?  and 
where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?     For  aU  these  things 
hath  mine  hand  made^  and  aU  these  things  have  been^ 
saith  the  Lord :   but  to  this  man  will  I  look^  even  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth 
at  my  word." — "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye 
men  of  Israel :  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord  and  thy 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.     Behold,  I  will 
n^  thee  .  ne,  dip  thr«hlng  i.«tru,n«>^  U™g 
teeth :  thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them 
small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff.     Thou  shalt 
fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the 
whirlwind  shall  scatter  them :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
It  was  not  a  trembling,  but  a  presumptuous,  look 
into  the  ark,  that  slew  the  men  of  Bethshemesh.    It 
was  not  a  trembUng,  but  a  presumptuous,  hand  that 
Uzzah  laid  upon  it,  when  for  that  error  he  was  smitten. 
It  was  not  a  trembling,  but  a  presumptuous,  shout  in 
the  camp  that  made  the  old  man's  heart  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God.     Look  ye  on  the  ark — ^touch  ye  the 
ark — ^rejoice  ye  in  the  ark,  under  the  profound  im- 
pression of  this  awful  inquiry :  "  Who  is  able  to  stand 
before  this  holy  Lord  God?      Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  smitten  us?"     Let  there  be  such  trembling  as 
this  in  your  hearts ; — and  the  trembling  of  Eli's  heart 
may  cease. 

II.  Besides  the  composition  of  the  army  into  whose 
hands  the  ark  may  have  come,  the  occasions  and  cir* 
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cumstances  which  seem  to  bring  it  forward  in  battle, 
and  peril  it  on  the  issue,  may  cause  not  a  little 
trembhng  of  heart  for  its  safety.  We  might  here 
speak  of  such  occasions  as  that  on  which  the  IsraeUtes 
sustained  a  miserable  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  when  they  would  have 
taken  the  ark  with  them  in  their  unwarranted  enter- 
prise, had  not  Moses  sternly  refused  to  let  it  go  out  of 
the  camp  (JSTumb.  xiv.  40-46),  There  is  not  always 
at  hand  a  Moses  to  keep  the  ark  from  beincr  involved 
in  the  hazards  of  a  presumptuous  enterprke,  under- 
taken  in  the  impatience  of  unbelief,  smarting  under 
the  Lord's  rebuke,  and  in  haste  to  retrieve  a  false  or 
sinful  step.  An  Eli  may  be  unable,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  arrest  the  hot  impetuosity  of  the  irritated 
host — his  heart  can  but  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God. 

"  Woe  is  me,"  said  the  royal  Psalmist,  whom  super- 
fidal  critics  would  pronounce,  with  cursing  Shimei,  to 
have  been  a  man  delighting  only  in  blood ;  ^'  woe  is 
me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar.  My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with  him  that 
hateth  peace.  I  am  for  peace  :  but  when  I  speak,  they 
are  for  war."  How  weary  was  David  of  wars  and 
fightings  when  he  cried  out ; — "  Oh !  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove :  for  then  I  would  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest ! " 
Nor  was  it  for  his  own  sake  alone  that  he  yearned  for 
this  quietness ;  he  desired  to  see  the  ark  of  God,  so 
long  tossed  on  the  unsettled  flood,  at  last  lodged  in 
safety  on  the  holy  mountain.  And  for  the  sincerity 
and  intensity  of  this  desire,  he  could  appeal  to  God 
himself :  '^  Lord,  remember  David,  and  aU  his  afflic- 
tions :  how  he  sware  unto  the  Lord,  and  vowed  unto 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  ;  Surely  I  will  not  come  into 
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the  tabernacle  of  my  house^  nor  go  np  Into  my  bed ;  I 
will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes^  or  slmnber  to  mine 
eyelids^  until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord^  an  habi- 
tation for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1-5). 
But  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  accomplish  this  fondest 
wish  of  his  heart.  It  was  reserved  for  Solomon  to 
build  for  God  an  house.  All  David's  lifetime^  the 
symbol  of  the  covenant^  unsettled  and  unhoused,  was 
much  exposed  to  peril  and  profanation^  amid  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  stormy  career ; — ^whether  lodged  with 
Abinadab  at  Gibeah^  or  carried  aside  into  the  house  of 
Obed-edom,  or  covered  with  a  tent  on  Zion — ^whether 
heard  of  at  Ephratah,  or  found  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood.  All  his  lifetime,  therefore,  considering  these 
manifold  exposures,  David,  like  Eli,  might  tremble  in 
his  heart  for  the  ark  of  God. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  every  true  servant  and  soldier  of 
the  Lord,  that  the  din  of  war  and  controversy  may 
speedily  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Church  may  dwell 
safely  in  a  quiet  habitation.  The  world,  indeed,  is  apt 
to  judge  otherwise  of  those  who  maintain  the  Lord's 
cause,  especially  in  troublous  times,  stigmatizing 
them  as  troublesome  and  pestilent  sowers  of  sedition, 
or  as  lovers  of  strife,  seeking  to  turn  the  world  upside 
down.  There  may  be  those  among  the  ranks  of  Christ's 
army  who  delight  in  contest  for  its  own  sake,  and  are, 
as  it  were,  in  their  element  when  the  storm  is  at  its 
height;  and  they  who  witness  only  the  untiring  energy 
and  unflinching  courage  of  such  devoted  men,  may 
conceive  of  them  as  having  no  pleasure  in  any  scene 
but  one  of  stirring  incident  and  adventure,  of  peril, 
and  of  death.  But  could  we  read  their  hearts  as  Grod 
does — ah!   we   would   soon  see  what   injustice   the 
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world  does  them.  !N^ot  willingly,  but  because  necessity 
is  laid  on  them,  do  they  engage  in  such  scenes ;  and 
amid  all  their  bold  and  hearty  animation  when  the  war 
is  raging,  what  secret  sighs  are  breathed  for  the  return 
of  a  serene  and  honourable  peace !  Could  it  be  effected 
without  compromising  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, how  gladly, — ^whether  on  the  field  of  theological 
controversy,  or  of  ecclesiastical  contention,  or  of  those 
political  struggles  in  which  the  interests  of  Olirist's 
kingdom  are  mixed  up, — ^how  gladly  would  we  pro- 
claim a  cessation  of  hostiUties — a  truce  or  armistice — a 
pause^  that  the  ark  of  God  might  have  a  little  rest ! 

'*  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
thou  be  quiet?  Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard; 
rest  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore  ?    There  hath  he  appointed  it." 

Quiet !  rest !  How  can  it  be  ?  Satan  is  not  bound ; 
the  world  still  lieth  in  wickedness ;  heresies,  divisions, 
strifes,  abound;  Babylon  is  not  yet  fallen.  iN^ay,  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  rest  and  quiet  might 
appear  indefinitely  remote — when  the  sacred  symbol 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  but  a  speck  like  the  halcyon  bird, 
or  that  !Noetic  ship  dimly  seen  amid  the  chaos  of  the 
wild  and  tumultuous  waters — ^it  is  this  present  age — 
this  present  hour — ^in  which,  as  it  would  seem,  old  con- 
troversies and  neW;  old  causes  of  agitation  and  new  out- 
breaks, are  about  to  be  blended  in  one  general  hurricane 
and  fiery  storm.  What  former  dispute  in  hterature, 
theology,  or  poUtics,  is  not  revived  ?  What  fixed  foun- 
dation of  opinion,  in  any  department  of  human  thought, 
is  not  now  unsettled  ?  What  body  of  men  is  in  security 
and  at  ease  ?     What  creed,  or  covenant,  or  combina- 
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tion,  is  giving  compactness  to  the  gathering  masses 
whether  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  orders, 
or  of  the  grosser  portions  of  mankind  ?  Statesmen  and 
people,  priest  and  flock — all  alike  are  thrown  back  on 
first  principles  if  they  have  any,  or  on  mere  hourglass 
expediency  if  they  have  none.  And,  seeing  how  things 
most  sacred  are  now  at  issue  on  the  field  of  strife, — and 
how  much  risk  there  is,  in  such  stirring  times,  of  the 
kindling  of  that  wrath  of  man  which  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  well  as  the  scheming  of  that 
wisdom  of  man  which  is  foolishness  with  God,— haw 
shall  not  Eli's  heart  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God  1 

Is  there,  then,  no  source  of  consolation  in  the 
prospect  of  these  trials  and  commotions  ? 

Had  any  one  sought  to  comfort  the  blind  old  rxaoEt, 
as  he  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  wayside  watching,  and 
to  allay  the  agitation  of  his  soul — ^he  might  have  been 
reminded  that  what  his  heart  trembled  for  was  the 
ark  of  God;  that  God  himself,  therefore,  might  be 
expected  to  care  for  it ;  and  that  for  him  to  be  ao 
anxious  concerning  it,  was  almost  like  distmsting 
God.  Or  it  might  have  been  represented  to  him, 
that  for  any  evil  consequences  ensuing  from  the  ilL-ad- 
vised  policy  on  the  part  of  the  elders  and  people  that 
put  the  ark  in  peril,  he  at  least  could  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible.  The  whole  of  these  proceedings 
were  against  his  judgment  and  remonstrances ;  and  be 
the  issue  what  it  may,  his  conscience  at  all  events 
must  be  clear,  and  his  hands  must  be  clean. 

Would  these  considerations  materially  alleviate  his 
grief? 

The  last  of  them^  so  far  from  taking  in  as  comfort. 
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he  might  almost  have  resented  as  an  insult.  What! 
was  he  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual credit  or  security,  when  his  heart  trembled  for 
the  ark  of  God  ?  There  may  be  men  who,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  rather  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  own  exemption  from  blame,  than  enter  into 
the  risk  and  danger  of  the  good  cause  and  of  its  soU 
diers.  From  the  safe  shore  they  pleasantly  view  the 
toil  of  the  exhausted  crew,  whose  bark  is  wellnigh 
engulfed  in  the  billows;  all  the  while  complacently 
taking  tnredit  to  themselves  for  having  wisely  declined 
to  embark,  and  having  warned  their  rash  comrades  of 
the  impending  storm.  These  are  they  who  are  so  sel- 
fish, even  in  the  Lord's  work,  that  they  can  rejoice  in 
no  success  that  is  not  won  by  themselves,  and  grieve 
over  no  failure  for  which  they  cannot  be  brought  in  as 
accountable.    I^ot  such  was  Eli. 

The  other  topic,  indeed,  is  more  congenial;  it  is 
comfort  which  he  can  take  in.  He  calls  to  mind,  that 
great  as  is  the  peril  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  weak 
and  unworthy  as  are  the  hands  that  bear  or  defend  it, 
it  is  the  ark  of  God  still ;  and,  remembering  this,  he 
bids  liiB  trembling  heart  be  calm. 

Still  it  costs  him  an  effort  to  say,  when  things  seem 
to  be  at  the  worst,  '^  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid." 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  disconnect  himself  from  the 
battle  that  is  raging :  nor  can  even  the  assurance  of 
the  ark's  ultimate  safety  and  triumph  make  him  insen- 
sible in  the  mean  time  to  the  rude  shocks  that  assail 
it,  and  the  perils  it  has  to  encounter  alike  from  friends 
and  from  foes. 

I  cannot  help  becoming  indignant  and  uneasy  when 
a  father's  good  name  is  aspersed,  or  his  good  faith  is 
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called  in  question^  even  though  I  know  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly clear  himself  at  lajst.  ISo  more  can  I  look  on^  with 
calm  indifference^  when  I  see  the  good  cause  injiured 
hy  human  pride^  and  prejudice,  and  passion^  even 
though  I  firmly  heheve  that  it  will  erelong  come  off 
victorious.  If  I  love  Grod^  I  feel  for  the  honour  and 
safety  of  his  ark  with  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which 
would  make  the  sword  leap  from  its  scabhard  when 
but  a  whisper  is  breathed^  or  an  arm  is  raised^  to  its 
disparagement  or  injury. 

But^  alas !  I  know  not  what  spirit  I  am  of^  when  I 
would  call  fire  from  heaven  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
will  not  give  it  homage^  or  when  I  would  use  the  fire 
of  earth  to  minister  in  its  service.  Let  me  be  still  and 
know  that  he  is  God.  And  while  engaged  in  the  strife, 
let  me  beware  of  all  that,  if  I  were  but  a  looker-on  or 
a  looker-out,  would  make  my  heart  tremble  for  the  ark 
of  God.  Then,  only,  may  I  say  with  Moses,  when  the 
ark  sets  forward :  ''Arise,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that-  hate  thee  flee  before 
thee."  And  when  it  rests — oh,  that  it  might  be  soon ! 
— ^how  gladly  will  I  join  in  the  triumphant  and  peace- 
ful strain :  "  Return,  0  Lord,  unto  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Israel." 


MISCELLANIES. 


ADDRESSES  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


I. 


YOUTH   THE   SEASON   FOR  THE  FORMATION   OF   CHARACTER, 
AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ACTIVE  HABITS.* 

**  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." — 

Proy.  xtL  32. 

The  season  of  youth  I  take  to  be  that  period  of  the 
life  of  man^  during  which  he  is  passing  from  a  state  of 
what  may  be  called  comparative  passivity  or  passiveness 
to  a  state  of  activity;  and  the  importance  of  that 
season  to  the  individual  man  himself^  and  to  his  fellows 
whom  he  may  influence^  depends  mainly  on  this  process 
of  transition  which  is  then  going  on. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed^  that  these  two 
phases  or  conditions  of  man's  nature  can  be  exactly 
discriminated^  or  that  the  precise  limits  which  separate 
the  one  from  the  other^  in  point  of  time^  or  even  in 
respect  of  their  distinguishing  features^  can  be  with 

*  The  readers  of  this  paper  are  recommended  to  consult  Foster's  Essay 
on  Decision  of  Character,  aqd  a  Lecture  on  Man's  Responsibility  for  his 
Dispositions,  Opinions,  and  Conduct,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
''Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 
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perfect  accuracy  defined.  They  mutually  shade  off 
towards  the  line  of  junction,  and  are  blended  together. 
"No  uniform,  nor  even  any  average,  date  in  a  man's 
life  can  be  fixed,  at  which  he  may  be  said  fairly  to 
leave  the  first  state,  and  to  enter  upon  the  second ;  nor 
is  either  state  free  from  the  admixture  of  the  element 
which  chiefly  predominates  in  the  other.  Thus,  even 
in  the  earliest  childhood,  the  active  working  of  the 
mind  on  the  materials  presented  to  it  may  be  discerned 
and  traced ;  while,  in  the  full  vigour  of  maturest  man- 
hood, the  soul  is  still,  more  or  less,  the  passive  recipient 
of  impressions  and  influences  from  without,  by  which, 
to  the  last,  it  continues  to  be  modified  and  moulded. 
Much,  also,  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  pecuh- 
arities  of  individual  temperament,  and  the  varieties  of 
situation,  habit,  and  occupation  among  men. 

Still  there  is  a  sufficiently  broad  and  generally  well 
marked  line  of  distinction  between  infancy  and  early 
boyhood,  when  what  may  be  termed  the  passive  de- 
partment of  man's  constitution  is  more  developed 
than  the  active — or  at  least  tells  more  upon  his  destiny; 
and  the  stage  of  ripe  and  full  growth,  when  the  active 
prevails  and  rules  over  the  passive — or  at  least  may  and 
ought  to  do  so.  The  debatable  land,  as  it  were,  lying 
between  the  two,  is  the  province,  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent as  the  case  may  be,  which  we  assign  to  the  occu- 
pation of  youth.  And  the  great  and  arduous  problem 
with  which  youth,  as  occupying  that  province,  has  to 
deal,  is  to  adjust  the  relative  claims  and  rights  of  these 
antagonist  elements  of  human  nature,  so  that  the  re- 
sult may  be  a  finished  moral  agent — a  perfect  and 
complete  man — ^rescued  from  the  undue  dominion  of 
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circumstances^  endowed  with  a  mastery  over  them,  and 
thus  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

The  hinge  of  the  great  practical  and  vital  question 
which  youth  has  to  resolve,  is  the  mysterious  but  un- 
deniable fact  of  responsibility ;  for  on  the  right  under- 
standing and  appUcation  of  that  fact  or  principle  of 
our  constitution,  every  thing  depends. 

That  there  is  in  this  fact  a  certain  mystery, — that  in 
respect  of  his  responsibility  man  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made, — it  were  vain  to  deny.  Whence  this 
universal  idea  of  duty,  of  merit,  and  of  blame — this 
joint  sense  of  freedom  and  of  accountability — ^which 
sophistry  may  perplex,  and  sin  may  vitiate,  but  neither 
sophistry  nor  sin  can  ever  eradicate  ?  That  I  am  at 
full  liberty  to  act  as  I  choose,  but  that  on  every  choice 
I  make  some  sort  of  awful  obligation  lies,  and  some 
unknown  issues  depend,  my  instinctive  consciousness 
teUs  me.  Bet  it  tells  me  nothing  more.  This,  how- 
ever, which  it  does  tell  me,  is  enough ;  for  it  is  distinct, 
palpable,  unequivocal.  So  far  the  trumpet  gives  no 
uncertain  sound.  Obscure  mists  may  gather  in  the 
high  regions  of  metaphysical  and  transcendental  specu- 
lation. They  are  mists,  however,  which  in  theory 
overhang  equally  aU  the  fields  of  human  knowledge, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  whether  secular  or  sacred, 
while  in  practice  they  never  actually  come  in  contact 
with  any.  And  on  the  broad  path  which  man  has 
to  tread,  as  made  not  to  speculate  but  to  act,  the 
lights  of  his  own  inborn  instincts,  whether  of  sense  or 
reason,  shine  with  a  steadiness  sufficient  to  prevent 
mistake,  or  to  make  mistake,  if  it  occur,  wilful  and  in- 
excusable.    Of  these  lights,  the  conviction  of  respon- 
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Bibility  is  the  very  steadiest  and  the  surest*  Rifi:htly 
foUowli  .na  obe7^  h  i.  an  anerri.,5  guide. 

In  its  first  and  earliest  development  it  has  respect 
to  deeds  or  to  individual  actions^  rather  than  to  dispo- 
sitions and  states  or  habits  of  the  mind.  Observe  the 
child  or  the  schoolboy  grasping  a  forbidden  pleasure 
— snatching  a  fearful  joy.  ^o  question  has  he  before 
him  beyond  the  present  tempting  bribe ; — ^to  take  or 
not  to  take  it.  But  mark  his  quick  glancing  eye^  his 
trembling  hand  stretched  forth^  and  hastily^  as  it  -were^ 
half  drawn  back  acrain — ^his  straininir  ear.  as  he  hears 
a  Toioe  in  every  X.  Soon,  howe4,  the  immediate 
danger  is  passed^  and  he  cares  for  it  no  more.  He 
whistles  as  he  goes^  for  want  of  thought.  Or  perhaps 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  sleepless  night  ensue.  A  certain 
swelling  in  his  bosom  which  he  cannot  control — a  sense 
of  choking  when  he  would  return  his  parent's  fond 
smile — downcast  looks  and  struggling  tears — betray 
the  conscious  culprit.  Then  come  confession^  reproof^ 
chastisement^  reconciliation.  It  is  over^  and  all  is 
smiUng  sunshine  once  more.  Stilly  it  is  chiefly  about 
the  particular  action  that  the  child  is  concerned.  He 
scarcely  abstracts  or  generalizes  at  all;  nor  does  he  de- 
duce from  his  experience  any  universal  principle.  The 
only  lesson  he  derives  from  what  has  occurred,  is  one 
applicable  to  precisely  similar  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  be  placed,  and  to  actions  almost  identically 
the  same  about  which  he  may  have  to  make  a  choice. 

In  this  respect  he  is  very  much  in  the  same  position 
with  any  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  lower  animals 
— as  with  the  dog  whom  his  master  trains,  and  who  in 
a  certain  sense  also,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  trains 
himself.     The  dog  can  draw  an  inference  from  what 
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befalls  him,  either  accidentally  or  by  the  hand  of  man« 
If  once  burnt,  he  dreads  the  fire.  K  once  beaten,  he 
not  only  shrinks  from  the  rod— he  will  abstain  from 
the  deed  that  brought  down  the  rod  upon  his  head. 
Thus  far  he  can  exercise  the  faculty  of  association,  and 
connect  events  together  so  as  to  obtain  a  rule  for  his 
future  guidance.  But  in  all  this  reasoning  the  dog 
deals  with  individual  acts,  or  classes  of  actions ;  and  it 
is  his  outwaxd  conduct  that  he  learns  to  regulate.  Ha- 
bits, indeed,  are  formed ;  but  they  are  rather  passive 
than  active  habits.  The  process  becomes  easier, — ^more 
natural,  more  quick,  prompt,  and  sure, — ^by  which  cer- 
tain appliances  and  hints  from  without,  move  him,  as 
if  mechanically,  to  a  certain  kind  of  behaviour.  The 
power,  also,  of  those  attachments  of  which  he  is  sus- 
ceptible must  be  taken  into  account,  as  increasing  his 
docility  to  those  of  whom  he  becomes  fond.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  with  all  his  sagacity,  and  all  his  affec- 
tionate temperament,  this  wisest  of  the  creatures  under 
us  can  be  treated  as  responsible  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  In  some  sense  we  hold  him  responsible  for 
what  he  does;  but  in  no  sense  can  he  be  properly 
ocmsidered  responsible  for  what  he  is.  This  is  the 
distinguishing  prerogative-— the  proud  but  perilous 
pre-eminence  of  man — of  man,  however,  in  his  adult  and 
full-grown  state,  not  in  his  earliest  dawn  of  reason. 

In  the  case  of  a  child, — of  one,  especially,  who  is  dull 
and  stupid  naturally, — ^what  difficulty  do  we  sometimes 
find  in  getting  him  to  reason  abstractly,  and  to  draw 
general  conclusions.  All  his  ideas  are  ideas  of  particu- 
larSy  not  of  universals.  He  is  conversant  only  with 
individual  actions  and  events.  He  can  understand 
what  it  is  to  comply  with  precise  rules  and  to  execute 
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prescribed  tasks ;  as  well  as  what  it  is  to  be  called  to 
account  if  he  do  what  you  forbid^  or  fail  to  do  what  you 
require.  But  to  get  at  the  general  principle  or  reason  of 
your  prohibition  or  your  prescription, — ^to  enter  into 
your  mind  and  aim,  as  having  a  higher  and  more 
extended  purpose  in  view  than  his  mere  abstinence  from 
a  particular  action,  or  his  mere  performance  of  a  parti- 
cular labour, — ^this  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  Hence 
the  provoking  and  wayward  perversity  of  which  you  have 
often  to  complain,  when  the  boy,  not  always  out  of  spite, 
but  sometimes  from  mere  senselessness,  obeying  you  in 
the  letter,  contrives  palpably  and  absurdly  to  run 
counter  to  the  entire  spirit  of  your  order ; — as  when 
studiously  shunning  by  your  advice  Scylla,  he  chooses 
to  run  deliberately  straight  into  Charybdis ;  and  with 
grave  face  tells  you,  when  you  challenge  him,  that  he 
could  not  help  it,  because  you  did  not  expressly  specify 
the  whirpool  on  the  right  side,  but  only  warned  him 
against  the  rock  upon  the  left. 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  the  training  of  a  child, 
when  you  can  bring  him  to  generalize  the  lessons — 
whether  of  your  teaching  or  of  his  own  experience- 
when  you  can  show  him,  and  satisfy  him,  that  you  do 
not  merely  wish  this  particular  and  forbidden  pleasure 
to  be  avoided,  or  that  particular  prescribed  task  to  be 
performed,  but  would  have  him  to  acquire  a  power 
universally  applicable — ^the  power  of  6elf-denial  and  of 
patient  toil;  that,  in  short,  you  are  chiefly  anxious 
not  about  what  he  is  to  do,  but  about  what  he  is  to  be. 

This  view  of  man,  as  responsible  for  what  he  is,  as 
well  as  for  what  he  does,  is  pregnant  with  momentous 
issues  and  consequences.     And  it  is  the  token  and 
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badge  of  his  original  nobility  of  nature^ — ^that  nobility 
of  which  the  genn  may  yet  be  found  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  fall^  and  may  yet  be  quickened  into  new  life^ 
else  were  man's  case  hopeless.  To  be  thus  responsible 
is  an  attribute  of  man^  arising  out  of  the  £su;ulty  which 
enables  him  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  the  past^ 
and  to  bring  these  to  bear  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
future.  And  that^  not  by  strict  analogy  and  close 
induction  merely^  but  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  abstraction^  as  well  as  of  the  power 
of  arrangement  and  collocation  which  he  has  over  both 
matter  and  mind. 

To  make  this  distinction  palpable^  let  a  familiar 
example  suffice.  The  burnt  dog  dreads  the  fire^  and 
so  also  does  the  burnt  child.  But  the  dog,  though  he 
can  avoid,  cannot  command  or  use  the  fire,— which  the 
child  in  due  time,  and  with  due  pains,  may  learn  to 
do.  For  man  alone  is  a  cooking  animal ; — ^unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  receive  as  authentic  the  somewhat 
apocryphal  tale  of  a  tribe  of  animals,  in  a  certain  region 
of  the  earth,  who  are  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  culinary  art;  or 
acquiesce  in  the  fable  of  the  monkey  and  the  cat  as  to 
the  roasting  of  the  chestnut,  whence  a  significant, 
though  not  very  dignified,  term  in  our  modern  voca- 
bulary  of  characteristic  abuse  has  been  borrowed. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  distinction  between  the  dog 
and  the  man,  in  relation  to  the  fire,  is  correct.  The 
fire  commands  the  dog ;  by  sensation,  by  memory,  by 
habit ;  repelling  him  from  contact,  and  inviting  him  to 
proximity.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  learns  to  com- 
mand the  fire ;  to  kindle  it,  to  manage  it,  to  tiurn  it  to 
account,  whether  for  the  preparation  of  his  daily  meal. 
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or  for  Betting  in  motion  the  machinery  by  which  he  is 
to  traverse  stormy  oceans,  and  control  the  very  eie^ 
ments  of  heaven. 

And  as  it  is  in  the  natural  world,  so  also  is  it  in  the 
world  of  mind.  The  appetite,  the  demre,  the  object, 
whether  of  hope  or  of  fear — whatever,  in  short,  is  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  motive — ^passively  rules  the  dog. 
His  utmost  sagacity  is  displayed  in  the  mere  prompti- 
tude of  his  obedience,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
makes  provision  to  obey.  Man,  again,  may  rule,  and 
ought  to  rule  all  these.  He  can  do  more  than  merely 
adapt  himself  to  a  world  already  made, — ^he  can  make 
a  world  to  himself, — a  world  without,  in  a  sense,  as  wdl 
as  a  world  within.  To  the  one,  the  creature  of  instinct, 
the  problem  is; — given  a  certain  fixed  and  finished 
system  of  things,  to  act  as  well  as  may  be  accordingly. 
To  the  other,  the  creature  of  reason  and  of  power,  the 
problem  in  a  great  degree  is — a  problem  ahnost  equally 
applicable  to  matter  and  to  mind ;— given  certain  mate- 
rials  and  certain  laws,  to  construct  the  system. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  this  view  of 
responsibility  completely  sets  aside  the  seemingly  di£- 
ficult,  and  we  may  call  it  captious,  question  whidi 
has  been  raised,  on  the  ground  of  a  man's  dispositions, 
affections,  and  opinions,  being  involuntary.  It  is  ob- 
jected, that  for  what  a  man  is  and  for  what  he  believes 
he  cannot  be  accoimtable,  since  his  condition  and  his 
creed  are  the  necessary  product  or  result  of  these  two 
combined  forces — his  original  temperament  and  capa- 
city on  the  one  hand,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  been  placed,  or  the  arguments  and  influences  which 
have  been  presented  to  him,  on  the  other.  He  cannot,  by 
a  direct  and  immediate  effort  of  the  will,  alter  the  exist-* 
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ing  state  of  his  affections.  He  cannot  Ioto  or  hate  at 
his  pleasure.  !N'either  can  he^  hj  a  mere  yolition^ 
change  his  opinion^  and  compel  himself  to  think  that 
true  which  but  now  seemed  to  him  to  be  false.  How, 
then,  should  he  be  responsible  for  that  over  which  he 
has  no  more  control  than  over  the  cast  of  his  features 
or  the  colour  of  his  skin  ? 

Strange  infatuation  !  singular  and  melancholy  per- 
verseness !  And  that  it  should  be  the  infatuation  of 
those  most  prone  to  deify  human  nature,  even  in  its 
present  state,  thus  to  degrade  it  really  below  the  level 
of  intelligent  childhood, — almost,  if  not  ^itirely,  to  the 
level  of  brute  sagacity  !  For,  adopt  the  principle  on 
which  this  reasoning  proceeds,  which  thus  calls  in 
question  man's  responsibility  for  what  he  thinks  and 
feels,  and  limits  it  to  what  he  does ;— and  see  where 
it  lands  you.  There  can  be  no  responsibiUty  in  refer- 
ence to  any  matter  which  is  not  directly  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  control  of  the  will.  Man  can  act  or 
abstain  from  acting  as  he  chooses.  He  can  speak  or 
be  silent  as  he  chooses.  But  he  cannot  love  or  hate 
as  he  chooses.  He  cannoi  believe,  or  doubt,  or  dis- 
believe, as  he  chooses.  Therefore  he  is  responsible 
only  for  what  he  says  and  does. 

It  is  a  more  consistent  theory  which  denies  respon- 
sibility altogether.  Only,  for  the  sake  of  their  purses 
and  their  persons,  men  are  slow  to  take  it  in,  or  at 
least  to  act  upon  it.  And  courts  of  assize,  and  penal- 
ties for  rash  tongues  and  pens,  and  prisons  for  hands 
too  free,  still  encumber  the  earth. 

But  take  the  limitation  proposed  by  the  more  mode- 
rate class  of  free-thinkers.  Man  is  responsible  for 
what  he  does,  for  he  need  not  do  it  unless  he  pleases. 
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He  is  responsible  for  what  he  says^  for  he  need  not  say 
it  unless  he  pleases. — 

Why,  to  the  very  same  extent  my  dog  is  r^ponsible, 
and  I  chastise  him  if  he  roams,  and  I  teach  him  not 
to  bark  unseasonably.  And  if  I  could  look  on  my  child 
as  no  further  responsible  than  this  amounts  to,  my 
interest  in  him  would  be  slight  indeed ;  my  prayerful 
anxiety  about  him  would  soon  cease. — 

But  I  call  to  mind,  that  man's  will  has  control  oyer 
things,  mediately  as  well  as  immediately ;  and  I  find 
that  this  widens  immensely  the  range  of  responsibility. 
The  will  cannot,  by  a  direct  effort,  propel  the  fiery 
vessel  across  the  broad  Atlantic ;  but  in  alliance  with 
reason,  or  the  faculties  of  abstraction  and  combination, 
it  can  take  the  steps  which  shall  issue  in  that  result. 
So  also,  by  means  of  the  «ame  alliance,  it  can  deal 
with  ihe  Lariat  of  U>ougbt  and  feeling.  J^  . 
man's  will,  therefore,  ultimately  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
the  power  of  forming  his  own  character  and  opinions. 
Hence,  accordingly,  my  chief  anxiety  respecting  my 
child,  as  well  as  my  chief  interest  in  him.  !N^ot  only 
must  I  do  my  best  to  make  'him,  as  I  might  make  an 
engine,  or  even  make  my  dog,  what  I  would  like  him 
to  be — ^by  working  on  his  inertness  or  passiveness.  I 
must  put  him  in  the  way :  I  must,  if  possible,  put  him 
up  to  the  art — of  making  himself. 

This  self-manufacture  is  our  great  task  on  earth ; 
and  the  season  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  time  for  it. 
Our  habits  are  then  in  course  of  being  formed,  and  it 
is  more  in  our  power  then  than  possibly  it  will  ever 
be  again,  to  choose  between  two  alternatives, — to  de- 
termine whether  they  shall  be  passive  or  active  habits. 
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There  axe  habits  of  different  kinds  to  which  this 
choice  may  apply ; — ^habits  having  place  in  the  different 
parts  of  our  nature. 

Thus^  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasures  of  sense — ^by 
which  may  be  understood  whatsoever  ministers  to  bodily 
ease  and  indulgence — all  necessarily  and  naturally  de- 
sire ;  and,  in  all,  this  desire  is  under  certain  regulations 
or  restrictions.  These  may  be  either  accidental,  de- 
pending on  circumstances ;  or  voluntary,  resulting  from 
the  energy  and  ascendency  of  the  will. 

Two  young  men  may  be  singled  out,  nearly  similar 
to  one  another  in  their  external  manners  and  deport- 
ment. Both  are  equally  exempt  from  the  grosser  vices 
of  the  world,  and  both,  to  about  an  equal  extent,  par- 
take of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  harmless  and 
amiable  pleasures  of  society.  The  forbearance  of  the 
one,  however,  is  passive, — ^that  of  the  other  active. 

The  former  submits  to  the  restraints  of  his  position 
with  more  or  less  reluctance,  according  to  the  original 
strength  of  his  natural  passions.  There  is  a  certain 
rule  laid  down  to  him,  to  which  he  does  not  refuse  to 
conform, — a  round  of  regulated  indulgence  marked 
out,  within  which  he  is  content  to  pace, — simply  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  so  ordered  for  him.  He  takes 
what  comes  in  his  way ;  and  as  to  what  is  withheld, 
does  his  best  to  be  happy  without  it.  If  there  was 
any  difficulty  at  first  in  accommodating  himself  to  the 
model  prepared  for  him,  habit  makes  it  easy.  His 
temper  becomes  bland,  equable,  and  smooth,  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  the  life  he  leads.  Such  a  youth,  thus 
merely  acquiescing  in  the  discipline  of  home,  or  the 
routine  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  may  be  do- 
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cent,  respectable,  and  amiable ;  and  he  may  be  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  fur  fame  and  great  success  in  life« 
There  is,  indeed,  some  risk  of  such  yirtue  as  this  giying 
way,  when  circumstances  alter,  and  restraint  is  rebixed, 

J  a.,  n«ge  of  opportunity  U«,UnH.  Then,«»y 
be  a  sort  of  lazy  epicurean  sensualism  at  the  bottom 

of  such  a  character, — soft,  indeed,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitting to  pressure  from  without;  but  yet,  withal^ 
elastic  too  after  a  fashion,  and  ready  to  expand  itsdf 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Hence  the  step  we 
too  commonly  see  taken,  from  the  decorum  of  the 
parental  roof,  which  did  not  at  the  time  seem  to  be 
felt  as  intolerable,  to  the  dissipation  and  profligacy  of  the 
world.  And  hence  also,  even  if  this  snare  is  escaped^ 
that  kind  of  temperance  which  springs  from  a  mere  pas- 
sive adaptation  to  circumstances,  is  extremely  apt,  as 
years  run  on,  to  degenerate  into  some  form  or  other  of 
sloth  or  self-indulgence.  There  is  no  real  security,  there 
is  no  moral  dignity,  in  a  habit  thus  passive  and  inert. 

Far  different  is  the  soul  of  the  youth  who  is  to  be 
truly  great  or  good.  He  is  temperate  in  all  things^ 
because  he  striveth  for  the  mastery.  He  rules  his 
spirit ;  he  takes  up  a  position  of  command  over  hia 
propensities  and  passions ;  not  as  one  led  and  guided 
merely, — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  a 
mere  tool  of  fate, — ^but  as  one  able  to  determine  and 
to  act  for  himself.  He  fairly  grapples  with  the  pow^ 
of  evil  within  him,  strong  as  that  power  is,  and  inve- 
terate its  seat  in  his  nature.  He  goes  about  the  ruling 
of  his  spirit,  Uterally  as  he  would  go  about  the  taking 
of  a  city.  He  make  his  advances,  and  sits  down  be- 
fore it,  having  duly  reconnoitred  and  surveyed  its 
strength.     He  opens  his  trenches;   he  prepares  for 
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an  aBsault^  a  siege, — if  need  be,  a  blockade.  He  will 
starve  out  the  enemy,  if  so  be  he  is  of  that  kind  that 
goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Such  a  one 
is  not  contracting  a  passive  habit  merely,  which  may 
be  sometimes  good.  He  is  doing  this,  but  he  is  doing 
more ;  he  is  forming  an  active  habit  also,  which  is  far 
better.  He  is  accustoming  his  better  part  to  command, 
his  lower  nature  to  obey.  And,  by  custom,  the  energy 
of  the  command  will  be  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  ease 
of  the  obedience  increased. 

Our  next  remark  applies  to  man  as  being  something 
more  than  a  sentient  animal.  It  has  respect  to  him 
as  creative,  or  capable  of  work. 

Labour  is  the  lot  of  all  men ;  and  to  be  patient  of 
labour  is  a  valuable  and  high  attainment.  It  is  an 
attainment,  however,  which  may  be  the  result  merely 
of  a  sort  of  passive  habit,  and  which  in  that  case  loses 
much  of  its  utility.  Take  the  plodding  schoolboy,  ply- 
ing day  and  night  his  weary  toil,  and  straining  himself 
to  fulfil  his  appointed  task.  He  works  at  his  scholas- 
tic labour  just  because  it  is  put  on  him  to  work.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  his  destiny  to  master  a  certain  amount  of 
crabbed  Greek,  and  patiently  he  ftilfils  his  destiny. 
He  is  fitting  himself,  at  the  best,  for  being  a  learned 
drudge ;  or,  which  is  far  more  probable,  laying  up  for 
himself  a  store  of  disappointment  and  disgust,  as, 
moving  on  and  on  like  a  mere  machine,  he  finds  no 
rest  and  sees  no  end ;  until,  his  school  drudgery  being 
over,  be  shuts  his  learned  books  for  ever. 

But  let  the  youth  in  question  take  up  some  learned 
pursuit,  not  as  a  prescribed  task,  but  as  a  labour  of 
love ;  let  him  throw  himself  as  a  volunteer  into  some 
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branch  of  science  or  of  learning.  "With  how  much 
greater  intelligence,  keen  zest,  and  cordiality,  does  he 
set  himself  to  his  self-imposed  work !  And  as  he  per- 
severes till  he  masters  the  study  which  he  has  made 
his  own,  how  ranch  more  healthy,  how  much  more 
trustworthy  and  likely  to  be  enduring,  how  much 
more  joyous  and  free,  is  the  active  habit  of  literary 
labour,  than  the  mere  passive  patience  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  be  tasked ! 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  judicious  teachers  are 
anxious  to  encourage  voluntary  study  and  voluntary 
exercises.  And,  apart  from  all  other  considerations 
— such  as  the  insight  to  be  obtained  into  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  works  of  God — on  this  single  ground 
we  might  recommend  to  every  one  in  the  season  of 
youth  who  may  have  any  leisure  at  all,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  to  devote  part  of  it  to  the  study  either  of  some 
ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  or  of  some  department  of  phy- 
sical science.  The  thorough  examination  of  some  one 
language  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  mind;  and  in  phy- 
sical science,  as  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  matter, 
there  is  endless  delight.  In  themselves,  therefore,  such 
studies  will  reward  your  labour.  But  the  labour,  being 
voluntary,  will  still  more  reward  itself.  Your  mind  will 
become  not  passively  accustomed  to  drudgery  merely, 
but  habitually  and  actively  industrious; — eager  in 
research,  persevering  in  experiment,  intelligent,  and 
busy ; — a  state  of  mind  this,  most  healthy  in  itself,  and 
most  conducive  to  the  health  of  your  whole  moral  as 
well  as  your  intellectual  frame. 

The  same  observations  might  be  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  labour,  such  as  the  labour  of  the  mere  me- 
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clianical  arts,  or  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of 
busy  merchandise,  in  which  many  whom  we  now  address 
may  be  engaged.  To  labour  of  some  kind,  of  the  hands 
or  of  the  head,  you  are  all  accustomed.  Now,  the  danger 
is,  that  a  mere  dull,  drayhorse  habit  of  toil,  more  or  less 
severe,  may  be  formed ;  and  the  prescription  is,  that 
every  one  of  you,  besides  your  labour  of  duty  or  of  ne- 
cessity, whatever  that  may  be,  should  have  some  labour 
of  love.  Let  it  be  a  labour  of  love  in  the  highest 
sense, — the  toil  of  devising  and  doing  good  to  your 
fellow-men.  Become  members  of  useful  associations ; 
enrol  yourselves  among  those  who  desire,  like  their 
divine  Master,  to  go  about  doing  good.  Be  Scripture 
readers;  be  teachers  of  Sabbath-schools;  be  something, 
in  short ;  do  something,  energetically,  systematically, 
cordially,  for  your  own  welfare  and  that  of  your  fellow- 
men;  that  thus  the  habit  of  active  labour  may  be 
formed  in  the  very  sphere  and  range  of  exertion  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised  throughout  eternity, — ^in 
that  heavenly  world  in  which  activity  will  be  indefi- 
nitely enhanced,  and  love  will  never  fail. 

But  we  are  not  merely  sensitive  plants  and  working 
machines.  We  must  notice  a  third  cliaracteristic  of 
our  human  nature ;  man,  as  a  being  of  reflection  and 
of  hope,  weighs  evidence  and  forms  opinions.  But  far 
too  generally  he  suffers  himself  to  be  almost  passive  in 
doing  so.  He  looks  indolently  at  what  may  casually 
come  under  his  eye,  and  takes  up  any  impression  that 
happens,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  made  on  him.  But 
the  impression  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of  again  as  it  i& 
at  first  received.  For  here  the  principle  of  passive  habit 
begins  to  operate ;  the  man  becomes  familiarized  with 
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Ills  notions — accustomed  and  habituated  to  them ;  so 
that^  with  indolent  but  dogged  obstinacy^  he  keeps  hold 
of  them  as  a  part  of  himself. 

In  this  way  not  a  few  have  permanently  made  ship* 
wreck  of  their  faith.  Caught  bj  some  flippant  argu- 
ment^— dazzled  by  some  specious  sophism^ — perplexed 
by  some  difficulty  started  in  their  old  creed,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  easy  off-hand  receipt  for  getting  rid  of 
all  mysteries, — ^they  have  discarded,  one  after  another, 
the  articles  of  belief  which  they  learned  in  childhood,  and 
haye  adopted  a  simpler  system, — ^if  simpUcity  means 
baldness  and  bareness.  Then,  ever  after,  they  stand 
doggedly  in  their  new  position,  refusing  to  re-examine 
the  grounds  of  their  change  of  mind,  evading  every 
attempt  to  force  on  them  a  search  into  the  root  of  the 
matter.  And  at  last,  if  sorely  pressed,  they  will  take 
reftige  in  the  dogma,  that  for  opinions  there  is  no  re^ 
sponsibility, — ^that  they  cannot  make  themselves  see 
things  in  another  light  than  that  in  which  they  happen 
to  appear  to  them, — and  that,  if  they  are  wrong  in 
judgment,  they  cannot  help  it. 

Do  we  then,  it  may  be  asked,  commend  an  implicit 
faith  at  first,  and  an  obstinate  refusal  to  inquire  at  all? 
So  far  from  this,  our  example  implies  the  reverse.  The 
habit  of  active  inquiry  and  examination  at  first,  under 
a  due  sense  of  responsibility,  would  have  furnished  the 
means  of  repelling  the  original  attack ;  and  active  in«- 
quiry  and  examination,  under  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, is  all  that  we  require  to  the  last. 

We  touch  here  the  confines  of  a  great  spiritual  truth 
— ^that  faith  is  an  active  principle,  and  not  a  passive 
habit  or  impression.  Doubtless,  in  the  production  of 
faith^  where  the  object  of  it  is  divine,  we  are  acted 
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upon ;  we  are  the  subjects  of  an  operation  from  above, 
as  thoroughly  sovereign  and  commanding  as  is  the 
process  of  birth,  or  the  act  of  creation ;  we  are  born 
again ;  we  are  created  anew.  But  while  our  believing 
is  thus  the  result  of  a  sovereign  and  commanding  power 
on  the  part  of  God — it  is  in  itself  the  exercise  of  a 
sovereign  and  commanding  power  on  our  part.  It  is 
an  act  of  the  will ;  a  volition;  a  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary choice.     It  is  not  merely  assent ;  it  is  consent. 

The  distinction  may  be  noticed  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge.     The  lazy  drone,  into  whose  dull  brains 
we  have  to  drive  mechanically  the  rules  and  examples 
of  grammar  or  philosophy,  may  be  forced  to  understand 
and  admit  some  of  the  truths  we  din  in  his  ears.    But 
he  takes  no  hold  of  them,  and  they  take  no  hold  of 
him.     He  is  like  a  lump  of  clay,  in  which  we  contrive 
to  mould  some  letters ;  but  without  intelligence,  sym- 
pathy, or  any  elastic  force  capable  of  acknowledging 
and  responding  to  our  appeal.     But  the  enthusiast  in 
any  science — ^who  is  no  passive  drudge,  but  an  active 
and  eager  votary — grasps  each   new   discovery  with 
nervous  tenacity,  and  makes  practical  use  of  it  as  the 
means  of  fresh  advancement.    His  convictions  are  very 
different  from  the  languid  acquiescence  of  the  sluggard, 
who  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  of  disputing.     He  is 
stirred  to  the  utmost  depths  of  all  his  active  energies, 
as  well  as  all  his  sensibilities ;  and  assumes  the  mastery 
over  &cts  and  principles  which,  in  his  childlike  doci- 
Uty,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  nature,  he  has  made  his  own. 

So  is  it  in  the  department  of  religion.  Here,  in- 
deed, the  things  with  which  we  are  called  to  be  conver- 
sant  must  ever  be  too  high  for  us ;  and  the  attitude 
that  becomes  us  must  ever  be  that  of  a  little  child. 
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But  the  faith  of  a  child^  clinging  to  its  mother's  ho8(»n> 
or  crowing  in  its  father's  arms^  is  no  mere  passive  im- 
pression, hut  a  very  active  impuke— a  most  energetic 
instinct, — a  principle  of  life  and  power.  Such,  also,  is 
the  faith  of  a  Christian.  It  is  not  an  indolent  sur- 
render of  the  mind  to  the  influence  of  prejudice,  or 
persuasion,  or  evidence,  or  whatever  motive  from  with- 
out may  hend  or  bias  the  opinions.  It  is  the  stirring 
up  of  the  whole  inner  man,  with  all  its  powers  and 
susceptibiUties,  to  a  vigorous  dealing  with  divine  real- 
ities. And  as  it  impUes  the  removal  of  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God,  and  the  implanting 
of  love  to  God,  and  a  taste  and  relish  for  the  thinga 
of  God,  so  it  cannot  but  be  accompanied  with  an  inte^ 
rest,  and  earnestness,  and  affection,  in  prosecuting,  the 
search  after  truth,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  God; 
very  different  from  mere  passive  non-resistance  to 
overwhelming  proof  in  a  matter  one  does  not  care  for, 
and  more  analogous,  by  far,  to  the  growing  enthusiasm 
which  carries  genius  delightedly  on  from  discovery  to 
discovery,  until  the  whole  domain  is  won.  This, 
partly,  is  the  meaning  of  that  promise  of  our  Lord— 
'^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc* 
trine  whether  it  be  of  God;"  as  well  as  of  that  other 
saying — "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

Once  more,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  feelings  and 
affections — ^the  emotions  and  passions — constitute  a 
department  of  our  moral  nature  which  is  peculiarly 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  habit,  and  in  which  the 
difference  between  the  passive  and  active  form  of  habit 
is  distinctly  marked — and  is  of  special  importance. 

The  fine  arts,  for  example,  have  their  foundation  in 
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those  sensibilities  of  taste  which  all  men^  more  or 
less^  possess  in  common ; — ^in  our  susceptibility  of  being 
moyed  by  the  beautiiiil  and  the  sublime — or  by 
images  of  power  and  pathos  purging  the  soul  by  pity 
and  terror.  For  the  most  part^  in  indulging  these  sen- 
sibilities, we  abandon  ourselves  inertly  to  the  impres- 
sion which  may  be  made  upon  us.  We  allow  nature 
to  have  her  own  way — and  whatever  habit  circum- 
stances may  form  to  grow  unchecked.  Often  it  is  a 
habit  of  stupid  indifference  which  settles  down  upon 
us.  We  acquire  a  hackneyed  familiarity  with  the 
objects  around  us, — the  scenes  presented  to  our  eye, 
and  the  sounds  poured  into  our  ear.  We  cease  to  be 
interested  or  affected.  We  become  careless  and  callous. 
We  can  look  unconcerned  on  the  glow  of  sunset — ^we 
can  hear,  as  if  we  heard  it  not,  the  ocean's  roar. 
Things  grand  and  fair,  which  once  would  have  awed  us 
into  devotion,  or  melted  us  to  tears,  have  no  longer 
any  power  over  us.  It  becomes  a  point  of  affectation 
neither  to  wonder  nor  to  weep.  A  kind  of  contemptu- 
ous coldness  is  our  fashionable  philosophy.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impressions  of  taste,  to  which  we  pas- 
sively abandon  ourselves,  may  become,  from  irregular 
indulgence,  capricious,  morbid,  and  exaggerated.  An 
inordinate  craving  for  certain  l^inds  of  mental  excite- 
ment is  fostered.  The  real  or  the  probable,  in  nature 
and  in  life,  no  longer  ministers  enough  of  the  marvel- 
lous, the  terrible,  or  the  tender,  to  please  and  pamper 
our  vitiated  sensibility.  Hence  outrageous  pictures — 
extravagant  fictions  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature,  tearing  the  passions  of  human  life  to  rags — to 
very  tatters — are  greedily  devoured  and  relished.  The 
old  masters  of  poetry  and  painting  are  all  too  tame  and 
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insipid  for  that  new  impatience  of  repose^  which^  like 
the  horseleech,  is  ever  crying.  Give,  give.  And  a 
school  of  coarse  caricature— of  wild  and  reckless  ima- 
gination— of  inverted  moral  feeling  and  varnished  ruf-* 
fianism — despising  all  the  minuter  and  more  delicate 
shades  of  colouring,  and  prodigal  of  monsters  only — 
takes  the  place  of  the  severe  simplicity  with  which 
genius  was  wont  of  old  to  be  adorned. 

Shall  we  say  that  this  remark  affords  any  explana- 
tion of  a  style  of  popular  literature  which  is  fast  gain* 
ing  ground  among  us — ^taking  its  scenes  from  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice,  and  making  its  heroism  out  of 
crime — a  style  deserving  to  be  censured  and  condemned 
on  higher  grounds,  but  worthy  to  be  noted,  also,  as  a 
sign  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
the  decline  of  art  ?  At  all  events,  it  may  illustrate 
our  present  position,  that  where  mere  passive  habit  is 
allowed  to  operate  unresisted  on  our  natural  emotions 
of  taste,  either  a  dull  insensibility^  er  a  fictitious  and 
diseased  excitability,  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 

But  let  a  man  assume  an  active  mastery  over  this 
part  of  his  constitution  ;  and,  instead  of  tamely  yield- 
ing, let  him  take  the  command.  Then  his  feelings  of 
beauty  and  sublimity-— of  tenderness  and  admiration 
— are  not  merely  passively  affected ;  they  are  actively 
turned  to  account.  They  are  tools  and  instruments, 
to  be  guided  in  a  right  direction,  and  used  for  a  right 
end.  They  neither  languish  into  deadness,  nor  luxuriate 
into  extravagance.  An  active  habit  of  control  over  them 
is  formed ;  so  that  by  means  of  a  right  and  orderly  dis- 
position of  these  materials — or,  in  other  words,  a  wise 
exercise  of  these  susceptibilities — ^the  man  becomes  a 
poet — a  maker :  able  either  himself  to  achieve  the  high 
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triumphs  of  genius  and  art,  or,  at  least,  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  can. 

A  similar  observation  will  apply  to  the  other  feelings 
and  emotions  of  our  nature^  whether  selfish  or  social, 
such  as  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  anger,  pity,  hatred,  love, 
and  the  like.  The  affections  of  pleasure  which  our 
own  or  our  neighbour's  success  may  cause,  and  the 
groans  to  which  all  are  condemned, — ^*  the  tender  for 
another's  pain,  the  unfeeling  for  his  own," — these  parts 
of  our  constitution  obey  the  same  alternative  law  of 
habit  with  the  rest.  Let  passive  habit  have  its  course, 
— and  we  either  cease  to  feel,  or  feel  only  by  fits  and 
starts.  Either  a  certain  apathy  of  all  the  affections, 
by  custom,  takes  place ;  or  one,  by  indulgence,  is  fos-^ 
tered  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  To  this  mere  passive 
influence  of  habit,  philosophy  has  sought  to  adapt  her- 
self; sometimes,  as  in  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  making 
virtue  consist  in  the  habitual  suppression  or  extinction 
of  all  feeling;  at  other  times, — as  in  some  other 
systems,  ancient  and  modern,  exalting  some  one  feel- 
ing,— as  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  selfish  prudence,  or 
benevolence, — and  giving  it  an  undue  predominance 
over  the  rest.  In  either  of  these  plans,  passive  habit 
may  be  available.  A  man  may  become  accustomed  to 
indifference,  or  to  an  unresiiiting  acquiescence  in  some 
one  ruhng  passion.  But  it  is  not — it  cannot  be — ^thus 
that  the  real  perfection  of  our  nature  is  to  be  gained. 
Season,  conscience,  reli^on,  all  demand  the  assertion 
of  a  habitually  active  lordship  over  all  our  sensibilities, 
and  all  our  susceptibilities.  As  standing  on  a  higher 
eminence,  we  are  to  wield  a  positive  and  effective  con- 
trol over  them,  not  crushing  or  extinguishing  them, 
— ^not  nimiing  any  one  at  the  expense  or  sacrifice  of 
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the  others^ — ^but  keepings  as  it  were,  a  hold  over  them 
all,  and  using  them  all  in  subordination  and  subsenri- 
eney  to  a  higher  aim.  Each  is  in  its  own  place  to  be 
allowed  and  exercised.  To  rejoice  is  a  duty — ^tears  are 
not  a  weakness  or  a  sin.  To  every  one  of  them  there 
is  a  season — and  over  all  there  is  the  uniform  and 
habitual  ascendency  of  unbending  principle.  The  heart 
is  fixed ;  one  thing  it  desires ;  one  thing  it  seeks  after. 
And  that  one  thing  is  neither  earthly,  nor  temporary, 
nor  created.  The  heart  is  fixed — and  therefore,  to  use 
a  common  but  significant  expression,  it  is  in  its  right 
place.  Its  pulse  beats  high  to  the  paramount  claims 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  it  beats  true  to  all  the  mani- 
fold calls  of  earth.  Man,  serving  God,  rules  himself: 
he  passes  through  the  crowd  of  life's  varied  incidents 
and  passions,  alive  to  all  but  subject  to  none :  and  amid 
them  all,  therefore,  he  walks  at  liberty,  having  respect 
to  the  commandments  of  God. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  paper  now  touches,  as  it  has  all 
along  tended  toward,  theological  ground,  and  demands 
a  theological  close. 

The  transition,  or  passage,  of  the  mind  from  a  com- 
paratively passive  state,  and  from  the  allowance  of 
merely  passive  habits,  to  a  state  intensely  active,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  active  habits,  is  in  fact  the  re- 
generation of  which  Scripture  speaks.  At  least,  with- 
out that  regeneration  this  transition  cannot  in  any 
case  be  thoroughly  and  efiectually  made. 

The  great  evil  which  sin  has  wrought  in  our  nature 
it  the  predominance  of  the  passive  over  the  active  part 
of  our  constitution  :  and  the  explanation  of  this  efiect 
of  the  fall  is'  not  difficult.     God  is  the  only  source,  and 
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centre,  and  satisfying  object,  of  all  real  activity  in  his  in- 
telligent creatures.  Made  for  God,  they  are  made  to  be 
truly  active  only  when  drawn  by  a  uniform  force  of  at- 
traction toward  Him,  and  moving  in  a  perfect  orbit 
around  Him.  Away  from  God,  estranged  and  separated 
from  Him,  man  has  no  longer  power  to  poise  or  balance 
himself  aright  amid  the  opposing  forces  by  which  he 
is  attracted  and  repelled.  Driven  at  intervals  by 
various  impulses  from  point  to  point,  he  pursues  a 
devious  course ; — ^like  a  ball  struck  and  tossed  from  side 
to  side,  as  it  is  made  to  pass  between  the  lines  of 
parties  at  some  idle  play.  Unity  is  wanting — and 
without  unity  there  can  be  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  activity.  The  native  force  of  man's  soul  is  spent  and 
dissipated  in  fitful  starts  or  wayward  sallies.  When 
strongly  impelled  by  some  master  passion,  he  may  put 
forth  an  energy  at  which  the  world  stands  aghast ;  as 
the  infuriated  animal,  stung  by  rage  or  terror,  bears 
down  all  before  it.  For  such  is  the  real  nature  of  many 
a  desperate  effort  of  courage  and  resolution,  which  the 
lust  of  gain,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of  power  may  prompt. 
Or  if  even  another  step  be  taken  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind  from  its  merely  passive  and  subjec- 
tive state ; — ^if  a  man,  possessed  of  some  one  great  idea^ 
shake  himself  free  from  all  subordinate  embarrassments^ 
and  realize  by  means  of  that  master  aim  his  command 
over  all  other  things; — ^yet,  in  so  far  as  that  idea  is 
itself  of  the  earth,  it  makes  the  man  still  the  sport  and 
victim  of  an  earthly  force  from  witliout.  And  as,  however 
great,  that  earthly  force  cannot  be  commensurate  with 
the  whole  compass  of  his  own  heaven-born  and  heaven- 
tending  soul, — there  must  be  parts  of  his  moral  being 
which  it  fails  to  stir  into  genuine  or  wholesome  activity. 
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Take  the  instance  of  a  man  thus  partially  disen-^ 
thralled  bj  the  power  of  some  one  ruling  principle^ 
which^  becoming  his  bosom's  lord^  makes  of  him  a  hero 
or  a  sage.  The  conqueror  of  a  hundred  battles^  whose 
ambition  vaulted  into  an  imperial  throne  and  aspired 
to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  worlds  had  doubtless  risen 
far  above  that  state  of  passive  conformity  to  surround- 
ing influences  in  which  so  many  pass  their  lives.  He 
was  string  for  the  mastery,  and  therefore  he  could, 
and  he  did^  command  himself.  His  senses^  his  power 
of  will;  his  understandings  his  affections — he  had  all 
under  control^  alert  and  active  to  serve  him.  He 
moved  BB  one  altogether  free  from  the  ordinary  inert- 
ness with  which  men  receive  impressions  and  obey 
hints  from  without.  He  had  a  force  within  which 
made  him  Uve,  and  act,  and  think,  and  feel  for  himself. 
He  gave  his  own  colour  to  all  things  around  him,  and 
made  his  own  use  of  them,  and  his  own  way  through 
them.  Surely  here  is  a  man,  all  activity  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  word.  But  even  in  his  best  estate  he 
was  the  yielding  and  passive  subject  of  impressions,  at 
many  points,  such  as  the  weakest  creature  of  circum- 
stances obeys.  His  clear  eye  was  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  intemperate  passion.  His  spirit,  formed  to 
lead,  was  itself  led  by  overmastering  vanity  at  last. 
His  ruling  principle  could  not  sustain  him.  The  votary 
of  ambition  became  its  miserable  victim ;  and  his  im- 
potent warfare  with  the  northern  elements,  no  less 
than  the  chafings  of  his  fretted  soul,  as  from  his  south- 
ern rock  he  surveyed  the  impassible  ocean,  proved  how 
little  of  true  greatness  or  true  liberty  the  most  engross- 
ing of  all  earthly  motives  can  inspire. 

Nor  will  even  a  motive,  higher  still, — ^the  pure  love 
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of  wisdom^ — ^the  devoted  pursuit  of  science^ — suffice  to 
renew  the  whole  man.  A  partial  mastery  over  things 
without,  the  wise  man  may  boast ;  a  very  considerable 
power  of  independence  in  the  use  of  his  senses^  his 
energy  of  will,  his  reason,  his  affections.  But  it  will 
be  mainly  by  unequally  balancing  one  of  these  against 
the  others  that  this  power  is  gained ;  and  still  that  is 
absent  which  can  put  an  equal  and  simultaneous  spring 
of  activity  into  them  all. 

Such,  at  the  best,  is  that  kind  of  metaphysical  and 
mystical  regeneration  of  which  some  speak, — that 
abrupt  sort  of  awakening,  of  which,  at  some  crisis,  a 
man  may  be  conscious,  when  starting  as  from  a  dream, 
—as  if  a  new  light  were  suddenly  shed  on  all  the  past, 
and  a  new  call  addressed  to  him  for  the  future, — ^he  feels 
that  the  wild  romance  of  life  is  over  and  its  real  history 
begun.  He  is  transplanted  at  once  into  a  new  state. 
A  mere  recipient  of  impressions  and  impulses  no 
longer,  he  starts  now  anew  on  a  career  of  real  activity. 
But  it  is  a  partial  awakening  after  all — a  vivifying  and 
enlivening  of  a  part  only  of  his  moral  being.  It  is  a 
fitful  galvanic  energy  that  is  imparted — or  it  is  a  sort  of 
half-life,  like  his  who,  living  himself,  was  condemned 
to  have  a  dead  comrade  always  chained  to  his  limbs. 

It  is  the  awakening  to  an  apprehension  of  God 
which  constitutes  the  only  complete  regeneration, — 
the  awakening  to  the  apprehension  of  the  eternal  God, 
as  still  accessible  to  man  through  a  way  of  free  grace 
and  perfect  righteousness — and  still  willing  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  action  and  movement  to  the  reconciled 
soul.  It  is  the  power  of  the  Uving  God,  working  in 
that  soul,  which  alone  can  invigorate  and  enliven,  not  one 
faculty  or  feeling  only  of  its  moral  nature,  but  the  whole. 
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For  it  is  God  alone  to  whom  man  can  be  subject, 
without  any  sense  of  constraint — ^naj^  with  the  feeling 
of  perfect  freedom.  It  is  Gf>d  alone  to  whom  man  can 
be  devoted^  without  the  undue  predominance  of  some 
one  part  of  his  nature ;  for  God  is  to  be  loved  with  all 
his  hearty  with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his  strength^  and 
with  all  his  mind.  And  finally,  it  is  God  alone  who^ 
through  the  manifestation  of  his  Son  and  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  Spirit,  can  dwell  in  man, — so  as  not  to 
excite  one  particular  power  or  passion  merely,  giving 
it  a  size  disproportionate  to  the  rest, — ^but  to  fill  equally 
and  effectually  the  entire  inner  man,  purifying  what 
is  sensual — prompting  the  will  and  directing  it  to 
earnest  labour— clearing  the  intellectual  eye,  that  it 
may  see  His  own  glory — and  enlarging,  elevating;  and 
ennobling  the  a£Eections^  that  they  may  warmly  embrace 
in  one  cordial  grasp,  first  of  all — Himself — and  then^ 
in  Him,  all  that  is  His. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  FREE  INQUIRY  AND  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 
^ Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  goocL'* — I  Thess.  ▼.  21. 

These  two  precepts  embody  two  antagonist  principles, 
which,  when  brought  together  in  juxtaposition,  mutu- 
ally qualify  and  correct  one  another;  the  one  being 
opposed  to  that  dogged  temper  which  clings  to  institu- 
tions  and  opinions  merely  because  they  are  old ;  the 
other,  to  that  restless  spirit  which  is  enamoured  of 
every  proposal  of  change,  for  little  or  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  is  new.  l^or  is  it  simply  on  the  plan 
of  striking  a  balance,  and  hitting  an  average  or  mean 
between  two  extremes,  that  this  combination  of  oppo- 
site maxims  proceeds, — according  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  ancient  school  of  wisdom,  which  made  virtue  to  lie 
in  measuring  the  middle  path  between  pairs  of  con- 
flicting vices, — or  according  to  the  less  subtle,  but 
more  practical  notion  of  not  a  few,  who  would  make 
duty  merely  negative,  and  count  it  the  very  sum  of 
morality  to  be  free  from  this  error  or  infirmity  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  counterpart  excess  on  the  other,  with 
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scarcely  any  positive  spring  of  action  at  all ; — as  if  the 
swinging  of  the  vessel  in  mid-stream  between  the 
whirlpools,  were  equivalent  to  the  movement  with 
which  it  should  sweep  on  towards  the  desired  haven; — 
or  as  if  the  poising  of  the  false  prophet's  coffin  midway 
between  earth  and  heaven  were  fitted  to  be  its  final 
rest.  Thus  to  fling  together  two  hostile  sins,  in  ex* 
pectation  of  one  holy  grace  resulting  from  the  collision 
or  the  rebound,  is  but  the  poor  expedient  of  a  Ufeless 
formality,  putting  the  cold  and  artificial  sparks  of 
earth's  iron  and  flint,  instead  of  the  glow  of  heaven's 
own  fire.  To  say  to  any  one, — ^Be  neither  prodigal 
nor  parsimonious;  beware  of  credulity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  scepticism  on  the  other ;  let  not  wrath 
prevail,  neither  yet  be  too  tame ;  be  not  too  bold,  nor 
yet  too  wary; — so  to  construct  elaborately  your  anti- 
thetical see-saw  of  moral  truisms,  is  to  deal  with  the 
living  soul  as  if  suspense  or  oscillation  between  two 
contrary  attractions  were  its  chief  good,  without  either 
the  energy  of  an  onward  impulse  of  motion,  or  the 
charm  of  a  satisfying  repose. 

This  is  not  the  moral  wisdom  of  the  Bible.  It  makes 
use,  indeed,  often  of  a  kind  of  antithesis,  guarding  or 
explaining  a  strong  and  sweeping  generalization  in  one 
direction,  by  a  counter  and  corresponding  gen^raliza^ 
tion  in  another.  It  does  so,  however,  not  on  the  prin^* 
ciple  of  an  equilibrium  of  forces,  but  rather  according 
to  the  law  of  their  combination  and  composition.  It 
gives  impulses  to  the  mind,  which,  instead  of  neutral- 
izing, conspire  with  one  another;  and  the  result  is,  not 
the  mere  blamelessness  of  a  certain  negative  prudence, 
content  to  avoid  extremes  and  ^^  to  dwell  in  decencies 
for  ever,"  but  the  healthy  vigour  of  an  earnest  and 
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exercised  ambition^  such  as^  being  temperate  in  all 
things,  yet  striveth  for  the  mastery,  and  runs  the  race, 
laying  aside  every  weight. 

In  particular,  the  maxims  which  this  verse  unites 
are  not  negative,  but  positive ; — "  Prove  all  things ; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  ^J'hey  proceed  upon  two 
principles  essentially  and  intensely  active, — altogether 
opposed  to  mere  indolent  or  passive  acquiescence, 
whether  in  the  authority  which  would  supersede)  or  in 
the  scepticism  which  would  evade,  the  exercise  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  the  search  after  what  is 
true  and  fair. 

Thus  the  precept,  "  prove  all  things,"  casts  the  soul 
abroad  upon  the  trial  of  whatever  is  presented  to  us 
for  acceptance ; — ^and  enjoins  the  examination  of  it, — ^ 
namely,  of  whatever  is  thus  presented, — on  its  own 
proper  merits  alone,  away  from  any  infallible  guidance 
which  might  summarily  dispose  of  all  questions  regard- 
ing it.  The  very  thing  itself  is  to  be  looked  at,  sifted, 
and  tested  by  each  man  on  his  own  account — ^he  is  not 
to  take  another's  word  for  it.  And  again,  lest  this 
should  merely  rescue  him  from  the  lethargy  of  uniii- 
quiring  and  irresponsible  submission  to  authority,  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  apathy  of  bewildered  helpless- 
ness,— or  that  listless  feeling  of  universal  uncertainty 
which  the  multitude  of  counsels  and  councillors  is  apt  to 
cause, — it  is  intimated  that,  amid  the  many  things  that 
are  to  be  proved,  there  is  that  which  will  stand  the  proof 
— which,  in  the  trial,  will  show  itself  to  be  good — and 
which,  being  thus  proved  to  be  good,  must  be  held 
fast.   ''Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.** 

In  illustrating  more  fully  the  comprehensive  verse 
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under  review^  we  may  first  consider  the  general  import 
of  the  direction  which  it  contains^  and  the  kind  of  trial 
which  it  enjoins;  enforcing  its  practical  importance. 
And  we  may  thus  be  prepared  for  considering  after- 
wards the  value  of  the  principle  involved,  in  its  special 
application  to  the  season  of  youth ;  as  well  as  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times. 

L  It  is  manifestly  experimental  proof  that  is  here 
intended, — the  kind  of  proof  to  which  the  chemist 
subjects,  in  his  crucible,  the  substance  which  he  is 
examining.  It  is  the  testing  of  metals  by  fire  that  is 
alluded  to, — "  Prove  all  things."  For  it  is  the  same 
word  which  is  elsewhere  used, — sometimes  with  a  direct 
reference  to  this  process  of  the  trying  or  refining  of 
metals  (1  Pet,  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13);  and  with  a  covert 
allusion  to  it  in  various  other  passages,  in  which  it 
evidently  denotes  an  experimental  trial  (Som.  xii.  2 ; 
Luke  xiv.  19 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10;  Gal.  vi.  4 ;  1  John  iv.  1). 

To  such  an  experimental  trial,  then,  you  are  to 
subject  "  all  things."  You  are  to  cast  them  into  your 
moral  crucible  or  alembic,  and  put  them  to  a  searching 
question  in  the  furnace  of  your  spiritual  experience. 
And  you  are  to  deal  thus  with  all  things  whatsoerrar 
that  are  proposed  for  your  acceptance,  whether  as 
remedies  of  evil  or  as  instruments  of  good ; — ^you  are 
to  prove  them  all,  without  exception  and  without 
reserve.  Uor  need  you  fear  to  do  so,  or  shrink  from 
the  hazard  of  this  proof,  lest  all  the  things  which  you 
prove  should  fail,  and  you  should  be  left  to  the  un« 
relieved  desolation  of  continual  doubting.  There  is 
among  them  that  which  will  endure;  and  if,  while 
"proving  all  things,"  you  are  really  determined  to 
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'^  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  the  issue  of  the  trial 
will  be  assurance  and  peace. 

But^  in  order  to  this  result^  the  trial  must  be  ear- 
nest^ and  full^  and  fair^ — earnest^  as  a  real  practical 
experiment^  and  not  a  mere  idle  speculation ;  full^  as 
not  partial  and  limited,  but  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete,  embracing  all  the  elements  of  every  kind  which 
should  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  fair, 
as  having  it  trulj  for  its  object^  not  to  find  occasion 
for  casting  all  away  as  but  vanity  and  dross^  but  to 
seize  on  what  may  be  prized,  and  used,  and  guarded 
as  pure  gold.  '^  Prove,^'  says  the  apostle,  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  "  prove  all  things."  And  thirdly. 
Prove  all  things,  that  ye  may  "  hold  fast  that  which 

IS  GOOD." 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  summoned  to  a  sort  of 
experimentum  cruets, — a  process  of  testing,  as  it  were, 
by  fire.  You  are  to  prove  whatever  is  presented  to 
you,  as  metals  are  tried  and  proved.  In  other  words, 
the  trial  must  be  earnest.  It  is  as  men  bent  on 
the  settlement  of  an  urgent  practical  question,  that 
you  are  to  prove  all  things;  as  men  awakened  to 
feel  that  you  have  sins  to  be  forgiven,  an  eternity  to 
be  provided  for,  and  souls  to  be  saved.  You  are  to 
prove  all  things,  not  with  the  cool  indifference  and 
affected  impartiality  of  unconcerned  spectators,  care- 
less of  the  result ;  but  with  the  breathless  eagerness  of 
men  whose  all  depends  upon  the  issue. 

It  might  seem  indeed,  in  one  view,  an  advantage 
to  go  to  the  study  of  religion  and  the  search  after 
truth  with  minds  and  hearts  unbiassed  and  unmoved, 
with  no  previous  prejudice  of  education,  and  no  excite- 
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ment  of  hope^  or  anxiety  of  guilt  and  fear.  AocorcU 
ingly  there  are  some^  even  among  professedly  Chris- 
tian parents^  who  have  avowed  this  principle  in  the 
training  of  the  young ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the 
young  themselves  who,  as  they  advance  to  manhood, 
deem  it  a  point  of  wisdom,  or  of  honour,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  a  certain  philosophic 
cahnness  in  their  spiritual  inquiries,  by  getting  rid  of 
whatever  impressions  of  seriousness  or  of  awe  the 
prayers  and  pious  lessons  of  a  holy  home  have  made. 

But,  not  to  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  realizing 
such  a  state  of  absolute  equanimity, — even  if  it  could 
be  realized,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  the  nature  of 
the  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  the  proc^  to  be 
taken.  The  things  which  belong  to  your  peace, — ^which 
touch  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  the  high  and 
holy  God,  and  your  eternal  prospects  of  weal  or  woe, 
T-*-are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  matters  of  mere  abstract 
speculation ;  and  if  you  find  that  you  can  so  deal  with 
them — ^with  the  same  coolness  with  which  you  would 
cast  up  a  sum  in  figures,  or  calculate  the  movements 
of  a  distant  planet  —  so  &r  from  being  in  a  fitting 
mood  for  apprehending  them  aright,  you  show  that 
you  are  without  the  capacity  of  apprehending  them  at 
all.  The  names  of  God  and  duty,  of  holiness  and  sin, 
of  death,  and  judgment,  and  eternity,  may  be  Uke  the 
symbols  or  formulas  with  which  you  work  an  algebraic 
equation ;  but  of  the  realities  which  these  names  denote 
you  take  no  account,  and  form  no  conception. 

Not  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  message  of 
Heaven  to  dying  sinners  on  earth  must  be  treated  by 
those  who  would  understand  its  import,  and  prove  all 
its  contents.     The  very  ability  to  prove  aU  things 
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regarding  it  implies  a  previous  awakening ;  and  no  man 
will  ever  truly  grapple  with  this  inquiry,  until  his  spirit 
has  been  not  merely  inclined  from  its  even  balance, 
but  shaken  and  deeply  moved  to  its  very  centre.  How 
vain,  therefore,  and  visionary,  is  the  notion  of  leaving 
the  mind  iminfluenced  by  any  suggestions  from  with- 
out, like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  equally  and  impar- 
tially open  for  any  or  for  all  opinions  to  be  taken  up 
by  it !  How  entirely  contrary  is  all  this  to  what  is 
implied  in  proving  all  things !  In  fact,  this  proving 
of  all  things  in  religion  never  is,  in  any  instance,  self- 
originated  ; — it  never  is  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  soul 
simply  seeking  to  adjust  its  theoretical  notions  on  the 
speculative  merits  of  conflicting  tenets  and  systems ; — 
at  least,  that  is  not  what  the  apostle  means  when  he 
says,  "  Prove  all  things."  M^o ;  the  kind  of  experi- 
mentmg  which  he  enjoins  is  gone  into  on  the  spur  and 
impulse  of  necessity, — ^with  all  the  interest  of  a  himgry 
man  seeking  food — a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  rope 
— a  banished  and  broken-hearted  child  longing  for 
reconciliation  to  his  father's  bosom. 

There  is  no  risk,  therefore,  arising  from  the  partial 
dealings  and  one-sided  appeals  of  parental  training 
and  spiritual  instruction;  nor  need  you  dismiss  all 
your  preconceived  ideas,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
before  you  begin  to  exercise  your  own  judgment  on 
spiritual  matters.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  thoroughly  aroused  and  awakened 
you  to  real  personal  concern,  by  means  of  these  very 
ideas,  put  into  you  beforehand,  at  home,  or  in  the 
church, — or  if  not  there,  by  some  other  instrumentality 
of  preventing  grace, — and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  intense  earnestness,  thus  called  forth,  continue 
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to  sway  and  command  your  whole  soul^ — ^that  you  can 
either  begin^  or  carry  on^  to  any  good  purpose^  that 
practical  and  experimental  proving  of  all  things  which 
the  apostle  here  enjoins. 

And^  secondly^  as  the  trial  must  be  earnest^  so  must 
it  be  full — complete  and  comprehensive— taking  in  all 
the  elements  of  a  right  determination.  '^  Prove  all 
TmNGs/'  is  the  apostle's  injunction :  put  to  the  ques* 
tion  and  experimentally  test  them  all.  Take  nothing 
upon  trust — ^leave  nothing  unexamined  and  unascer* 
tained — ^probe  every  wound  to  the  bottom — search  into 
the  minutest  ingredients  of  every  healing  balm.  See 
that  you  are  not  leaving  unexplored  some  nook  or 
comer  in  the  secret  chambers  of  imagery  within ;  see 
that  you  are  not  overlooking  some  flaw  in  the  founda-- 
tion  of  your  house^  which  seems  to  stand  so  sure ; 
make  thorough  work  of  your  inquiry  into  all  that  con- 
cerns your  relation  to  the  eternal  God^  and  the  state 
of  your  heart  toward  him. 

Here,  especially,  there  is  room  for  seUUleception— • 
for  premature  confidence  and  half-unconscious  guile. 
When  the  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  is  awakened  in  any 
heart,  and  the  disposition  to  question  what  hitherto 
has  been  assumed, — on  a  subject  of  such  interest  as 
the  saving  of  the  soul, — ^the  anxiety,  which  can  no 
longer  be  stifled,  must  in  some  way  be  met  and  satis- 
fied ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  adversary  pUes  all  his 
arts.  He  would  gladly  prevent  the  rising  of  this  pry- 
ing temper  altogether,  by  the  manifold  expedients  of 
worldly  dissipation  or  religious  formahty, — soothing 
you  in  your  unconcern,  and  encouraging  you  to  Uve  at 
ease,  as  others  do.    But  when  he  finds  that  impossible. 
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— ^when  thoughts  of  unforgiven  sin,  and  an  angry  God, 
and  a  coming  eternity,  prove  too  much  for  him,  and 
the  question  of  your  salvation  can  be  staved  off  no 
longer, — ^he  must  contrive  to  dispose  of  it.  Nor  is  he 
at  a  loss  how  to  do  so : — ^he  can  shift  his  ground.  But 
yesterday,  he  would  persuade  you  that  it  was  fond 
dotage  to  trouble  yourselves  with  such  matters  at  all. 
To-day,— now  that,  in  spite  of  his  persuasion,  you  have 
troubled  yourselves, — he  must  manage  you  differently. 
Now,  he  commends  your  earnestness :  you  do  well  to 
be  interested,  and  even  anxious:  you  are  right  in 
thinking  that  ^hese  things  are  far  too  serious  and 
momentous  to  be  left  all  at  sea :  they  must  be  proved, 
tested,  ascertained,  and  settled.  And  so  they  shall 
be :  there  shall  be  no  blinking  of  the  question  now, — 
no  trifling  with  its  awful  magnitude;  it  shall  be  decid- 
edly grappled  with  and  disposed  of.  The  things  about 
which  such  uneasy  doubts  and  misgivings  have  been 
raised,  shall  be  proved. 

And  proved  they  seem  to  be.  For  the  subtile  foe 
can  accommodate  his  procedure  to  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  public 
mind.  He  would  rather,  perhaps,  that  these  questions 
were  not  raised ;  but  if  they  are  raised, — ^if  men  insist 
on  ceasing  to  be  frivolous,  and  become  earnest  and  seri- 
ous,— ^he  can  deal  with  that  fit  or  fashion  also,  and  turn 
it  to  his  own  account.  He  has  his  plausible  solutions  of 
difficulties,  when  they  are  started, — his  summary  and 
shorthand  receipts  for  cutting  inconvenient  knots,  and 
patching  unseemly  and  uncomfortable  rents  in  trouble- 
some consciences.  If  you  must  look  into  these  things, 
which  perhaps  were  better  let  alone,  you  shall  see  how 
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tliey  may  be  arranged  and  settled  to  your  entire  satis- 
fe^tion.  You  may  examine  the  whole  machinery^  and 
try  it  for  yom'self.  And  so  the  adversary  introduces 
you  to  a  display  of  skilful  legerdemain,  and  passes  upon 
your  unpractised  eye  many  imposing  changes  and  evo- 
lutions of  specious  forms,-^  of  sacramental  mysteries, 
and  church  order^  and  apostolical  succession,  and  hsts, 
and  holidays,  and  penances,  and  priestly  absolution, — 
till  at  last  you  begin  to  think  that  you  hare  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  scheme  of  salration.  And  so,  having 
proved  it  all,  and  seen  how  it  is  all  arranged,  you  may  be 
contented,  and  say — ^Return  imto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul ! 

Here  is  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  and  the  fond  simplicity 
of  the  heart,  slow  to  believe  God,  but  credulous  of  all 
besides.  Alas  I  how  ready  are  men  to  be  imposed 
upon !  Even  when  indifference  gives  way  to  earnest 
ness,  as  in  the  days  in  which  we  Uve,  and  things  once 
treated  with  entire  neglect  must  be  searched,  and 
proved,  and  settled,  how  slight  a  proof  will  do  !  How 
easy  is  it  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust,  under  cover  of  whidi 
the  bewildered  eye,  dazzled  by  some  showy  visions  in 
the  space  between,  shall  miss  the  apprehension,  both  of 
the  bright  glory  that  shines  from  heaven,,  and  of  the 
pure  peace  which  dwells  on  earth ! 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  you  are  to  prove  all  things. 
On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  these  devices  of  the  ad- 
rersaiy  is  to  turn  you  away  from  making  any  personal 
and  experimental  trial  of  these  things  at  all,  and  cer-^ 
tainly  to  prevent  you  from  trying  them  thoroughly. 
In  truth,  the  very  art  of  such  contrivances  lies  in  the 
skilful  shifting  of  the  question,  and  the  substitution — 
instead  of  the  things  about  which  it  really  concerns  you 
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to  inquire,  and  which  really  need  to  be  proved  to  the 
uttermost — of  other  questions,  which  can  be  more  con- 
veniently and  more  ostentatiously  disposed  of.  What 
else  can  be  intended  by  this  thrusting  in  of  the  things 
which  concern  the  Church,  and  the  mystical  value  of  its 
ordination  and  its  ordinances,  when  it  is  the  things 
which  concern  your  own  individual  peace  with  your 
God  that  have  really  awakened  your  anxiety,  and  that 
really  require  to  be  immediately  adjusted? 

But  prove  ye  these  things  for  yourselves — ^prove 
them  all—- ^and  prove  them  thoroughly.  Make  fiill 
proof  of  your  personal  reconciliation  to  God.  Be 
not  deceived  by  any  slight  healing  of  the  hurt  of  your 
souL  Be  not  diverted  from  what  first  and  most  ur- 
gently presses  you, — the  subject  of  your  peace  with 
God, — ^by  any  extraneous  considerations,  however 
plausible, — ^far  less  allow  it  to  be  thus  superseded  and 
set  aside.  Prove  all  things, — even  the  things  which 
the  adversary  would  fain  impose  upon  you  as  a  solution 
or  a  settlement  of  the  question  between  you,  a  sinner, 
and  the  holy  God.  Prove  them,  test  them,  practically 
and  experimentally  try  them,  in  reference  to  that  very 
question.  Do  they  really  solve  or  settle  it  ?  Do  they 
really  provide  for  the  upholding  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  holy  law,  or  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  Do  they  really 
bring  God's  controversy  with  you,  and  your  enmity 
against  God,  to  an  end,  and  give  you  enlargement  of 
heart  in  your  walk  with  God  ?  Or  may  not  this,  after 
all,  be  better  accomplished  by  the  free  gift  on  God's 
part,  and  the  frank  acceptance  on  yours,  of  instant  and 
comjdete  forgiveness  and  favour,  on  the  footing  of  that 
perfect  righteousness  of  his  beloved  Son,  which  his 
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blessed  Spirit  enables  you  to  appropriate  as  yourown? 
'^0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good !'' 

Once  more  accordingly,  in  the  third  place,  the  trial 
must  be  not  merely  earnest  and  full,  but  also  fair. 
You  are  to  prove  all  things;  not  that  you  may  cast 
all  aside  as  naught,  but  that  you  may  hold  fast  that 
wmcH  IS  GOOD.  If,  indeed,  the  spirit  in  which  yon 
make  trial  of  the  things  of  religion  be  the  spirit  a£ 
awakened  personal  concern,  and  of  a  thorough-going 
determination  to  sift  matters  to  the  uttermost,  it  will 
be  the  spirit,  not  of  one  impatient  of  repose,  but  of 
one  longing  for  rest  and  peace.  The  spirit  of  impa-^ 
tience,  which  would  unsettle  all  things,  and  leare  them 
all  unsettled,  is  desultory  and  superficial.  But  you  ar6 
in  search  of  a  foundation  on  which  you  may  build;  you 
look  for  that  good  which  you  may  hold  fast. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  you  to  recognise  this 
good  ?  By  what  test  are  you  to  ascertain  it  ?  Surely 
by  the  test  of  experience  and  experiment.  For,  un- 
doubtedly, the  appeal  is  here  made  to  the  self-evi- 
dencing  power  of  the  truth,  and  the  quality  by  which 
that  which  is  really  good  approves  and  commends  it- 
itself  to  the  earnest  and  honest  mind.  What  that 
quality  is,  it  may  be  difficult  very  precisely  to  define ; 
for  it  is  a  quality  to  be  felt  rather  than  analyzed. 
But  that  there  should  be  such  a  quality  is  not  unrest 
sonable.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  whatever  is  good  is 
itself  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trial  of  ity 
on  the  part  of  the  anxious  inquirer,  is  of  Grod  also. 
Both  objectively,  therefore,  and  subjectively,  God  has 
a  hand  in  this  work  of  apprehending,  among  the  ''  all 
things''  which  are  to  be  proved,  the  one  thing  which 
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18  to  be  "  held  fast  as  good."  Objectively,  He  ordains 
the  good,  and  appoints  it  to  be  what  it  is, — subjectively. 
He  dwells  in  you,  opening  your  understanding  and 
renewing  your  will ;  and  hence  a  blessed  harmony  and 
correspondence  between  His  good  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  it.  And  if  we  observe  further,  that  the  distin- 
guishing feature  in  what  is  good,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance or  mind  of  God,  is,  that  it  bears  the  impress  of 
His  glory,  shining  forth  in  it  as  its  chief  end, — and 
that  the  ruling  principle,  wrought  by  God  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  rightly  proves  all  things,  that  he  may  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  is  entire  submission  to  His 
sovereignty,  and  the  full  recognition  of  His  glory,  as 
being  ever  of  necessity  the  first  and  chief  consideration 
to  be  attended  to, — ^have  we  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  assurance  of  faith,  grounded  on  experience? 
And  have  we  not,  at  all  events,  ample  warrant  for 
holding  that  God  can  verify  and  attest  his  own  good 
word  to  his  own  people,  without  the  need  of  any  human 
authority  of  church  or  college  to  countersign  it ;  nay, 
if  He  so  please,  without  the  intervention  of  any  exter- 
nal testimony  whatever  ? 

Surely  to  teach  otherwise, — ^to  allege  that  one  who  is 
moved  by  God's  own  Spirit  to  prove  all  things,  that  he 
may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  cannot  know  that 
good,  or  be  sure  of  it,  on  God's  mere  word  alone,  un- 
less so-called  apostolic  men  come  in  with  their  tra- 
ditions and  mysteries,  to  set  to  their  seal, — ^is  great 
presumption,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  ministry  and 
the  sacraments  are  holy  and  good  as  instruments ;  but 
when  they  are  made  to  come  in  between  the  individual 
sinner  and  that  God  with  whom  the  individual  sinner 
must  settle  his  account  alone,  either  in  or  out  of  Christ, 
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the  only  Mediator^ — ^they  are  to  be  repelled  and  re- 
pudiated;  as  sayouring  of  the  spirit  of  that  man  of  sin 
who  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God^  speaking  as  Grod, 
and  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.     Doubtless  it  id 
important  to  have  arguments  and  reasonings  of  a  more 
palpable  nature/  by  which  you  may  vindicate   that 
which  you  hold  fast  as  good^  and  be  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you ;  and  in  this  view,  outward  and 
historical  evidence  is  valuable.  But  to  your  own  mind, 
the  best  and  surest  proof  is,  that  you  have  tasted  and 
seen  that  God  is  good.     You  have  cast  your  burden 
on  the  Lord,  and  have  found  that  he  sustains  it, — ^3^u 
have  ventured  your  soul's  peace  on  his  word  of  pro* 
mise,  and  it  has  not  failed  you, — ^you  know  in  whom 
you  have  believed,  and  are  persuaded  that  he  is  abid 
to  keep  what  you  commit  to  him  until  that  day, — you 
have  heard  him  yourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.     Tours 
is  neither  the  shrinking  suspicion,  which,  affecting  to 
search  all  things,  will  make  proof  or  actual  trial  of 
none ;  nor  the  supercilious  complacency,  which,  with 
an  air  of  superiority  over  them  all,  will  condescend  to 
make  a  selection  of  what  pleases  it  in  eadi.     Yours  is 
neither  the  vanity  of  a  sceptical,  nor  the  pride  of  an 
eclectic,  philosophy.     You  give  yourselves  to  this  ex- 
ercise of  proving  all  things,  not  as  if  you  were  the 
master  of  them  all,  but  expecting  to  find  that  which 
will  assert  the  mastery  over  you, — ^which  will  first  of 
all  lay  hold  of  you,  and  which,  thereafter,  you  will  do 
well  to  hold  fast.     You  go  forward  in  faith ;  you  go 
to  meet  your  Lord;   and  when  He  makes  himself 
known  to  you,  you  are  wholly  His. 
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In  this  spirit  you  search  the  Scriptures^  and  you 
find  that  they  carry  their  own  authority  and  their 
own  interpretation  along  with  them.  Willing  now  to 
do  the  will  of  G  od.  vou  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God.  Prepared  to  recognise^  as  in  God  him- 
self, so  in  every  thing  that  is  of  God,  the  high  attribute 
and  prerogative  of  absolute  sovereignty,  you  see  writ- 
ten as  with  a  sunbeam,  on  every  page  of  the  Bible,  the 
uncompromising  majesty  of  his  law,  and  the  unfettered 
freeness  of  his  grace.  And  convinced  of  sin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  righteousness  on  the  other, — judged  also 
yourselves  by  the  very  things  which  you  have  been 
spiritually  taught  to  judge, — ^you  find  yourselves  ap- 
prehended of  Christ  Jesus.  And  you  cannot  but  hold 
fast  that  good  thing  for  which  He  has  first  of  all  laid 
fast  hold  on  you  (Phil.  iii.  12). 

In  this  manner  the  word  of  Christ  is  proved  by  you ; 
and  being  itself  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  discerning  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, — ^that  word,  as  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  searches  your  inward  parts,  and 
leads  you  captive  to  that  Saviour  of  whom  it  testifies^ 
filling  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  yea,  with 
all  the  fulness  of  God.  Blessed  experience  surely! 
Experiment  well  worth  the  making !  If  or  need  there 
be  any  delicacy  or  hesitation,  any  scruple  or  reserve. 
God's  Word  can  certainly  stand  the  test;  and  you, 
fairly  testing  it,  may  assure  your  hearts  before  God. 

So  David  found,  as  he  repeatedly  testifies  in  his 
Psalms.  "As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect ;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  tried," — ^tried  or  refined, — ^tested,  as 
silver  or  fine  gold,  in  the  experience  of  his  people. 
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God's  word  thus  stands  tlie  experimental  testy 
accordingly  ''  he  is  a  buckler  to  ail  them  that  trust  in 
him"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  31 ;  Ps.  xviii.  30).  "The  words 
of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace 
of  earth ;  purified  seven  times; " — ^for  "  Thou  shalt  keep 
thy  poor  ones,  O  Lord  "  (Ps.  xii.  6,  7).  "  Thy  word  is 
very  pure" — ^well-tried  or  refined; — '* therefore  thy 
servant  loveth  it"  (Ps.  cxix.  140).  And  Agur  also 
bears  a  like  testimony :  *'  Every  word  of  God  is  pure" 
— ^it  will  stand  the  proof  of  any  trial; — "He  is  a  shield 
to  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him "  (Prov.  xxx.  5). 

So  also  the  Lord  himself  invites  this  trial  of  his 
words:  "Prove  me  now,  and  see  if  I  will  not  open  to 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it" 
(Mai.  iii.  10).  "  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill 
it."  Prove  Him — not  as  the  fathers  did  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  they  tempted  God  in  unbeUef,  asking  a 
sign,  and  saying.  Can  he  give  us  meat  in  the  desert  ? — 
but  prove  him,  by  proceeding  on  the  faith  of  his  blessed 
word,  and  making  trial  of  the  grace  which  it  provides. 
Prove  him  in  all  things, — and  all  things  in  him ; — and 
see  if  his  grace  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you,  if  his 
strength  will  not  be  made  perfect  in  your  weakness. 

And  the  more  helpless  you  are  in  your  destitution 
and  infirmity, — ^the  more  utterly  at  a  loss, — so  much 
more  satisfactorily  may  the  experiment  be  made. 
Have  you  sins  that  are  going  over  your  head  and  sink- 
ing you  to  the  lowest  hell  ?  Have  you  a  heart  that  is 
hard,  and  stubborn,  and  rebellious  ?  Are  you  weary 
and  heavy  laden  ?  Are  you  restless,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  disquieted  with  many  anxious  thoughts  and  ques- 
tions which  you  cannot  solve?     Ah!  go  not  to  any 
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earthly  teacher, — ^build  not  on  any  human  authority ; 
— prove  all  things  for  yourself.  It  is  your  own  case, 
and  no  other  than  yourself  can  deal  with  it — no  priest, 
no  confessor,  no  holy  father  or  reverend  brother  in  the 
Lord.  Call  no  man  master  on  earth.  Devolve  on  no 
man  the  care  of  your  soul.  Alone,  as  if  in  all  the  uni- 
verse of  God  there  were  no  other  poor  sinner  besides 
thyself, — ^nor  any  saint  whose  goodness  might  reach  to 
thee;  alone,  none  of  the  people  or  of  the  priesthood  with 
thee ;  alone,  thou  must  dispose  of  this  question  of  thy 
relation  to  God,  and  of  all  the  weighty  questions  which 
hang  on  it.  Thy  sin  is  thine  own  ;  thy  sorrow  is  thine 
own;  thy  responsibility  is  all  thine  own.  And  oh! 
blessed  be  God — his  word,  his  grace,  his  strength, — 
all — all  that  is  his — is  thine  own ; — thine  directly  and 
immediately — thine  freely  and  fully,  without  any  in- 
tervention of  church  or  churchman,  or  sacrament  or 
ceremony — thine  through  the  free  Spirit  taking  of  what 
is  Christ's  and  showing  it  to  thee ; — if  only  thou  wilt 
know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  thee  of  God, 
— ^if  only  thou  wilt  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.     And  wherefore  shouldst  thou  refuse  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  trial  which  the  apostle  en- 
joins you  to  make,  in  reference  to  all  the  things  which 
belong  to  your  peace,  or  which  affect  the  glory  of  your 
God.  It  must  be  earnest,  fuU,  and  fair.  And  such 
we  hold  to  be  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
right,  or  rather  the  responsibility,  of  free  inquiry  and 
of  private  judgment ;  as  opposed,  on  the  one  hand^  to 
the  sceptical  philosophy  which  would  deify  man's  na- 
tural understanding,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Romish 
or  semi-Romish  superstition,  which  would  lay  prostrate 

2  c 
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the  individual  conscience  before  the  general  idol  of 
traditional  interpretation  and  ecclesiaatical  authority. 
The  true  Protestant  spirit  is  not  a  mere  negation,  as 
some  pretend^  both  among  its  enemies  and  its  professed 
friends ;  nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  rational- 
ism^ liberalism,  and  latitudinarianism,  of  modem  infi- 
delity. It  is  not  a  mere  discoverer  and  destroyer  of 
error ;  it  is  a  builder  up  of  truth.  It  is  not  a  spirit 
of  cold  indifference, — equally  unconcerned  about  all 
systems.  It  is  a  spirit  of  warm  and  intense  zeal ;  not 
disposed  to  doubt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  eager 
and  anxious  to  believe.  It  is  the  spirit  which  led 
Luther  through  the  marvellous  experience  by  which 
he  was  fitted  for  his  great  work  of  reformation.  He 
proved  all  things, — ^not  like  the  gay  apostle  of  atheistic 
French  philosophy,  to  catch  a  flaw  in  each  on  which  his 
flippant  wit  might  fasten ;  he  proved  all  things,  if  by 
any  means  he  might  find  any  where  a  place  for  the  sole 
of  hb  weary  foot, — some  good  worthy  to  be  the  object 
of  the  yearning  spirit  of  faith  that  was  in  him,— the 
spirit  that  could  have  no  rest  until  it  attained,  not  to 
that  sense  of  imiversal  uncertainty  in  which  the  scoffing 
unbeliever  found  his  miserable  satisfaction,  but  to  that 
full  assurance  in  which  as  a  meek  believer  he  might  re- 
joice in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  Father  and  his 
God. 

It  is  a  poor  device  of  controversy  which  would  con- 
found these  two  tempers  together,  and  represent  them 
both  as  equally  the  legitimate  types  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  But  be  not  ye  deceived.  Be  not  lightly  de- 
frauded of  your  birthright,  nor,  with  all  its  attendant 
anxieties  and  responsibilities,  be  content  to  sell  it  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  with  which  an  apostolic  Church, 
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or  a  priestly  order,  would  stay  the  cravings  of  your 
hunger.  Sather  be  content  to  still  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  that  you  may  be  filled, — filled,  not 
with  what  comes  through  man's  hands,  and  is  cooked 
up  artificially  to  serve  his  purposes, — ^but  with  the 
bread  of  life  which  comes  direct  from  heaven,  even 
Christ  himself,  in  whom  is  aU  the  fiilness  of  God, — and 
with  the  water  of  life,  which  Christ  gives,  and  which  is 
in  him  who  receives  it  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  Ufe.  Thus  taking  nothing  upon  trust 
or  at  second-hand,  but  hearing  for  yourselves  and  judg- 
ing for  yourselves,  you  will  find  true  and  satisfying  rest 
to  your  souls ;  and  you  will  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength  rejoicing,  until  at  last  you  appear  before  God 
in  Zion,  where  in  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 


ADDRESSES  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


in. 


THE  RIGHT  AND  DUTY  OP  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT— SEASON  OF 

YOUTH— ASPECT  OF  THE  TIMES** 

**  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."— 1  TaESEi.  v.  21. 

The  general  import  and  bearing  of  these  antagonist  bnt 
yet  harmonious  precepts,  has  been  already  considered. 
The  inquiry  enjoined  is  an  earnest,  full,  and  fair  inquiry: 
and  an  inquiry,  above  all,  directed,  not  to  the  unset- 
tling of  all  things  in  the  spirit  of  captious  scepticism, 
— ^but  to  the  settlement  of  the  soul  in  quiet  assurance 
and  peace.  That  he  has  never  deeply  believed  who 
has  never  painfully  doubted,  is  almost  a  truism,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  experience  of  all  the  higher  order  of 
minds.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  doubt ;  the  scofBng 
and  the  sincere.  And  the  distinction  between  them 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  one  class  prove  all  things, 
that  they  may  find  all  to  be  naught ;  they  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say  it  is  all  barren.     The  other 

*  The  snhstance  of  this  and  the  preceding  paper  was  delivered  as  a 
discourse  to  students,  18th  December  1842,  and  afterwards  published. 
With  several  alterations,  the  original  form  of  address  is  retained. 
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class  prove  all  things^  with  hearts  yearning  after  some- 
thing that  they  may  hold  fast^  and  determined  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good. 

The  general  views  which  we  hare  been  enforcing  are 
now  to  be  applied  with  special  reference^  in  the  first 
place^  to  the  season  of  youth ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
aspect  of  the  present  times, 

I.  To  explain  and  enforce  the  great  principle  of 
this  text  is  always  seasonable ;  but  it  seems  especially 
so  in  its  application  to  the  place  which  many  of  you 
occupy  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  your  opening  man- 
hood. Considering  your  position, — engaged  as  you 
are  in  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  youth,  exposed  to 
its  temptations,  and  looking  forward  to  a  speedy 
entrance  on  the  scenes  of  busy  life, — ^it  is  especially 
important  to  press  upon  your  earnest  regard  the  pre- 
cept, "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

"  Get  wisdom,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and  with  all  thy 
getting,  get  understanding."  In  the  multitude  of  your 
engagements  and  inquiries,  forget  not  to  ascertain  the 
chief  good,  and  delay  not  to  make  it  your  own.  "  It 
is  good,"  says  the  apostle,  '^  that  the  heart  be  esta- 
blished with  grace ; "  and  it  is  especially  good  that  your 
hearts  be  so  established  now. 

Ah !  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  which 
has  flowed  to  many  a  youth  in  generations  now  past  and 
gone,  from  their  leaving  the  question  of  their  relation 
to  God  unsettled  in  their  early  days,  and  postponing 
even  the  serious  raising  of  it  till  a  more  convenient 
season  ?  How  easily  do  they  who  so  act  become  a  prey 
to  worldly  indifference  or  religious  formality  !  Let  a 
young  man,  who  has  never  learned  to  bring  this  ques- 
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tion  to  a  £sdr  issue  and  a  final  settlemeni, — who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  influences  and  examples  of  godli- 
ness around  him^  and  has  had  his  impressions^  and  mis- 
giyings^  and  awakenings,  but  has  never  made  thorough 
work  of  his  soul's  salvation, — ^let  such  a  one  find  him- 
self among  sceptics  and  scoffers, — or  even  among  the 
gay  and  the  worldly,  who  care  neither  to  beheve  nor  to 
deny  the  Gospel  ;-^how  is  he  guarded  against  the 
firivolous  hberality  which,  treating  with  a  light  jest,  or 
a  quaint  personal  remark,  the  things  which  should  be 
thoroughly  proved, — the  systems  and  societies,  in 
every  one  of  which  there  is  either  God's  truth  or  the 
devil's  lie,— finds  good  worth  holding  fast  in  none  of 
them,  or  finds  it  equally  in  all  ?  Or, — as  in  these  days 
of  increasing  earnestness  is  perhaps  more  Hkely, — 
should  he  fall  into  distress  and  disquietude  of  soul — 
should  old  recollections  haunt  him,  or  new  relentings 
come  upon  him — ^when  he  meets  with  those  who  have 
a  charm  for  all  his  wounds,  in  the  mere  name  of 
baptism,  or  in  the  routine  of  church  order  and  the  mul- 
tiplying of  church  ordinances,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
him  from  laying  down  his  aching  head  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  Church  that  so  soothingly  invites 
him  to  repose  in  her  arms  ? 

How  necessary,  therefore,  is  it  that  you  should  learn 
now,  ere  these  trials  come,  to  *'  prove  all  things,  and 
to  hold  hst  that  which  is  good ! "  And  be  persuaded 
to  make  a  perfect  as  well  as  immediate  work  of  this 
proof.  Begin  it  in  good  faith ;  carry  it  through  with 
good  resolution.  '  Shrink  from  no  pain  which  it  may 
give,  and  no  sacrifice  which  it  may  require.  Trifle  not 
with  any  movements  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God  in  you; 
and  do  not  seek  a  slight  or  partial  healing  of  the  hurt 
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of  your  soul.  Best  satbfied  with  no  plausible  presump- 
tions as  to  your  eternal  safety^ — no  vague  hopes  as  to 
your  state,  or  your  heart,  being  right  before  God. 
Search  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  Bealize  your  actual 
position,  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  not  mocked. 
Make  a  thorough  surrender  of  yourself,  on  the  faith  of 
His  word  who  cannot  he.  Take  nothing  for  granted, 
leave  nothing  unsettled,  that  at  all  affects  the  footing 
on  which  you  are  with  God,  and  the  dispositions  and 
affections  which  you  cherish  towards  him.  Let  there 
be  no  suspense — no  hesitancy  here.  Why  indeed 
should  there  be  any?  How,  properly,  can  there  be 
any  ?  What  is  the  inquiry  ?  Are  you  at  emnity  or 
at  peace  with  God  ?  Are  you  still  guilty  and  estranged 
from  Him,  or  are  you  through  grace  reconciled  ?  Are 
you  on  the  Lord's  side,  or  on  the  world's  ? 

Are  these  not  points  which  can  be  ascertained? 
Are  they  not  points  which  should  be  ascertained? 
Was  it  not  for  this  very  end  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose, 
and  revived,  and  commanded  his  Gospel  to  be  preached, 
and  sent  forth  his  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  seal  of  your  call- 
ing and  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance, — ^that  on  these 
points  there  might  be  no  more  uncertainty,  or  ambi- 
guous wavering  between  hope  and  fear,  but  full  assur- 
ance and  perfect  peace? 

Oh  that  the  young,  while  yet  their  minds  are  keen 
and  their  hearts  are  warm,  would  consider  this — ^that 
they  would  consent  to  become  as  little  children,  and 
as  little  children,  with  full,  unhesitating  trust,  enter, 
once  for  all,  into  the  kingdom  of  God !  Be  sure  it  is 
the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  uncertainty  in  which  the 
question  of  your  personal  salvation  is  left,  that  exposes 
you  to  the  danger  of  being  tempted  to  try  Satan's 
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refuges  of  lies. .  If  only  you  once  make  trial  of  God's 
own  haven  of  rest, — the  heart  and  home  of  your  re- 
conciled Father  in  heaven, — ^no  seductions  of  an  evil 
world,  no  sophistries  of  a  corrupt  religion,  will  ever 
prevail  with  you  to  seek  other  relief  from  sin,  or  other 
comfort  in  sorrow,  than  Grod's  free  grace  affords.  K 
only  you  once  realize,  in  your  own  experience,  the 
blessed  gladness  and  unutterable  joy  of  that  hour  when, 
seeing  you  afar  off,  as  with  trembling  steps  you  ven- 
ture on  the  experiment  of  a  return  to  himself,  your 
Father  meets  you  and  takes  you  into  his  arms,  and 
with  not  a  word  or  a  look  of  upbraiding  makes  you  at 
once  and  for  ever  his  dear  child — ^never,  0  never  after- 
wards, would  you  dream  of  going  back  to  the  husks 
which  you  would  once  fain  have  eaten. 

And  if  any  poor  formalist  would  persuade  you  that  it 
was  the  ring  on  your  finger,  or  the  robe  on  your  shoul- 
ders, or  the  shoes  on  your  feet,  that  constituted  your  title 
to  your  Father's  favour,  and  gave  you  a  place  in  your 
Father's  house — ^o !  you  would  indignantly  exclaim — 
not  these ! — all  precious  as  they  are,  and  dearly  as  I 
prize  them,  in  their  right  place,  as  seals  and  pledges 
of  my  Father's  kindness ; — not  these!  .  If  they  are  to 
be  so  spoken  of  and  so  applied,  I  cast  them  as  worth- 
less baubles  away.  !N^ot  these  at  all  are  the  warrant 
or  ground  of  my  assurance — not  any  such  gifts  dis- 
pensed, or  offices  rendered,  by  my  Father's  servants — 
but  the  free  love  and  sure  word  of  my  Father  himself, 
as  in  the  warmth  of  his  embrace  I  feel  the  kiss  of  re- 
conciliation on  my  lips,  and  he^r  his  own  gracious  ac- 
cents thrilling  through  all  my  frame,  "  This  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

We  exhort  you  to  seek  assurance  before  Grod ;  to  be 
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satisfied  with  nothing  but  assurance.  We  press  this 
upon  you^  not  only  as  a  privilege  to  be  desired^  but  as 
a  duty  to  be  discharged.  It  is  your  only  safety  amid 
the  divers  and  strange  doctrines  with  which  men  are 
carried  about ; — it  is  your  only  safety  amid  the  mani- 
fold devices  of  Satan ; — ^it  is  your  only  defence  against 
mental  anarchy  on  the  one  hand^  and  mental  bondage 
on  the  other — ^to  have  early  and  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained for  yourselves  the  truth  of  God^  and  your  own 
position  before  God — to  have  proved  all  things^  and 
to  be  holding  fast  that  which  is  good. 

Be  not  afraid,  in  this  matter,  to  go  directly  to  the 
point ;  to  deal  directly  with  God,  and  suflter  God  to 
deal  directly  with  you.  Be  sure  that  "  the  truth  in 
the  inward  parts  '*  which  God  "  desireth,"  and  which 
his  own  Spirit  of  truth  implants — ^meeting  with  the 
truth  which  came,  with  grace,  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  the  same  Spirit  of  truth  manifests  to  the  con- 
science— ^this  truth  within,  meeting  with  that  truth 
from  without,  and  recognising  its  majesty  and  its  right 
to  rule, — ^must  insure  conviction,  so  that  your  soul  may 
return  unto  its  rest  when  the  Lord  hath  dealt  boun- 
tifully with  you — ^and  must  give  also  enlargement  of 
heart,  so  that  you  may  run  in  the  way  of  his  precepts, 
and  walk  at  liberty  when  you  have  respect  to  all  his 
commandments.  Pilate,  in  his  helpless  embarrassment, 
may  ask,  ''What  is  truth?"  Priest,  or  prelate,  or  holy 
father,  in  his  fond  dotage  or  lordly  pride,  may  bid  you 
take  the  truth  on  .trust  from  him  or  from  his  Church, 
and  tell  you  that  otherwise  you  can  have  no  reply  to 
Pilate's  question  at  all.  But  ''if  ye  continue  in  Christ's 
words,  then  are  ye  his  disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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Such  is  the  importance^  generally^  of  your  learning 
early  to  ^^  prove  9II  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good." 

11.  But  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  aspect  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  coming  events  in 
which  you  may  have  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
which  are  even  now  casting  their  shadows  before,  with- 
out perceiving  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  in  which  you 
will  have  peculiar  need  of  searching  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment to  prove  all  things,  as  well  as  of  prompt  and 
resolute  determination  to  hold  &8t  that  which  is  good. 
Both  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereimto  you  do 
well  to  take  heed,  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  whether 
viewed  nationally  or  ecclesiastically,  indicate  a  momen- 
tous era.* 

1.  On  the  sm*e  word  of  prophecy  we  cannot  trust 
ourselves  at  present  to  enlarge ;  but  by  almost  universal 
consent,  that  word  is  now  interpreted,  as  in  several 
distinct  streams  of  light,  converging  and  concentrating 
in  the  focus  of  this  age  of  ours,  and  these  years  on 
which  we  are  entering.  Thus,  we  are  undoubtedly 
living  near  the  close  of  the  last  of  the  four  empires 
which  Daniel  saw  in  vision,  before  the  kingdom  on 
earth  was  given  to  Messiah  and  the  saints  of  .the  Most 
High.  Then,  as  to  the  several  series  or  orders  of  events 

*  I  retain,  with  hesitation^  the  remarks  that  follow,  written  in  the  jear 
1842,  referring  to  the  Appendix,  notes  B  and  G,  for  some  explanatory 
observations.  I  am  doubtful  of  mj  particular  prophetical  interpretations, 
— more  than  doubtful  of  the  second, — ^but  yet  confident  in  the  general 
scope  of  prophecy  as  identifying  the  age  we  live  in.  And  as  to  the  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  reflections,  whatever  changes, — and  they  are  many 
and  momentous, — ^have  since  occurred,  seem  only  to  make  the  present 
time  the  more  ominous  for  its  deceitful  calm. 
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foretold  in  the  Revelation^  under  the  seven  seals^  the 
seven  trumpets^  and  the  seven  vials — ^the  seventh  seal, 
as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  opened ;  the  sixth 
trumpet,  or  second  woe*trumpet,  has  sounded,  and  the 
third  cometh  quickly;  and  beginning  at  the  French 
Bevolution  of  last  century,  and  coming  down  through 
(1.)  the  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  (2.)  the  Eeign  of  Ter- 
ror, (3.)  the  wars  of  !N^apoleon,  (4,)  the  rise  and  fall 
of  his  empire,  and  (5.)  the  dark  troubles  which  have 
since  wasted  all  the  Popish  countries  of  Europe,  we 
trace  the  pouring  out  of  the  first  five  vials,  and  can- 
not but  identify  the  sixth — ^the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  east,  and  the  going  forth  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  west — ^with  our  own  most  ominous  times 
(TRev,  xvi.  12-1 4),  All  these  concurrent  calculations 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  that  scene  of  judgment 
and  victory,  with  which  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and 
the  vials  severally  end ;  and  there  are,  besides,  two  in- 
termediate or  parenthetical  visions  in  the  Bevelation, 
which  now  manifestly  await  their  fulfilment : — ^the  pro- 
phesying of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi,  1-13),  and  the 
persecution  of  the  woman,  representing  the  Church  in 
the  wilderness,  by  the  dragon,  and  the  two  beasts  to 
which,  successively,  the  dragon  gives  his  power  (ch. 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.) 

Thus,  on  several  grounds,  the  critical  nature  of  this 
present  age,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  prophecy, 
may  be  made  apparent,  and  more  particularly  its 
critical  nature  as  an  age  when  a  war  of  opinions  and 
principles  may  be  expected, — ^in  which  there  will  be 
need  of  decision  and  boldness,  ^'  to  prove  all  things, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

If,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  we  measure  the 
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progress  of  events  by  the  seyen  last  plagues — thd 
pouring  out  of  the  sixth  vial^  at  which  stage  we  seem 
to  have  arrived^  marks  a  strange  interval  of  apparent 
quietness^  but  of  real  though  silent  movement.  Com  • 
paratively^  there  is  repose ;  and  exemption  from  the 
plagues  of  the  corroding  sore,— the  bloodstained  sea, 
— ^the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  bloodstained  also, 
— ^the  scorching  sun, — ^the  darkness,  with  its  gnawing 
pain  and  blasphemy.  These  torments  are  over,  and  a 
period  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  outward  con- 
vulsions succeeds.  A  great  river  wasting  insensibly 
away, — three  unclean  spirits  insidiously  stealing  forth, 
— ^these  are  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  east  and 
west  respectively.  The  Turkish  Empire  falling  to 
pieces,  not  by  external  violence,  but  by  mere  inward 
decay,  sufficiently  identifies  the  one  sign ;  the  marvel- 
lous advance  and  insinuating  power  of  false  principles, 
which  but  lately  men  had  almost  ceased  to  fear, — ^the 
principles  of  Atheistic  hcense,  of  civil  anarchy  and 
misrule,  and  above  all,  of  spiritual  superstition,  issuing 
in  new  force,  and  with  unprecedented  subtlety,  from 
what  seemed  to  be  the  worn-out  forms  of  error, — ^too 
plainly  fulfil  the  other. 

Again,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  look  to  the  history 
of  the  witnesses,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
period  of  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth  is  drawing  to 
a  close ;  and  we  may  expect  the  fulfilment  of  what  is 
intimated  under  the  figure  of  their  being  killed,  lying 
unburied  for  a  time,  and  thereafter  being  raised  again. 
For  not  only  does  the  expression,  "  when  they  shall 
have  finished  their  testimony,"  lead  us  to  place  their 
mystical  death  near  the  end  of  their  prophesying;  but 
this  interpretation  is  still  further  confirmed,  by  the 
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immediate  connection  of  their  rising  again  with  the 
judgments  which  indicate  the  quick  coming  of  the  last 
woe.  The  slaying  of  the  witnesses  by  the  beast^ — ^the 
temporary  suppression  of  their  testimony  by  Popish  or 
semi-Popish  power, — ^may  be  regarded  as  not  far  dis- 
tant; and  viewing  the  number  two  as  denoting  a  select, 
but  sufficient,  company  of  witnesses,  peculiarly  set 
apart  from  the  general  body  of  believers,  who,  though 
sealed  and  secured  against  its  fatal  influence,  are  yet 
mingled  more  or  less  with  anti-Christian  corruption,— 
considering  these  two  witnesses  as  representing  certain 
Churches  or  Christians  eminently  distinguished  for 
position  and  privilege,  and  called  to  complete  a  very 
conspicuous  testimony  for  the  truth  of  Christ  and  his 
kingly  crown, — and  noting,  moreover,  the  apparent 
tendency  of  the  influences  now  at  work,  in  Church  and 
State,  in  Britain, — ^it  is  no  wild  conjecture,  but  a  solemn 
and  not  improbable  anticipation,  to  which  it  were  well 
to  give  heed,  which  would  warn  the  faithful  servants  of 
God  in  these  lands,  with  whatever  communion  they 
may  be  connected,  to  stand  prepared  for  the  sharp 
trial  of  their  constancy,  and  the  short  triumph  over 
their  cause,  which  anti-Christian  principles  and  anti- 
Christian  power  may  be  destined,  sooner  than  many 
think,  not  only  to  attempt,  but  to  achieve. 

To  this  application,  however,  of  a  difficult  prophecy, 
we  attach  less  weight  than  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  third  place,  using  as  our  chart  the  compen- 
dious history  of  the  true  Church  in  her  wilderness  con- 
dition, during  the  period  of  1260  days,  that  is,  years, 
during  which  the  witnesses  prophesy  in  sackcloth  (Rev. 
xii.), — connecting  this  history  with  the  comprehensive 
view  given  of  the  earthly  and  bestial  powers,  whether 
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secular  or  spiritual^  by  which  the  Church  is  persecuted 
(Bev.  xiii.}^  as  well  as  with  the  account  of  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  (Bev.  xiv.}; — ^taking  these  chapters 
together  as  a  brief  but  complete  view  of  the  Church's 
fortunes  in  the  warfare  with  her  adversary,  down  to  the 
end  of  this  age  or  dispensation, — ^we  still  arriye  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  time  of  the  final  and  fiercest  trial 
draws  near.  Li  particulai^  notwithstanding  the  different 
yiew  taken  of  it  by  many  expositors,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  second  beast  (xiii. 
11-17)>  with  its  lamb-hke  form  and  its  dragon  words — 
its  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  first  beast,  that  had  been 
wounded,  but  yet  healed — its  making  an  image  to  the 
first  beast,  and  putting  life  into  the  dead  form — ^its 
wonder-working  power,  and  exclusive  and  intolerant 
spirit,— to  the  system  which,  in  our  own  day,  improv- 
ing  upon  Popery,  adapting  it  skilfully  to  the  times, 
and  reviving  its  Ufeless  framework,  threatens  to  deal 
more  severely  with  the  true  Church  and  people  of 
Grod,  and  to  inflict  a  sorer  wound  on  Christ's  cause, 
than  even  naked  Popery  itself  could  now  ventm*e  to 
do.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  contempo- 
raneously with  this  wonderful  manifestation,  we  have 
the  company  of  the  uncontaminated  followers  of  the 
Lamb  gathered  on  Mount  Zion,  the  universal  diffiision 
of  the  blessed  gospel  over  all  the  esurth,  the  cry  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  annoimcement  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (Bev.  xiv.)  Clearly,  it  is  a  search- 
ing and  sifting  time,  when  men  must  be  no  longer 
neutral,  but  must  take  their  side. 

Such  are  the  prospects  before  us,  as  darkly,  but  yet 
significantly,  intimated  in  the  sure  word  of  prophecy. 

2.  And  with  these  prophetical  intimations,  who  can 
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fail  to  see  that  the  actual  signs  of  the  times  remarkably 

harmonize  f 

• 

Let  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  nations  be  observed, 
and  especially  his  dealings  with  our  own  nation,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  with  reference  as  well  to 
ancient  privileges  as  to  recent  deliverances,  ^'  He  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  any  people."  Mark  the  imprece- 
dented  and  most  unlooked-for  pause,  or  hush,  in  the 
progress  of  public  afiairs,  at  home  and  abroad.  Every 
where  there  are  the  indications  of  increased  security 
and  prolonged  peace.  A  stronger  government  than, 
for  years,  this  country  has  seen,  has  established  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  has  had  its  arms  and  its  diplo- 
macy crowned  with  success  abroad.  But  yesterday  it 
might  be  said  that  the  fabric  of  Britain's  greatness,  in 
her  internal  order  and  foreign  empire,  was  shaken  to 
its  centre.  The  masses  were  in  motion,  soaded  by 
preying  poverty  and  ™t;  »nd  .n  U.e  rin'and  J- 
shine  of  a  month  in  harvest,  the  question  of  insurrec- 
tion all  over  the  land  seemed  for  a  time  to  turn.  All 
men  were  at  a  loss,  and  with  blank  countenances  re- 
cited to  one  another  the  weary  tale  of  manufacturing 
stagnation  and  commercial  failure; — and  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  empire  seemed  to  be  equally  preca- 
rious. Our  peace  with  France,  threatened  every  day 
by  the  license  of  a  democratical  press,  depended  appa- 
rently  on  the  hreath  of  a  single  sagacious  man_the 
master  statesman  of  the  day,  who,  on  a  popular  throne, 
has  the  wisdom  to  remember,  and  the  courage  to  apply^ 
the  hardly-learned  maxims  of  his  poverty  and  exile. 
With  America  the  cause  of  war  was  flagrant,  and  the 
adjustment,  by  treaty,  of  our  territorial  dispute  weU- 
nigh  given  up  as  hopeless.     Even  with  Bussia  occa- 
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sions  of  offence  were  rife;  and  in  China  and  India, 
wars  that  threatened  our  whole  commercial  empire  with 
niin^  were  hotly  raging.  Kow^  how  marvellously  has 
this  whole  tempest  been  stilled !  The  tumult  of 
the  people  is  sunk,  as  it  would  seem^  comparatively 
into  sullen  silence  ;  the  disgrace  of  Affghanistan  is^  in 
military  language^  retrieved;  China,  as  they  say,  is 
brought  to  reason;  the  boundary  question  has  been 
settled ;  France,  America,  and  Bussia,  are  all  on  terms 
of  most  courteous  firiendship.* 

And  what  are  the  men  of  power  and  policy  among 
us  saying  to  these  things  ?  Are  they  seriously  laying 
them  to  heart,  as  instances  of  God's  special  long-suffer- 
ing and  forbearance  ?  and  are  they  considering  what 
this  ominous  pause  may  portend?  Ah!  there  are 
mutual  congratulations  in  our  streets,  and  the  bustle 
of  reviving  trade  ;  and  statesmen,  even  of  most  oppo- 
site views,  are  almost  ready  to  rejoice  over  the  subsid- 
ing of  the  recent  waves  of  poUtical  agitation,  and  to 
unite  in  upholding  the  arm  now  in  power,  which  seems 
fitted  to  wield  the  destinies  of  Britain. 

But,  alas !  are  the  causes  of  the  late  warnings  and 
chastisements,  and  the  shaking  of  the  rod  over  our  heads, 
laid  seriously  to  heart  ?  Are  the  wrongs  of  a  starving 
population,  starving  both  in  body  and  in  soul,  inquired 
into  and  redressed  ?  Are  the  sins  which  caused  our 
Eastern  wars  repented  of?  Or  is  the  savage  barbarity 
of  those  wars  deplored  ?  Or  is  our  Indian  power  turned 
to  account  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  millions  under 

*  These,  and  sabsequent  referenoes,  mutoHB  nuttandisy  with  little  diangs 
bilt  of  names,  are  applicable  still.  In  all  the  relations  in  which  oar 
country  is  here  represented  as  standing,  as  well  as  in  others  not  mentioned, 
mach  has  occurred  to  enforce  the  suggestions  here  thrown  out. 
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its  swaj?  Above  all^  is  God's  hand  seen  in  these 
things?  Is  there  any  humiliation?  any  standing  in 
awe  ?  Is  there  even  any  attempt  to  realize^  in  high 
places,  the  promises  which  but  lately  were  so  confi- 
dently made  ?  Where  is  the  opposition  to  Popery  that 
was  expected  ?  Where  the  zeal  for  scriptural  educa- 
tion, and  the  extending  of  the  pure  preaching  of  the 
Grospel  to  all  ?  What  use  is  made  of  this  season  of 
respite,  to  reach  the  root  of  recent  disorders ;  to  apply 
a  remedy  where  the  sore  really  lies ;  to  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption ;  to  break  every  yoke ;  and  to  call  upcm 
all  men  every  where  to  repent  ? 

Alas !  it  seems  as  if  all  with  one  accord  were  say- 
ing, Peace  and  safety;  and  nothing  could  awaken  them 
to  consider  their  ways.  A  certain  apathy  or  lull  has 
come  over  men's  minds,  exhausted  perhaps  by  the 
violence  of  late  excitement,  l^ow  the  universal  im- 
pression seems  to  be,  that  things  are  quietly  settling 
down  again  into  the  old  beaten  routine ;  that  the  ves- 
sel will  go  on  again  very  much  as  it  did  before  these 
storms  began ;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  lowering  cloud 
in  any  quarter  of  the  horizon,  it  will  somehow  blow 
past,  as  other  threatening  signs  have  done.  Who  now 
thinks  with  any  alarm  of  the  pestilence  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  spread  dismay  through  all  our  borders  ? 
Who  will  listen  to  forebodings  such  as  but  yesterday 
filled  all  hearts  with  fear  of  change  ? 

How  entirely  do  men  mistake  the  meaning  and 
design  of  a  season  of  forbearance !  In  its  very  nature 
it  implies  suspense,  tranquillity,  repose.  It  is  a  pause, 
but  it  is  a  pause  of  warning.  The  unwary  or  the  un- 
believing may  be  deceived  by  it  into  security.  The 
thoughtful  will  be  awakened  to  anxiety.     The  hand  of 

2  D 
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God  has  been  stretched  out  to  smite — suddenly  it  is 
arrested,  it  is  stayed*  What  means  this  putting  forth 
of  his  arm  ?  and  this  drawing  of  it  back  ?  And  what 
next  is  coming?  The  scornful  will  laugh,  and  pass  on; 
the  watchman  on  Zion's  towers  stands  in  awe,  and  is 
on  the  look-out. 

Let  the  state  of  the  Churches  also,  as  well  as  of  the 
nations,  be  considered ;  and  particrdarly  the  state  of 
the  Churches  among  ourselves.  How  dark  and  ominous 
are  the  gathering  clouds !  Take  the  two  Establish-- 
ments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  other  bodies 
of  Christians  on  the  other,  and  observe  how  critical  ia 
their  position.  In  England,  a  Popish  leaven  of  un- 
precedented subtlety  and  power,  pervading  rapidly  a 
vast  body  of  the  clergy,  and  influencing  the  whole  of 
society  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  circles, — skilful, 
almost  beyond  Jesuitism  itself,  to  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities,  and  to  wield  the  entire  power  of  litera- 
ture and  of  the  press, — is  fast  gaining  the  ascendenc^^ 
both  in  the  councils  of  rulers  and  in  the  public  mind, 
swallowing  up  or  sweeping  away  all  other  questions, — 
and  barely  enduring  for  a  time  a  feeble  evangelical 
protest.  In  Scotland,  State  power  being  ranged  against 
the  free  conscience  of  the  largest  section  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  Establishment,  is  about  to  cause  an  exten- 
sive and  probably  an  irreparable  breach;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  anticipate,  in  that  event,  any  other  than  but  a  vety 
faint  resistance,  and  only  for  a  time,  on  the  part  of  the 
body  which  remains,  to  the  sweeping  tide  already  set- 
ting in  from  the  south,  in  which,  very  soon,  all  our 
institutions  may  be  involved.  And  in  regard  to  the 
other  denominations  of  Christians  among  us,  it  may  be 
noticed  without  offence,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
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to  liave  kept  themselves  free  from  secular  and  political 
influences^  of  a  kind  unfavourable  to  their  spiritual 
prosperity,  any  more  than  the  Establishments  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn.  In  truth,  it 
must  be  confessed  as  a  sin  common  to  both,  that  they 
have  been  but  too  apt  to  mix  themselves  up,  or  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  mixed  up,  with  the  secular  politics 
of  states  and  statesmen,  while  these  continued  still 
estranged  from  Christ  and  from  his  kingdom. 

In  this  respect  the  Church  of  Ohrist  has  been 
much  to  be  pitied^  and  much  also  to  be  blamed. 
Broken  down  into  many  different  branches,  too  often 
at  variance  with  one  another, — she  has  been  tempted 
to  alliances  with  different  principles  and  parties  in 
the  struggles  of  worldly  ambition ;  and  she  has  been^ 
by  turns,  the  tool  and  victim  of  them  all.  Her  chil- 
dren, divided  among  themselves,  have  looked  to  oppo- 
site sections  of  the  world  for  aid,  and  have  lent  their 
name,  and  the  name  of  Him  whom  they  serve,  to 
dignify  and  hallow  profane  and  ignoble  strifes.  Mere 
external  and  adventitious  circumstances  have  very 
generally  determined  the  character  of  these  connec- 
tions; and  whether  any  particular  branch  of  the 
Church  should  make  common  cause  with  one  political 
party  or  another,  has  depended  very  much  upon  the 
relation  in  which  it  happened  to  stand  to  the  powers 
and  principalities  of  this  world.  Thus,  if  our  breth- 
ren who  are  not  connected  with  the  Establishments  in 
England  and  Scotland,  have  been  disposed  to  enter 
perhaps  too  keenly  into  the  movements  of  a  secular 
nature  which  have  agitated  the  popular  mind  in  our 
days, — and  if  they  are  now  experiencing,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  partial,  and  we  trust  but  temporary. 
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diminution  of  the  proper  evangelical  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  they  might  legitimately  exert  over  ihe 
spirit  of  the  times^ — ^the  same  remark  in  another 
direction^  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  those  who 
I  have  been  contending  on  the  other  side.  Undoubtedly^ 

I  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  religious  Establish- 

ments have  been  too  apt  to  lean  on  an  arm  of  flesh, 
and  to  identify  the  support  of  their  respective  opinions 
with  opposite  political  factions,  not  one  of  which  has 
really  had  in  it  any  religious  element  at  all. 

The  progress  of  events,  together  with  the  revival 
every  where  of  spiritual  earnestness,  and  the  subsiding 
of  mere  political  heats,  is  £sist  breaking  up  all  sudi 
confederacies.  The  movement  in  England  towards 
the  restoration  of  ancient  superstition, — ^the  contest  in 
Scotland,  which  is  rending  her  national  Chmrch  aaunder, 
—and  the  merging  of  many  agitating  questions  of 
secular  strife  in  the  growing  sense  of  a  conmion  dan- 
ger, threatening  the  great  principles  of  the  Befonna^ 
tion, — these  concurring  causes  are  tending  daily,  more 
and  more,  to  simplify  the  order  and  concentrate  the 
forces  of  the  final  contest,  as  it  is  even  now  begun.  A 
shifting  and  shuffling  of  existing  sects  smd  parties 
may  therefore  be  now  looked  for ;  a  breaking  up  of 
present  connections;  separations  among  old  associates; 
divisions  in  old  institutions;  and  new  combinations 
formed, — or,  at  least,  new  relations  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old.  Men  will  draw  off  to  their  respective 
sides  as  the  field  is  clearing  for  the  combat ;  and  they 
will  shake  themselves,  more  and  more,  free  from  aU 
engagements  and  entanglements  which  might  dbtraet 
or  disconcert  them.     The  merely  secular  elements 
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whicli  have  hitherto  entered  into  the  discussionB  or 
controversies,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the  world, 
will  give  place  to  what  is  spiritual,  whether  it  be 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  or  spiritual  faith 
and  patience  in  those  who  wrestle  against  it. 

Every  where  there  are  indications  of  this  turn  of 
events  among  us ;  this  tendency  of  religious  interests 
to  become  again  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and 
the  hinge  of  great  national  movements ;  and  he  must 
be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  perceive  the  probability, 
of  part  at  least,  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury being  re-enacted  in  our  own  times,  though,  as  the 
end  draws  near,  with  accelerated  speed.  But  a  few 
short  years  ago,  who  could  have  anticipated  so  marvel- 
Ions  a  resuscitation  of  the  spirit  of  Laud,  and  that  fond 
image  of  Popery,  of  which  he  was  the  patron  and  the 
martyr  ?  And  as  this  tide  sets  in  with  a  wider  sweep 
and  swell,  who  can  doubt  that  all  the  best  energies 
which  nerved  the  Puritans  will  rally  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Protestant  cause, — the  strong  tower  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  which  no  billows  of  superstition  or  of 
scepticism  can  shake  ? 

Already  it  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  that  there 
are  but  two  levers  of  real  power  to  move  the  world, — 
the  one  planted  on  Church  authority,  the  other  on  the 
preaching  of  the  ^ord.  The  earnest  religious  strife 
of  former  days  is  resumed;  and  after  a  comparatiye 
lull  of  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  weariness 
and  exhaustion  of  the  combatants  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  the  cold  indifierence  of  a  dissipated 
age,  had  laid  to  sleep  many  agitating  questions, — 
these  very  questions  are  rising  again, — and  it  appears 
that,  instead  of  being  settled  and  set  at  rest,  as  short- 
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sighted  worldly  politicians  imagined^  bj  arrangements 
of  compromise  and  expediency^ — ^they  are  to  be  can- 
yassed  anew  as  keenly  as  before,  and  to  convnlae 
society,  it  may  be,  as  severely.  If  or  is  there  any  help 
for  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  march  of  events  is  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  human  contrivances  and  plans  of 
adjustment ;  that  men  are  no  more  masters  of  them- 
selves ;  that  principles,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of 
commanding  power  have  obtained  the  mastery  over 
them ;  and  that  the  struggle  is  transferred  from  the 
arena  of  mere  secular  politics,  to  a  field  where  it  can 
be  less  easily  controlled  or  managed  by  human  skiU, 
*-€ven  the  high  field  of  a  spiritual  awakening. 

And  what,  in  these  circumstances,  are  the  prospects 
and  duties  of  the  true  Church  of  the  living  God, — ^the 
really  apostolic  society,  which,  amid  all  its  outward 
divisions,  is  one  in  the  acknowledgment  of  sovereign 
grace,  and  of  that  great  truth  of  God — ^the  free  justi- 
fication of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone?  Surely,  amid 
the  thickening  gloom,  this  ray  of  hope  may  cheer  us, 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  wiU  bring  all  who  are 
thus  like-minded  closer  together,  and  compel  them 
^  better  to  understand  one  another.  The  perils  of  a 
common  warfare,  the  pressure  of  a  common  persecu- 
tion, the  calls  of  a  common  duty  to  preach  the  Word, 
— ^to  preach  it  freely,  widely,  every  where,  and  at  all 
seasons^ — as  the  only  antidote  to  Antichristian  poison, 
the  only  salt  that  can  save  the  earthy — and,  above  aU, 
the  longings  of  a  common  hope,  even  the  hope  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  for  which  the  souls  imder  the 
altar  cry,  ^'How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  thy  saints  ?  " — ^these  com- 
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mon  ties  will  surely  draw  nearer  to  one  another  all 
who  hold  the  Head^  which  is  Christy  and  whom  Anti- 
christ would  fain  destroy !  The  true  Protestant 
Churches,  separated,  perhaps  against  their  will,  from 
connections  to  which  they  cleave,  driven  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  stript  of  secular  influence,  may  yet  be 
strong  in  the  Lord  alone,  having  his  own  assurance, 
^'Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 


But,  whatever  may  be  the  prospects  of  spiritual 
Ohristianity  in  the  contest  which  is  manifestly  thick- 
ening, one  thing  is  clear,  that  these  are  not  times  for 
indecision  and  neutrality.  They  are  not  the  times  for 
waverers.  They  demand  a  mind  made  up  and  a  heart 
established.  They  are  not  to  be  encountered  by  men 
driven  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine—unfixed, 
unsettled,  uncommitted.  The  adversary,  to  be  met 
in  these  days,  is  not  a  spirit  of  careless  doubt,  but  a 
spirit  of  earnest  beUef.  The  age  of  indifference,  which 
would  let  the  world  pass,  and  take  all  things  easily, 
as  they  happen  to  fall  out,  is  past  and  over.  Days  of 
greater  seriousness  and  intensity,  both  of  feeling  and 
of  action,  are  at  hand^ 

How  the  present  pause  in  public  affairs  may  end, — 
in  what  quarter  the  smouldering  fire  may  burst  forth 
through  the  treacherous  ashes  on  which  we  tread, — 
what  new  and  strange  revolutions  await  the  chosen 
land,  again  becoming  so  marvellously  the  centre  of  the 
world,-what  issues  hang  on  those  wild  Syrian  raids, 
of  which  rumours  reach  us  daily, — and  to  what  the  in- 
trigues and  quarrels  of  the  neighbouring  potentates 
tend;-.and  again,  in  the  west,  what  sudden  sound  is 
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to  break  the  stillness^  or  where  the  muttered  thunder 
of  the  overhanging  clouds  is  to  burst — such  questions 
it  were  idle  to  entertain.  It  is  enough  that  all  men 
may  see^  on  every  side,  materials  of  combustion  readj^ 
such  as  a  single  casual  spark, — a  monarch's  death,  or 
a  popular  tumult, — ^may  in  a  moment  kindle  into  a 
wide-wasting  flame.  In  religious  affairs,  also,  there  may 
be  unexpected  turns.  A  crisis,  apparently  imminent^ 
may  seem  to  be,  for  a  time,  averted ;  breaches  seem- 
ingly irreparable,  may  be  more  or  less  slightly  healed ; 
contentions  may  be  prolonged ;  schemes  of  adjustment 
may  be  tried ;  delays  may  intervene,  and  vicissitudes 
of  hope  and  fear ;  and  men  may  be^in  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  it  has  been  a  false  alarm  which  has  been 
given,  and  that  things  are  somehow  to  right  them- 
selves after  aU.  It  is  the  common  delusion,  '^  All  things 
continue  as  they  were ;  the  Lord  delayeth  his  coming." 
But  be  not  ye  deceived.  The  Lord  is  at  hand. 
Satan,  knowing  that  his  time  is  short,  will  ply  his  most 
insidious  arts,  if  by  any  means  he  may  seduce  the  very 
elect ;  and  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  of  those  who 
shall  be  saved, — "  yet  so  as  by  fire," — ^may  be  en- 
tangled in  his  snares.  But  let  those  who  are  on  the 
Lord's  side  be  prompt  and  firm :  let  the  heart  be  dis- 
tracted by  no  doubtful  choice :  let  the  trumpet  give 
no  uncertain  sound :  let  the  present  pause  be  improved 
to  the  utmost :  let  the  Gospel  be  widely  and  purely 
preached :  let  coimtries,  now  open  for  missionary  effort, 
be  visited :  let  fields,  white  already  unto  the  harvest, 
be  occupied:  let  the  youth  of  every  profession  be 
up  and  doing :  let  professional  fame  be  postponed  to 
Christian  usefulness,  and  professional  skill  be  turned 
to  spiritual  account:  let  selfish  thoughts  of  ease  and 
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aggrandizement^  such  as  suit  quiet  times^  give  place  to 
self-denying  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 
Assuredly  the  hour  is  come  when  there  can  be  no 
halting  between  two  opinions.  *'  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve."  And  do  so,  with  this  saying  of 
the  Lord  himself  full  before  you, — a  saying  peculiarly 
applicable  in  critical  seasons :  '^  He  that  is  not  with 
me,  is  against  me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me, 
scattereth  abroad." 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Pabt  Fibst. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

That  "union  is  strength,"  is  a  maxim  universaUy  ad^ 
mitted;  with  which,  however,  "the  children  of  this 
world  are,  in  their  generation,"  more  familiar — or  at 
least  they  act  on  it  more  faithAilIy — "  than  the  chUdreu 
of  light."  The  god  of  this  world  claims  the  principle 
as  his  own ;  and  in  his  policy  this  feature  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  is  peculiarly  conspicuous ;  present- 
ing too  generally,  in  this  respect,  a  melancholy  contrast 
to  the  disorder  reigning  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Our 
Lord  gives  the  great  enemy  fiill  credit  for  this  wisdom, 
when  he  speaks  of  Satan  as  too  sagacious  not  to  know 
"  that  a  house  divideth  against  itself  falleth,"  and  that 
internal  division,  therefore,  must  he  &.tal  to  his  king- 
dom ;  while,  in  reference  to  his  own  followers,  it  might 
almost  he  thought  that  the  law,  as  well  as  the  explanation 
of  their  present  state,  was  to  he  found  in  that  ominous 
oracle,  "Smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered." 

This  element  of  weakness  in  the  Christian  cause  is 
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no  discovery, — having  been  a  frequent  subject  of 
lamentation  ever  since  Paul  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  factions  springing  up  in  the  Church  at  Corinth. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  present  crisis  and 
exigency  of  spiritual  af&irs,  the  attention  of  men  is 
more  anxiously  turned  to  this  scandal  or  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  progress,  and  a  more 
intense  desire  is  felt  for  its  removal.  There  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  unity,  such  as  has  not  been  hitherto  experi- 
enced, at  least  in  the  same  degree ; — a  growing  im- 
patience of  those  divisions  and  separations,  in  which 
many  were  accustomed  to  acquiesce  as  inevitable  in- 
cidents in  the  free  march  of  mind,  if  not  even  valuable 
and  desirable  as  proofs  of  that  very  freedom ;  and  every 
where  there  is  a  disposition  to  ask,  if  this  chequered 
aspect,  this  party-coloured  blazoniy,  this  crossing  and 
recrossing  of  conflicting  lines  and  'clashing  ranks,  be 
indeed  the  spectacle  which  the  Captain  of  Salvation 
designed  his  field  of  battle  to  exhibit.  And  hence  the 
solicitous  inquiry,  if  no  means  can  be  found  to  rally 
the  broken  army  by  some  trumpet  no  longer  of  uncer- 
tain sound,  and  by  some  other  name  than  either  Paul, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas. 

This  general  longing  is  perhaps,  in  a  religious  view, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  times :  and 
it  would  be  ingratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  author,  not 
of  confrision  but  of  order,  were  we  not  to  hail  it  as  a 
token  for  good.  It  is  the  instinct  of  brotherly  love, 
implanted  and  revived  in  Christian  breasts  by  the  Lord 
himself,  the  Spirit ;  and  the  very  awakening  of  it,  at 
any  time,  to  unwonted  energy  and  intensity,  is  an  in- 
dication that  its  gratification  may  be  expected  to  be 
within  reach.     For  the  Lord  does  not  whet  any  spirit- 
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ual  appetite  merely  that  it  may  suffer  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  a  tantalizing  delay  :  his  having  whetted  it^  is 
of  itself  an  evidence  that  he  has  its  appropriate  aliment 
at  hand.  Thus^  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  a  general 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation^  accompanied 
hy  the  desire  of  it^  and  a  conviction  that^  in  some  way 
or  other,  it  would  come,^receded  and  paved  the  way 
for  Luther's  republication  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  gospel  of  his  grace.  And  if,  as  has  been  said,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
demands  an  apostolic  mission  on  behalf  of  John's 
chosen  theme,  love,  and  the  divine  fellowship  of  love 
— similar  to  that  which  Luther,  following  in  the  steps 
of  Paul,  accomplished  on  behalf  of  faith,  and  the  free 
justification  which  faith  appropriates, — ^the  feeling  of 
that  necessity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  God,  is  the  sore 
presage  of  its  being  speedily  and  adequately  met. 

For  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  is  usually  in  the 
more  secubr  movements  of  this  world :  when  the  hour 
comes,  so  also  does  the  man.  Events,  for  a  time,  seem 
to  shoot  ahead  of  the  agents,  and  instruments,  andavail- 
able  resources  that  maybe  reckoned  on.  They  get  beyond 
the  management  of  the  ordinaxy  run  of  statesmen  and 
churchmen,  who,  while  at  home  in  dealing  with  the 
everyday  common  pkces  of  self-interest,  and  the  m^ 
chanical  routine  of  politics  and  priestcraft,  are  at  a  stand 
when  any  spiritual  element,  whether  satanic  or  divine, 
asserts  its'  commanding  power,  either  over  the  goaded 
despair  of  starving  multitudes,  or  over  the  holy  enthu- 
siasm of  souls  true  to  their  God.  Then  comes  the 
feeling  of  a  void — a  sort  of  desiderium — ^withhope,  more- 
over, that  when  the  set  time  arrives  there  will  be  fitting 
men  and  means,   and   a  patent  door  and  way*    Nor 
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need  any  surer  sign   be  asked  of   a  revolution  or 
a  reformation  being  nigh,  even  at  the  gate. 

Something  like  this  sign  may  be  observed  in  the 
civil  horizon, — ^the  red  and  lowering  sky  betokening 
foul  weather,  and  occasioning  already  ''  on  the  earth, 
distress  of  nations,  and  perplexity."  And,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  present  feeling  of  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  as  a  similar  and  corresponding  indication, 
but,  let  us  hope,  of  happier  prognostication ;  being  like 
a  streak  of  red,  however  faint,  breaking  the  evening 
and  western  clouds,  and  giving  some  good  promise  of 
"fair  weather"  on  the  morrow. 

But  the  very  hopefulness  of  these  symptoms,  as  in- 
dicating a  preparation  for  the  appointed  and  appro- 
priate cure,  may  awaken  anxiety  lest — as  often  happens 
•m  the  physical  frame  when  empirical  treatmer»t  is  im- 
patiently  resorted  to— the  influence  of  wholesome  reme- 
dies, and  of  nature's  healing  energy  (vis  medicatrix  natu^ 
r{8)y  be  marred  and  hindered  in  the  body  ecclesiastical. 
For  as  it  is  true  of  those  human  passions  which  occa- 
sion "  strifes,  divisions,  heresies,"  in  the  Church,  that 
"  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God ; "  so  also  it  may  be  said  of  that  human  policy, 
fertile  in  expedients  and  intolerant  of  difficulty  or 
opposition,  which  would  have  its  plausible  scheme  of 
compromise,  or  its  concordat  of  enforced  silence  and 
forbearance,  swallowed  on  the  instant,  whole,  by  hesi- 
tating and  reluctant  consciences, — ^that  in  this  work, 
pre-eminently,  of  making  the  Church  one,  as  in  the 
work  of  making  a  Church  at  all,  "  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  foolishness  with  men,"  and  the  wisdom  of  men  fool- 
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ishness  with  God.  Too  often^  by  such  patching,  the 
rent  is  made  worse.  The  experiment  tried  in  Britain 
by  the  house  of  Stuart^  and  repeated^  in  better  faith 
and  by  a  more  Protestant  king^  in  our  own  day,  proves 
how  little  the  craft  or  might  of  statesmanship  can  do 
in  such  a  task;  for  assuredly,  though  conventicles, 
field-meetings,  the  signing  of  covenants,  and  the  raids 
of  dragoons,  have  not  been  heard  of  in  Prussia,  her 
Church — of  which  it  can  scarcely,  in  apostolic  sense, 
be  said  that  it  is  ''fitly  joined  together"  firom  the 
Head,  and  ''  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
pUeth" — ^would  seem  to  be  any  thing  but  quiet  and  at 
rest.  For,  in  such  instances,  the  cementing  glue  hav- 
ing failed  to  draw  the  parts  together  within,  or  to  form 
any  internal  cohesion  of  mutual  afiinity  among  them, 
it  needs  but  the  relaxing— or,  which  will  do  equally 
well,  the  tightening  a  little — of  the  cords  of  that  exter- 
nal force  which  compresses  them,  to  cause,  with  more  or 
less  of  noise  and  violence,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  fall- 
ing asunder — or  the  bursting  asunder— of  materials  too 
incompatible,  as  it  turns  out,  to  be  formed  into  one 
mass ; — ^unless  indeed  it  be  by  their  being  melted  down 
anew,  and  welded  together  in  the  holy  fire  of  Divine 
love — ^the  purifying  and  perfecting  furnace  of  Him  who 
is  to  sit  as  a  Befiner. 

Not  have  schemes  of  alliance  and  incorporation, 
proposed  by  sections  of  the  Church  themselves,  suc- 
ceeded much  better  than  attempts  made  to  impose 
uniformity  by  authority.  They  have  as  often  at  the 
least  caused  new  breaches,  as  healed,  and  that  but 
slightly,  the  former  hurt.  For  it  would  seem  that  the 
metal  of  which  the  Church,  as  the  image  of  Christ,  is 
constructed,  is  of  so  pure  and  fine  an  ore, — ^fashioned 
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tried^  purged^  and  proved  by  Him  whose  baptism  is 
not  with  water^  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
— that,  when  once  it  is  unhappily  broken,  no  artificial 
bandages  can  be  contrived,  nor  any  patent  cement,  of 
tenacity  enough  to  keep  the  shivered  fragments  to- 
gether. The  whole  must  again  be  cast,  not  into  any 
feeble  and  formal  cnicible  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
alchymy,  but  into  the  strong  furnace  of  the  burning 
love  of  God  himself; — and  that  will  make  them  one. 

Thus,  while  the  policy  of  man  is  to  bring  the  parts 
of  the  broken  vessel  to  one  another,  to  adjust  and  fit 
them  accurately  together,  to  make  out  a  close  corres- 
pondence among  them,  and  to  apply  such  influences 
as  may  effect  a  combination ;  the  plan  of  God  may  be 
very  much  the  reverse, — ^to  begin  anew,  as  the  potter 
at  the  wheel,  resolving  all  the  fragments,  and  fusing 
them  down  into  their  original  and  elementary  state  of 
{dastic  clay,  and  so  to  reconstruct,  with  all  the  fi*esh- 
ness  of  its  first  beauty,  without  the  seam  or  scar  of  a 
single  chink,  "without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,"  the  vessel  fitted  for  the  Master's  use,  which  is 
to  be  "  presented  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory,  with  exceeding  joy." 

We  are  fetr,  indeed,  from  undervalmng  the  import- 
ance of  a  good  understanding  among  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ :  every  movement  tend- 
ing to  bring  them  more  closely  together  is  to  be  hailed 
with  gratitude,  and  faithfully  improved  and  followed 
out;  and  the  removal  of  causes  of  offence  and  ob- 
stacles to  union  is  a  labour  worthy  of  the  highest  style 
of  Christian  philanthropy.  To  see  the  different  bands 
of  the  Lord's  volunteers,  "  the  people  made  willing  in 
the  day  of  his  power,"  no  longer  taking  up  their  seve-  • 
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ral  positions  for  a  cross-fire  on  one  another's  ranks, 
but  falling  into  compact  order  and  array  for  encoun- 
tering the  common  enemy^  would  inspire  with  new 
courage  the  whole  army  of  the  faithful,  and  might  go 
far  to  change  the  current  of  the  fight.  The  merging 
also,  or  blending  into  one  massier  column,  of  two  or 
more  detached  companies,  when  the  distinctive  emblems 
of  their  respective  banners  are  incorporated  in  a  com- 
mon standard,  is,  a  pure  and  peaceful  triumph  of  bro- 
therly love.  At  the  same  time,  while  '^  the  best  gifts  " 
of  this  sort  are  "  to  be  coveted  earnestly,"  the  Word  of 
God  seems  to  ''show  a  more  excellent  way;"  for  here^ 
as  in  every  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  ''his 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts."  The  unity,  or  union,  to  which  we  find 
Holy  Scripture  attaching  such  vast  importance,  and 
with  which  it  is  ever  connecting  the  progress  and 
triumph  of  the  truth,  is  something  difierent  from  co- 
operation, or  combination,  or  incorporation.  To  a 
large  extent  it  may  be  consistent,  even  now,  with  much 
honest  diversity  and  many  conscientious  divisions ;  and 
in  its  ultimate  perfection,  it  may  be  ushered  in,  for  any 
thing  we  can  tell,  not  by  new  alliances  but  by  new 
separations — ^not  by  agglomeration,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  so  much  as  by  a  process  of  decomposition ;  a 
process  which  shall  begin  with  taking  down  existing 
structures,  that  the  choicest  of  their  materials  may  be 
taken  out  for  a  new  and  better  building ;  melting  and 
resolving  into  their  elements  the  bodies  which  now 
mutually  attract  and  repel  one  another,  that  the  pre- 
sent economy,  with  its  general  mixture  of  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly,  being  dissolved,  a  holier  system  may 
*  emerge,  wherein  all  shall  be  one,  even  as  God  is  one. 
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It  is  the  subtle  artifice  of  Popery — ^that  masterpiece 
of  Satan's  policy — to  gather  together  into  one  all  sorts 
of  discordant  principles  and  energies.      It  can  avail 
itself  of  the  power  which,  through  its  usurped  control 
of  both  worlds,  it  has,  not  only  over  ignorance  and 
blind  fear,  but  over  the  secular  shrewdness  that  would 
purchase  indulgence,  as  well  as  the  philosophic  wisdom 
that  would  compound  for  secret  scorn  by  open  cere- 
mony, and  mask  the  sardonic  smile  of  universal  scepti- 
cism under  the  cloak  of  a  feigned  or  formal  homage 
to  whatever  worship  may  be  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  real  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God.    Thus  Popery 
can  subordinate  all  its  various  tools  and  instruments  to 
the  uniformity  of  a  common  routine,  and  the  unity  of  a 
common  aim.     But  true  Christianity  has  no  such  faci- 
lities ;  and  it  would  be  but  a  poor  and  clumsy  imita- 
tion— a  bungling  mimicry  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity — 
were  we  to  attempt  to  place  the  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical brotherhood  on  any  thing  like  the  same  footing 
with  the  enforced  and  artificial  compactness  of  the 
great  army  of  the  ^^  man  of  sin."     The  free  followers 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  must  be  otherwise  bound  and 
knit  together.     For  the  principle  which  makes  them 
in  a  measure  one,  even  now,  amid  all  their  separa- 
tions ; — ^the  principle   which  will   make   them  more 
completely  one  at  last,  when,  after  still  further  sifting, 
the  little  flock,   scattered   and   dispersed  it  may  be 
from  many  of  their  present  combinations,  shall  come 
together  as  stricken  sheep  in  the  storm ; — the  principle 
of  that  unity  which  alone,  as  it  is  more  or  less  realized 
and  developed,  can  be  expected  to  tell  on  the  world; — is 
that  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Saviour's  prayer :  "  That 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
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I  in  thee^  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  beUeve  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  passage  of  scripture 
which  most  directly  bears  upon  our  present  subject — 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  by  John ;  and^ 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  practical  discussion  of 
that  subject,  it  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  attempt  a 
general  analysis  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the  union^ 
or  unity,  of  his  people,  which  may  be  held  to  be  im- 
plied in  this  most  precious  specimen  of  the  intercession 
of  our  Lord. 

The  two  principal  objects  presented  to  our  yiew  in 
this  prayer,  are  the  world  and  the  Church ;  and  our 
attention  is  called  to  their  respective  characteristics 
and  mutual  relations. 

The  world  evidently  has  a  place  in  the  Saviour's 
regard  as  he  pours  out  his  soul  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  is  far  from  being  indifferent  to  its  welfare  and 
salvation.  On  the  contrary,  his  heart  is  much  set  on 
the  world's  being  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  himself 
and  of  his  Father ; — as  well  for  the  glory  of  God  as 
for  the  good  of  the  world  itself.  Hence  the  earnest 
and  repeated  importunity  with  which  he  makes  suppU- 
cation  to  this  effect :  "  That  the  world  may  beUeve 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  " — '^  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,"  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me — "  as  thou  hast  loved  me  " 
(ver.  21  and  23).  Thus  fervently  he  desires  that 
result,  as  the  very  end  for  which  he  prays  that  his 
people's  unity  in  himself  may  be  made  perfect. 

!N^ow  this  WORLD,  respecting  whose  belief  in  his  own 
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mission  and  knowledge  of  his  Father's  love^  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  we  see  in  the  close  of  this  prayer,  manifests 
so  much  concern,  is  the  same  society  or  system  which 
has  been  repeatedly  ref^^rred  to  and  identified  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  it.     It  is  there  described,  first,  as 
if  it  were  the  quarry  out  of  which  the  Church,  consisting 
of  the  elect  of  God,  is  hewn  : — "  I  have  manifested  thy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gayest  me  out  of  the 
world :   thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ; 
and  they  have  kept  thy  word.    Now  they  have  known 
that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me  are  of 
thee.    For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them,  and 
have  known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and 
they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me"  (ver.  6-8). 
Secondly,  it  is  represented  almost  as  the  dross,  left 
out  of  the   refiner's  reckoning  when  he  is  anxious 
about  the  preservation  and  purification  of  the  true 
metal — the  real  and  genuine  ore : — "  I  pray  for  them  : 
I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine.     And  all  mine  are 
thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  1  am  glorified  in  them  " 
(ver.  9,  10).     And  thirdly,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
furnace  that  is  to  try  the  gold;  or  rather,  more  exactly, 
as  the  chemical  residue  or  grosser  dregs  with  which 
the  ethereal  element,  when  tried,  refuses  to  combine, — 
thereby  manifesting  and  proving  that  higher  affinity 
which  recoils  from  the  alliance : — "  And  now  I  am  no 
more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I 
come  to  thee.     Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one,  as  we  are.     While  I  was  with  them  in  the 
world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name:   those  that  thou 
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gavest  me  I  have  kept^  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but 
the  son  of  perdition ;  that  the  scripture  might  be  ful- 
filled. And  now  come  I  to  thee ;  and  these  things  I 
speak  in  the  world,  that  they  might  have  my  joy  ful- 
filled in  themselves.  I  have  given  them  thy  word; 
and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil* 
They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 
world"  (ver.  11-16). 

Thus  darkly  may  the  world  be  painted.  It  is  the 
rock  out  of  which  the  elect  Church  is  hewn — ^the 
Church  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  before  all  worlds^ 
in  terms  of  the  everlasting  covenant;  or  it  is  the  hole 
of  the  pit  whence  the  Church  is  dug.  It  is  the  refuse, 
cast  away  as  worthless  when  all  that  is  really  precious 
is  extracted, — the  residue,  of  which  no  hope  can  be 
entertained,  and  on  which  no  prayer  or  pains  need  be 
bestowed ;  fit  only  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  for  ever. 
It  is  the  ungenial  and  uncongenial  element  which 
proves,  as  by  a  fiery  trial,  the  heavenly  gem  that  is  soon 
to  shine  in  glory ;  its  present  tendency  being  to  con- 
sume, and  its  present  use  to  test,  the  indestructible 
value  of  what  has  been  taken  out  of  it  by  a  divine 
power,  and  separated  from  it  for  a  divine  purpose. 
*'We  are  of  God,"  says  the  apostle  John,  *'and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  "God,"  says 
the  apostle  Paul,  "  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make 
his  power  known,  endureth  with  much  long-suffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  and  that  he 
may  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy  which  he  hath  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  even 
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US,  whom  he  hath  called."  So  reprobate, — ^so  fatally- 
doomed, — is  the  world;  and  so  unequivocally  is  it 
marked  out  as  the  great  antagonist  principle  or  power, 
by  which  the  truth  and  they  who  believe  it  are  to  be 
tried,  persecuted,  and  purified. 

Yet,  into  this  very  rock  the  Lord  would  have  a  wedge 
inserted ;  on  the  very  dross  and  dregs  he  would  have  a 
wholesome  and  salutary  influence  exerted. 

For  this  end,  he  constitutes  his  church  on  earth  a 
missionary  society,  and  lays  upon  it  the  burden  of 
prosecuting  and  carrying  out  his  own  ministry,  when 
he  is  gone  to  the  Father.  He  establishes,  in  fact,  the 
true  apostolic  succession — ^the  real  chain  of  authority 
And  oflScial  title — the  only  warrantable  tradition,  reach- 
ing from  his  own  advent  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  his  own  apostleship — 
his  own  personal  commission — when  he  says  to  the 
Father  (ver.  18),  "Thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world  " 
— thou  hast  made  me  thine  apostle — ^given  to  me, 
personally  and  individually,  an  apostolical,  or  in  other 
words  a  missionary,  commission.  Hence  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  iii.  1),  calls  Jesus  "  the  apostle 
of  our  profession," 

And  this  office  or  apostleship  requires  a  peculiar 
consecration,  a  special  dedication  or  sanctification, 
internal  as  well  as  external.  The  commission  of  him 
who  sends  is  not  enough :  there  must  further  be  the 
sanctification  of  him  who  is  sent.  And  this  sanctifica- 
tion or  consecration  must  be  real,  not  formal.  It  must 
be  no  mere  outward  act,  but  the  inward  dedication  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  will,  implying  consent  and  full 
devotion  on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  the  commis- 
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sion,  concurring  with  the  seal  and  sanction  of  him  who 
gives  it.  Accordingly  Christ  says,  in  reference  to  his  own 
apostleship — "  I  sanctify  myself"  (ver.  19).  Thou  haust 
sent  me,  or  made  me  thine  apostle  and  missionary,  into 
the  world,  and  in  that  character  I  sanctify  myself — 
I  devote,  I  consecrate  myself  to  this  office,  and  to  all 
that  its  execution  includes.  For  when  thou  preparedst 
for  me  a  body — ^when  mine  ears  were  bored  by  thee 
when  I  became  a  voluntary  servant,  did  I  not  say,  "Lo, 
I  come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God ;  yea„  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart?"  (Ps.  xl.;  Heb.  x.) 

Such  is  the  apostle  of  our  profession,  sent  by  the 
Father  into  the  world — ^for  "  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed  " — and  sanctifying  himself  through  his  willing 
obedience  to  the  Father; — ^through  the  law,  or  tha 
truth,  or  the  will  of  God,  abiding  within  his  heart ; — 
and,  above  all,  through  his  offering  of  himself  as  a  con- 
secrated victim  to  the  Father — a  holy,  spotless,  and  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  guilty. 

And  now,  secondly,  he  appoints  his  successors  in  this 
office,  and  he  makes  his  own  apostleship,  in  all  respects, 
the  model  of  theirs.  Here,  as  it  were,  we  have  the 
official  appointment,  and  the  ordination  prayer; — 
"Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth. 
As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I 
also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (ver.  17-19).  I  have  given  to  them 
a  commission  similar  to  that  which  thou  gavest  me;  or 
rather,  identical  and  the  same.  I  have  made  them  apos- 
tles and  missionaries  into  the  world,  as  thou  didst  make 
me.  I  have  sent  them,  as  thou  hast  sent  me.  And 
now,  as  I  sanctify  myself,  so  let  them  be  sanctified. 
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My  sanctification  of  myself  is  for  their  sakes.  It  is 
the  model  of  their  sanctification — of  that  consecration 
which  they  need  to  qualify  them  for  the  ministry  which 
I  now  delegate  and  hand  over  to  them;  it  is  more — it 
is  the  means  of  it.  My  sanctification  of  myself  is  true 
and  real;  it  is  through  thy  law  within  my  heart — 
through  thy  word  and  will,  which  I  willingly  embrace, 
and  which  I  delight  to  do.  And  it  is  the  prelude  and 
preliminary  to  theirs.  It  makes  their  sanctification 
possible ;  and  provides,  moreover,  the  agency  and  in- 
strumentality,— ^the  might  subjectively,  and  the  motives 
objectively, — ^by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  For  it  is 
^Hhrough  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth  that  they  are  chosen,  from  the  beginning,  to  salva- 
tion" (2  Thess.  ii.  S),  and  to  this  apostleship  as  an 
important  part  of  salvation.  And  of  whom  does  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  testify  but  of  me?  And  what  is  the 
truth  to  be  beUeved  but  the  truth  as  it  is  in  me? — "  I 
am  the  truth."  Are  they  not  then — these  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  O  Father — ^most  intimately  associated 
and  identified  with  thy  Son,  alike  in  his  very  act  of 
sanctifying  himself  as  thy  servant  and  their  surety,  and 
in  its  blessed  and  holy  fruits — ^the  cleansing  from  all  sin 
which  it  secures,  and  the  all-renouncing  self-devotion 
to  thee  which  it  at  once  demands  and  inspires  ? 

Thus,  O  Father  (if  we  may  venture,  without  irreve- 
rence, to  prolong  this  paraphrase  of  words  so  sacred), — 
thus,  my  holy  and  spontaneous  dedication  of  myself  to 
thee,  in  all  that  thou  requirest  of  me  for  accomphshing 
the  ends  of  the  mission  on  which  thou  hast  sent  me, 
will  become  to  them  the  pattern,  the  principle,  the 
creative  cause,  of  a  similar  dedication  of  themselves  on 
their  part,  through  the  truth.     Thy  word  will  be  to 
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them  what  it  has  been  to  me.  Thy  law  will  be  within 
their  hearts^  as  it  has  been  within  mine.  And  thou 
wilt  make  them  as  ready  and  obedient  servants  as 
thou  hast  found  that  I  have  made  myself.  Sanctify 
them^  O  Father,  as  I  sanctify  myself.  Let  the  same 
mind  be  in  them  which  has  ever  been  in  me,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work,  and  service,  and  sufferings  of  the 
apostleship,  which  they  now  receive  from  me  as  I 
received  it  from  thee.  Let  my  people  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  my  power ;-— ^as  willing  as  I  myself  have  been. 

To  this  effect,  in  substance,  is  the  apostle  PauPd 
argument  upon  the  fortieth  Psalm,  as  he  reasons  from 
it  in  that  passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made^  and  in  which 
a  very  intimate   connection   is   established   between 
Christ's  sanctifying  of  himself,  in  the  terms  quoted  from 
the  Psalm,  and  our  being  sanctified — that  is,  cleansed 
and  consecrated  by  the  will   of  God,  which  Christ 
came  to  do.     The  apostle  is  speaking  of  our  Lord's 
willing   surrender   of  himself  to  the  Father,  in   his 
undertaking  to  do  what  the  Levitical  sacrifices  could 
never  accomplish.     "  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
could  not  take  away  sin."     "  The  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling   the  unclean   might  sanctify,"  or  cleanse, 
"  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  or  the  removal  of  cere- 
monial  defilement,  but   could  not  *'  purge  the  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  Uving  God." 
To  effect  this,  a  higher  and  holier  victim  is  demanded, 
and  one  capable  of  voluntary  service  and  of  a  volun- 
tary substitution.     Accordingly,  the  Eternal  Son  be- 
comes a  servant ;  his  ears  are  said  to  be  ^'  bored,"  in 
allusion  to  the  form  appointed  in  the  law  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  one  entitled  to  his  freedom,  con-. 
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seating  of  his  own  accord  to  be  a  servant  (Exodus 
XXI.  2-6).  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  "  a  body  is  pre- 
pared for  him ; "  for  it  is  in  his  incarnation  that  his  volun- 
tary subjection  to  the  Father  takes  place;  he  is  '^made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."  *  And  being  thus 
willingly  obedient  to  the  Father,  he  sanctifies  himself  for 
his  mission  and  work ;  devoting  himself  as  the  substi- 
tute of  the  guilty  to  the  whole  service  and  suffering 
required  of  him  in  their  stead.  Thus,  he  came  to  do 
the  will  of  God;  "By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  all"  (Heb.  x.  10).  Our  sanctification — or,  in  other 
words,  our  cleansing  from  guilt,  as  well  as  our  separa- 
tion and  consecration  to  God — ^follows  from  that  will 
of  God  which  our  great  High  Priest  came  to  do.  By 
that  will  we  are  sanctified,  or,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sanctify  in  this  epistle,  purged  from 
sin, — so  that  we  come  into  the  identical  position  which 
Christ  himself  occupied  when  he  dedicated  himself  to 
the  mission  of  glorifying  the  Father,  and  finishing  the 
work  which  the  Father  gave  him  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  rather  anticipating  our  third  obser- 
vation. What  we  have  gathered  out  of  the  passage 
more  immediately  before  us  is,  that  whatever  apostle- 
ship  Jesus  had  from  the  Father,  and  whatever  conse- 
cration to  that  apostleship, — ^he  shared  both  of  them 
with  the  brethren  actually  present  for  whom  he  offered 
this  solemn  prayer.  Another  step  in  advance  remains 
to  be  taken. 

For  as  the  Lord  named  successors  to  himself  in  his 
apostleship,  so  also,  in  the  third  place,  he  named  suc- 

*  The  original  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  Greek  are  thus  virtually  at 
one. 
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cessors  to  the  eleven  who  were  then  with  him;  or 
rather^  he  left  a  blank  deed  or  charter  of  nomination^ 
to  be  afterwards  filled  up  from  age  to  age^  until  his 
second  coming.  And  where  does  he  teach  us  to  look 
for  the  successors  of  the  apostles  ?  ISot  in  any  broken 
line  of  popish  or  prelatic  bishops — not  in  any  privileged 
order  of  clergy— not  in  any  narrow  and  exclusive  circle 
of  falsely-caUed  Catholicism,  within  which  the  charm 
of  the  liptbmJ  water,  and  of  the  M>bloody  eucha^- 
tic  ofFeringy  may  be  dispensed  by  the  hands  of  a  duly 
sanctioned  and  surpliced  priesthood — ^but  among  those 
whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  believe  on  Jesus^ 
and  that  they  believe  on  him  through  the  sole  and 
simple  instrumentality  .of  the  word  or  doctrine  which 
the  apostles  taught.  ^'  IN'either  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word"  (ver.  20).  Wheresoever,  therefore,  there 
is  a  poor  sinner  moved  to  believe  through  that  living 
word,  of  which  Peter  speaks  (1  Pet.  i.  23),  there  may 
we  hail,  with  no  blasphemous  worship,  but  with  right 
brotherly  welcome,  a  successor  to  Peter  in  his  apostle- 
ship  more  genuine  than  any  that  ever  wore  his  triple 
crown  at  Bome.  No  doubtful  pedigree  of  episcopal 
ancestry,  no  searching  of  endless  genealogies,  is  needed 
to  warrant  my  interest  in  this  apostolic  fellowship ; — 
nor  any  sacramental  virtue  dependent  on  the  priestly 
benediction ;  but  only  faith — the  faith  which  cometh 
by  hearing,  as  the  hearing  comes  by  the  word  of  Qod 
(Rom.  X.  17). 

Thus,  then,  the  Church  is  formed,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  world,  towards  which,  nevertheless, 
it  is  to  sustain  the  character  and  aspect  of  an  aposto- 
lic or  missionary  institution.     Jesus  first,  himself  not 
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of  the  worlds  but  sent  by  the  Father  as  his  apostle 
Into  the  world ;  next^  the  men  then  before  him^  whom 
the  Father  had  given  him  out  of  the  world — ^not  now 
of  the  world,  even  as  he  was  not  of  the  world — ^but 
sent  by  him  as  apostles  into  the  world,  as  he  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth,  even 
as  he  sanctified  himself,  to  be,  in  and  with  him,  the 
willing  servants  of  the  Father ;  lastly,  all  every  where 
who  believe  on  him  through  their  word; — such  is  "the 
apostles'  fellowship,"  in  which  we  read  that  the  early 
Christian  converts  "continued  steadfastly"  (Act8ii.42}. 

Over  against  this  fellowship  of  the  apostles,  is  to  be 
set  the  fellowship  of  the  world ;  for  we  know,  says  the 
apostle  John  of  himself  and  all  believers,  "  that  we 
are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  " 
(John  V.  19). 

Does  John  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  complacency  or 
contempt,  exulting  in  the  safety  of  himself  and  the 
handful  who  then  received  Jesus,  and  regarding  with 
satisfaction  or  indifference  the  general  ruin  of  the 
multitudes  all  around?  If  he  did,  he  would  not  be 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  having  so  httle  of  the 
mind  of  his  Master  as  brought  out  in  his  great  inter- 
cessory prayer. 

For  few  things  are  more  striking  in  this  remark- 
able prayer,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  speaks, 
towarfs  the  cloBe  of  it,  of  the  unbeUeving  world.  It 
is  indeed  in  the  mass,  or  as  it  were  in  its  collective 
capacity,  reprobate  and  doomed.  The  world,  as  such, 
has  no  effectual  interest  in  his  salvation.  It  is  not  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  to  men  given  him  out  of  the 
world,  that  he  giveth  eternal  life  (ver.  2),  and  mani- 
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fests  the  Father's  name  (ver.  6),  and  giveth  the  words 
which  the  Father  gave  him  (ver.  8).  It  is  not  for  the 
world  that  he  prays,  but  for  them  which  the  Father 
hath  given  him :  the  world  is  expressly  excluded  (ver. 
9).  It  is  not  to  the  world  that  he  looks  for  any  sym- 
pathy or  favour  towards  himself^  or  towards  those  whom 
he  is  leaving  behind.  On  the  contrary,  his  chief  cause 
of  anxiety  on  their  account  is,  that  while  he  is  to  be 
no  more  in  the  world,  they  are  still  in  the  world ;  ex- 
posed as  he  was  to  the  world's  hatred  (ver.  14),  and 
needing  all  the  mighty  power  of  the  Father's  holy 
name,  and  all  its  blessed  influence,  as  a  principle  of 
unity  and  union  (ver.  11),  to  keep  them  together 
while  he  is  gone,  and  preserve  them  from  being  lost, 
like  "  the  son  of  perdition."  And  yet  it  is  for  the 
purposes  of  a  mission  into  this  very  world  that  he 
associates  himself,  and  his  apostles,  and  all  believers  to 
the  end  of  time,  into  one  holy  fellowship  or  family. 

And  how,  in  connection  with  this  mission,  is  his 
bosom  filled  with  the  largest  and  most  expansive  bene- 
volence towards  the  very  world  which  had  hated  him, 
and  which  he  knew  would  hate  all  that  should  ever  be 
his !  No  exclusive  regard  for  his  own,  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  him, — not  his  exultation  over  them, 
as  he  sees  in  them  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  is 
satisfied,  nor  the  assiduity  of  his  continual  intercession 
on  their  behalf — no,  nor  all  his  resentment  of  their 
sufierings  and  wrongs,  as  the  reproaches  of  such  as 
reproach  them  fall  on  him,— can  shut  up  his  bowels  of 
compassion  from  the  world,  such  as  it  is,  impenitent, 
unbelieving,  ungodly — even  the  whole  world,  whidi 
lieth  in  wickedness.  For  it  is  of  the  world,  such  as  it 
is,  in  the  very  condition  of  opposition  to  himself,  his 
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people,  and  his  cause,  which  he  has  so  strongly  de- 
scribed,— ^it  is  of  this  very  world  that  he  once  and 
again  expresses  his  desire  that  it  might  by  any  means 
be  made  to  know  that  the  Father  had  sent  him ;  while 
he  pours  forth  over  its  obstinate  unbelief  no  other 
reproach  than  the  pathetic  complaint — ^'  O  righteous 
Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee  "  (ver.  26). 

Have  we  not  here  the  very  mind  of  Him  who  wept 
over  Jerusalem — ^who  declares  that  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth — ^who  would  have  all 
men  every  where  to  be  saved  ?  And,  O  my  soul !  is  it 
not  this  very  aspect  of  tender  solicitude  and  concern 
towards  the  world  as  such,  and  lying  in  wickedness  as 
it  is,  which  makes  Jesus  such  a  Saviour  as  thou  needest 
— ^thou  who  art  the  chief  of  sinners — and  gives  thee 
courage  to  close  with  and  embrace  him  as  thine  own  ? 
The  saying,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them 
which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine  "  (ver. 
9),  has  a  dark  side  towards  thee.  Even  the  entire 
freeness  with  which  thou  art  permitted — as  a  believer 
in  Jesus,  through  the  word  of  his  apostles — to  fill  in 
thy  name  in  the  charter  or  deed  which  admits  thee  to 
their  fellowship,  may  seem  to  imply  a  Uberty  which 
thou  canst  not  venture  to  take.  Thou  canst  claim  as 
yet  no  certain  interest  in  his  prayer,  which  he  makes 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  given  to  him  out  of 
the  world ;  for  thou  canst  not  say  assuredly — scarcely 
even  hopefully — ^that  thou  art  one  of  these.  But  as 
one  of  the  very  class  which  he  seems  to  repudiate  and 
disown — the  most  worldly  of  the  world — ^the  chief  of 
sinners — shut  out,  as  thou  feelest  thyself  but  too  pro- 
bably and  most  righteously  to  be,  from  his  prayer,  thou 
art  not  shut  out  from  his  pity.      Even  towards  the 
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guilty  and  doomed  world,  and  towards  thee,  as  involved 
in  all  the  world's  guilt  and  doom,  he  turns  an  eye  of 
infinite  compassion  and  good-will.  He  would  have  the 
world — ^he  would  have  thee — ^to  know  the  Father — ^to 
know  his  name,  or  his  real  character — ^to  know  the 
love  imphed  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,— a  love  which 
would  make  the  world,  and  would  make  thee,  if  thou 
wouldst  hut  believe,  partaker  of  all — all  that  is  his. 

And  is  it  not  this  very  aspect  and  attitude  of  ten- 
derness in  which  thou  seest  Christ  yearning  over  a 
guilty  world — a  lost  race  of  sinners, — ^is  it  not  the  very 
plaintiveness  of  such  expostulations  as  these : — *^  Oh 
that  they  had  heard  my  voice  ! " — "  K  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  to  thy  peace ; " — ^is  it  not  this  that,  brought 
home  to  thy  broken  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  makes  thee  willing,  and  gives  thee  courage,  as 
the  vilest  of  the  vile,  to  cry  out,  sinking  as  thou  art, 
and  ready  to  be  overwhelmed,  "  Lord,  save  me,  I 
perish  " — "  Lord,  I  beUeve,  help  thou  mine  unbelief?'* 
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Part  Second. 
THE  DIVINE  TYPE  OP  UNITY. 

John  xtiL  21-26. 

The  Lord's  concern  for  a  perishing  world,  as  well  as 
his  separation  of  his  peculiar  people  from  it,  stand  as 
antagonist  but  related  truly ;  not  inconsistent  or  con- 
flicting, but  conspiring  forces.  The  hne,  indeed,  is 
clearly  and  sharply  drawn  between  the  apostolic  fellow- 
ship and  that  of  the  world.  But  the  very  solicitude  of 
Christ,  that  the  world  should  have  knowledge  and  as- 
surance of  his  Father's  name,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
mission,  requires  that  it  should  be  so.  For  it  is  to  this 
fellowship  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  that  he 
looks  for  the  prosecution  of  the  high  end  of  his  own 
coming  into  the  world,  and  for  the  production  in  the 
world  of  that  conviction  which  he  desires  to  see 
wrought  respecting  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  God. 

How  much,  in  reference  to  this  great  object,  depends 
upon  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  and  especially  upon 
their  being  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord ! 

For  their  own  preservation  amid  the  world's  assaults 
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this  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  prayer  the  Lord  intimates^  when,  anxious 
about  their  safety  while  he  is  absent,  he  affectionately 
commends  them  to  the  keeping  of  his  Father :  ''And 
now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the 
world,  and  I  come  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thy  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one;  as  we  are  "  (ver.  11).  It  is  by  union 
and  unity  that  they  are  to  be  preserved. 

But  in  addition  to  this  personal  consideration,  con- 
nected with  their  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
world,  another  motive  is  suggested  in  the  close  of  the 
prayer  for  the  cultivation  of  this  unity,  derived  from 
its  bearing  on  the  condition  of  that  hostile  world  itself. 
Not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  may  be  secured 
against  the  deteriorating  influence  and  the  dangerous 
enmity  of  the  world,  does  he  pray  that  they  may  be 
kept  together,  but  for  the  sake  also  of  the  world  itself^ 
— that  the  world  may  know  the  Father's  name,  and 
may  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son. 

In  this  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  generally 
the  propriety  and  force  of  the  remarkable  comparison 
which  the  Lord  makes  between  the  visible  union  of  his 
people  on  earth,  and  his  own  mysterious  relation  to  the 
Father  in  heaven :  ''  K"either  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word;  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me" 
(ver.  20,  21). 

"As  THOU,  Fatheb,  art  in  me,  and  I  IN  thee!" 
What  a  type  or  pattern  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the 
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unity  of  the  Church!  It  is  to  be  after  the  fashion  of 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  "  one  in  us,  as  we  are  one  ! " 
The  mutual  indweUing  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  in  the  Father,  is  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the 
mutual  love  of  believers  to  one  another.  What  a 
model,  what  a  measure,  of  brotherly  kindness, — '*  of 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ! ''  The 
divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  to  have  its  counterpart  in 
the  brotherhood  of  his  believing  people.  The  bosom 
of  the  Father,  which  is  His  own  proper  home  on  high, 
is  opened  wide  in  Him,  to  be  the  home  also  of  the 
"whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth"  which  bears  his 
name.  And  in  that  home,  even  here  below,  the  house- 
hold may  be  seen  to  be  one ! 

What  profanation  is  it  to  bring  down  this  high  title 
and  this  sacred  analogy  to  the  level  of  any  merely  ex- 
ternal  and  formal  framework,  or  any  artificial  appa- 
ratus,  by  which  discordant  elements,  and  particles  still 
mutually  repellent,  may  be  bound  together  in  apparent 
uniformity !  What  impiety  to  dignify  any  clerical  in- 
stitute which  may  presume  to  arrogate  to  itself  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  Church — nay,  to  dignify  the 
very  mother  of  harlots  herself, — ^with  the  appellation  of 
the  Saviour's  holy  home !  His  home  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  unity  of  his  be- 
lieving people  reflects  the  unity  of  the  Father's  bosom, 
— which  unity  assuredly  is  not  formal,  or  forced,  or  ficti- 
tious,— ^that  it  can  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the 
end  which  the  Saviour  has  in  view,  when  he  prays  "that 
the  world  may  know  that  the  Father  has  sent  him." 

For,  let  us  consider  more  closely  what  it  is  that  is  to 
be  exhibited  and  exemplified  in  this  aspect  of  unity 
which  the  Church  is  to  present  to  the  world. 

2  F 
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In  the  first  place^  what  is  the  Lord's  great  cause  of 
regret  respecting  the  world  ?  It  is  the  world's  igno- 
rance of  the  Father.  *'0  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  thee !"  Would  that  we  could  better 
and  more  fiilly  enter  into  the  tenderness  of  this  pathe- 
tic exclamation!  It  is  almost  like  the  language  of 
complaint,  the  cry  of  bitter  disappointment,  that  the 
righteous  Father  should  not  be  known  in  his  own 
world.  Nay,  but,  adds  the  Saviour,  "  I  have  known 
thee."  Thou  art  not  to  be  quite  unknown, — altogether 
without  any  to  understand  thee, — ^in  this  world  of  thine. 
Here  am  L  I,  at  least,  for  one, — "I  have  known 
thee."  And  if  it  be  asked  how?  Let  the  Saviour 
himself  answer, — '*by  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me;"  by  that,  "O  righteous  Father,"  I  know 
thee.  Yes,  and  by  that  I  make  thee  known  to  some 
at  least; — ^for  there  are  some  who  will  acquaint  them- 
selves with  thee.  These, — ^these  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  out  of  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving  world, — 
thesd  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  These  I 
can  make  to  know  thee,  even  as  I  have  known  thee ; 
— ^by  the  same  token,  and  in  the  same  spirit ;  for  '^  I 
have  declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare 
it ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may 
be  in  them,  and  I  in  them  "  (ver.  26). 

Here,  then,  let  it  be  observed  above  all  things,  that 
the  Father  is  known  by  the  love  wherewith  he  hath 
loved  the  Son.  It  is  thus  that  the  Son  himself  has 
ever  known  the  Father;  and  it  is  thus  that  through 
the  Son  the  Father  is  made  known — ^it  is  thus  that  his 
name  is  declared. 

For  the  name  of  God  is  his  nature,  his  character,  or, 
as  it  were,  his  heart.     And  even  as  an  earthly  father's 
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heart, — his  true  nature,  or  what  he  really  is, — is  best 
understood  from  his  disposition  towards  his  son,  and 
his  treatment  of  his  son, — so  is  it  with  the  Eternal 
Father  in  heaven.  The  veriest  outcast,  the  most 
abandoned  and  depraved  among  men,  if  there  be  any 
remnant  of  sensibility  at  all,  can  better  stand  this  than 
any  other  test.  Bankrupt  in  reputation  as  to  every 
thing  else,  sunk  in  infamy  and  lost  to  his  own  self- 
esteem,  the  miserable  victim  of  profligacy  and  crime, 
he  may  yet  give  forth  from  the  dark  despair  within 
him,  one  gleam  of  lingering  light, — one  last  sign  of  a 
nobler  nature, — ^by  which,  if  it  were  possible,  he  might 
be  favourably,  or  at  least  tenderly,  judged, — ^in  the 
pang  that  shoots  through  his  seared  and  withered 
heart,  and  the  unwonted  tear  that  starts  from  his  eye, 
as  the  image  of  the  child  he  used  in  other  days  to  love 
rises  to  his  view,  and  he  seems  to  hear  as  of  old  the 
prattUng  voice,  and  to  feel  again  the  fond  caress. 
Hardened  by  sin  and  selfishness  in  all  his  feeUngs,  he  is 
soft  and  tender  here ;  and  transformed,  as  it  might  be 
thought,  into  the  very  image  of  a  fiend,  by  this  one 
imsh  of  parental  feeUng  he  may  be  known  to  be  still  a 
Li.  Liong  the  happier  households  of  purity  and 
peace,  this  criterion  of  character  may  be  *  more  safely 
applied;  for,  with  all  the  ftiU  flow  of  a  good  man's 
affections  over  the  whole  field  of  the  charities  of  life, 
— ^the  spring  and  fountain  of  love  in  his  inmost  soul, — 
the  unsealing  and  unlocking  of  his  very  heart, — is 
reserved,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  fellowship  of  that 
relation  which,  of  all  earthly  relations,  is  the  most 
godlike, — the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  son.  Thus, 
if  I  am  a  father,  I  feel  that  no  man  knows  me  as  I 
would  desire  to  be  known — ^no  acquaintance  or  friend 
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does  me  justice^  or  understands  me — ^who  does  not 
enter  into  the  feelings  with  which  I  regard  my  child, 
so  as  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  love  which  I  lavish  upon  him^  and  all  the  fulness 
of  that  credit^  and  confidence,  and  renown  with  which 
I  delight  to  honour  him. 

And  if  I,  "  being  evil,"  would  thus  be  known  by  my 
affection  to  my  son,  and  the  ''good  gifts  "  which  I  would 
fain  bestow  on  him, — how  much  more  our  ''Father  in 
heaven,"  who  is  "perfect,"  "even  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"  From  all  eternity,  that  God 
whose  name  is  Love  has  ever  been  a  Father,  having 
with  him  in  his  bosom  the  Eternal  Son;  and  the  great 
end  of  all  his  decrees  and  of  all  his  works, — of  creation, 
providence,  redemption,  and  judgment, — ^has  ever  been, 
and  will  ever  be,  to  manifest  the  love  which  he  bears 
to  the  Son,  and  the  glory  which  He  giveth  Him. 

In  the  possession  of  this  love,  and  in  the  receiving 
of  this  glory,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  Son 
knoweth  the  Father,  So  it  was  in  the  beginning:  "The 
Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I 
was  there:  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth: — then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with 
him:  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
him"  (Prov.  viii.  22-30).  And  so  it  will  be  to  the  end, 
even  for  ever:  "Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  'be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all"  (I  Cor.  xv.  24, 28). 
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For  both  creations — ^the  old  creation  and  the  new — 
are,  by  Christ  Jesus,  with  a  view  to  this  very  end, — 
that  the  Father  might  be  known.  "  I  have  known 
thee,''  says  the  Lord  Jesus  speaking  as  the  Eternal 
Son,  and  yet  speaking  also  as  the  "Word  made  flesh," 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," — "  I  have  known  thee." 
In  that  first  creation  I  was  thy  delight :  and  now  in 
this  second,  and  more  glorious  ba  well  a^  more  terrible, 
work  of  creation,  I  know  thee ;  I  know  thee  as  that 
Father  who  hath  said  of  me,  "  Behold  my  servant, 
whom  I  have  chosen ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth"  (Isa.  xlii.  1).  "  Thou  lovedst  me  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  thou  gavest  me  glory," 
Ah  !  who  shall  edter  into  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  "  0  righteous  Father,  the 
world  hath  not  known  thee,  but  I  have  known  thee  ! " 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lord  desires  and  intends 
that  the  very  same  knowledge  of  the  Father  which  he 
himself  has  should  be  communicated  to  his  disciples, 
— and  in  the  very  same  way,  through  their  participa- 
tion in  his  own  relation  to  the  Father,  who  hath  loved 
him  and  given  him  glory.  For  immediately  after  his 
complaint  of  the  world's  ignorance, — "  O  righteous 
Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee," — and  the 
appeal  which  he  makes  as  to  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  Father, — "  but  I  have  known  thee ; " — as  if  mindful 
of  the  great  end  of  his  mediatorial  ministry,  he  who 
alone  **  knoweth  the  Father  "  (Matt.  xi.  27),  hastens 
to  associate  with  himself  all  '^  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  him," — "  I  have  known  thee,  and  these  have 
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kno¥m  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have  declared 
unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I 
in  them  "  (ver.  25,  26). 

Thus,  in  the  experience  of  all  who  are  given  to 
Christ,  and  kept  by  him,  the  knowledge  or  behef  of 
the  Son's  mission  from  the  Father  is  the  condition  or 
cause  of  his  declaring  to  them,  with  ever-increasing 
clearness,  the  Father's  name.  Receiving  the  Son  as 
sent  by  the  Father,  they  are  admitted  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Father's  character ;  for  *^  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  " — the  secret,  may  we  partly  say,  referred  to 
in  that  question,  ^'  What  is  his  name  ?  and  what  is 
his  Son's  name  ?  " — "  the  secret  of  *the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him,  and  he  wUl  show  them  his  cove- 
nant"  (Prov.  xxx.  4,  Psa.  xxv.  14).  Their  knowledge 
also  of  the  Father's  name,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
knowledge  which  the  Son  himself  has  of  the  Father. 
Like  his,  it  is  not  circuitous,  and  as  it  were  at  second- 
hand, but  direct  and  personal ;  neither  is  it  specula- 
tive, like  the  knowledge  of  a  mere  spectator,  but  ex- 
perimental, practical,  and  real. 

In  this  respect,  the  knowledge  which  even  the  angels 
obtain  of  the  Father  through  his  covenant  with  the 
Son, — or,  in  other  words,  through  the  love  which  he 
bears  to  him,  and  the  glory  which  he  confers  on  him, — 
must  yield  to  that  of  the  redeemed.  The  angels  "  de- 
sire to  look  into  this  great  salvation,"  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars connected  with  it ;  and  it  is  one  great  design 
of  the  whole  economy, — ^including  "  the  creation,"  as 
well  as  the  redemption  of  this  world  by  the  Son, — 
that  ^^  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
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places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God"  (Eph.  iii.  9,  10).  But  the  deep 
interest  which  the  angels  take  in  all  that  relates  to 
Him  whose  lowly  birth  they  hailed  with  songs  of  con- 
gratulation,— to  whom,  in  his  temptation  and  in  his 
agony,  they  delighted  to  minister ;  and  at  whose  re- 
surrection and  ascension  they  were  glad  attendants — 
as  well  as  the  vast  enlargement  which  must,  in  this  way, 
be  imparted  to  their  capacity  of  insight  into  the  name 
or  nature  of  God, — ^must  fall  short  of  what  is  the 
privilege  of  his  own  people.  For  high  as  is  the  strain 
which  the  angels  raise  when  the  echoes  of  all  heaven 
ring  with  their  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"-— there 
is  a  deeper  sense — a  more  rapturous  and  ecstatic  ap- 
prehension— of  all  that  this  great  doxology  involves, 
in  the  breast  of  the  very  least  and  lowest  among  the 
mighty  multitude,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,  who  can  add  to  the  loud 
acclaim,  '*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain," — 
the  more  hushed  and  thrilling  note  of  wondering  grati- 
tude, '^  and  he  hath  redeemed  us  unto  God." 

For  this  very  end,  indeed,  are  the  divine  nature  and 
the  human  united  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus, — that,  as 
he  became  one  with  us  in  all  that  is  ours — ^in  our  sin, 
our  suffering,  our  death; — so  we  might  become  one 
with  Him  in  all  that  is  his — ^in  his  righteous  obedience 
to  the  Father  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  of  that  obedience, 
— ^his  possession  of  the  Father's  love,  and  the  glory 
which  the  Father  giveth  him.  And  this  union  is  real. 
It  was  a  real  union  and  identification  of  himself  with 
us  to  which  ho  consented,  when,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  was  bom  into  this  world — and  when, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  offered  himself  without 
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spot  unto  God.  Kor  is  it  a  less  real  union  or  identi- 
fication of  us  with  himself  into  which  he  admits  us^ 
when,  by  the  same  Divine  agency,  we  are  bom  again 
into  his  kingdom,  and  are  ^'  buried  with  him  into  his 
death,  that  we  may  rise  with  him  to  newness  of  Ufe  " 
(Rom.  vi.  4).  And  even  as  He  knew  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  relation  to  the  Father,  not  speculatively,  or 
by  report,  or  as  a  spectator — ^but  personally  and  ex- 
perimentally— ^when,  becoming  our  surety  and  sub- 
stitute, he,  ^'  his  own  self,  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24); — so  are  we,  "  being 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature "  (2  Pet.  i.  4), 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father,  in  the  very  same  sense — ^the  same  fulness  of 
significancy — ^in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ours.  Ours  was  a  relation  implying  wrath  and 
judgment ;  his  is  one  carrying  along  with  it  only  love 
and  glory.  And  as  whatever  there  is  of  terror  and 
agony  in  the  former  relation,  was  known  and  proved 
by  him  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  garden,  and  on  the 
cross ; — so,  whatever  tenderness  and  joy — ^tenderness 
unmeasured  and  joy  unspeakable — can  be  imagined 
to  reside  in  the  latter  relation, — all — all  is  shared  with 
us.  For  having  fellowship  with  him,  by  £a.ith,  in  his 
suffering  for  our  iniquity,  we  become  one  with  him  in 
the  love  wherewith  the  Father  hath  loved  him,  and  the 
glory  which  the  Father  hath  given  him.  "  For  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  21). 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  in  the  third  place,  that  what 
the  Lord  would  have  the  world  to  know  is,  the  reality 
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of  that  relation  In  which  he  stands  to  the  Father,  and 
in  which  he  admits  his  helieving  people  to  a  participa- 
tion with  himself.  For  it  is  the  light  of  the  same 
knowledge  that  is  to  pass  or  be  transmitted  through 
a  series  of  mediae  if  we  may  so  speak,  or  successive 
means  of  communication. 

It  is  the  Father  that  is  to  be  known.  Now,  primarily 
and  directly,  the  Father  is  known  to  the  Son  alone ; 
for  "  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son."  A 
father's  name  or  nature; — ^his  "heart  of  hearts," — is 
kno¥m  to  none  as  it  is  to  the  son  whom  he  loves  and 
delights  to  honour,  Next  in  order  to  the  Son,  is  "  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal  the  Father."  They 
whom  the  Father  hath  given  him,  and  whom  he  re- 
ceives as  partakers  with  himself  in  his  own  relation  to 
the  Father,  have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  Father 
which  the  Son  has. 

And  it  is  the  same  knowledge  of  the  Father  that 
they  are  to  be  instrumental  in  conveying  to  the  world. 
This  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  expressions  which  the 
Lord  uses  once  and  again,  to  specify  what  he  would 
have  the  world  to  apprehend ; —  "  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  "  (ver.  21) ; — "  that 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me  "  (ver.  2JJ).  And 
his  complaint  of  the  world's  ignorance,  brings  out  by 
implication  the  same  views  respecting  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  alone  he  cares  or  desires  to  see  im- 
parted to  it.  "O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee :  but  I  have  known  thee,  and  these 
have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have 
declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it :  that 
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the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loyed  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I  in  them ''  (ver.  2B,  26). 

In  all  schools,  it  is  of  capital  importance  that  the 
teacher  should  understand  precisely  what  it  is  that  it 
is  his  business  to  teach :  and  this  is  especiallj  neces- 
sary in  the  school  of  Christianity.  The  Church  is 
appointed  to  teach  the  world.  Believers  are,  one  and 
all  of  them,  ordained  as  missionaries,  to  give  instruc* 
tion  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  KTor  are  they  left  to 
their  own  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
they  are  to  impart.  It  is  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  have  acquired : — or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  very  knowledge  which  the 
Son  has  of  the  Father. 

Has  the  Church  recognised  and  understood  this 
high  calling  ?  Has  she  comprehended  her  function  as 
the  teacher  of  the  world  ? 

If  this  question  be  asked  of  any  of  those  sects,  or 
sections, — ^whether  Greek,  Koman,  or  Anglican, — 
which  profess,  more  or  less  consistently,  to  cany  out 
the  Church  principles  of  the  age  that  followed  the 
death  of  the  apostles  and  the  closing  of  the  inspired 
canon, — ^let  the  reply  be  found,  not  merely  in  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  apostolic  truth,  and  of  the  real 
apostolic  fellowship,  but  in  their  cautious  jealousy  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  their  systematic  doctrine  of  Re- 
serve. Like  the  pillar  of  old  between  the  camp  of 
Israel  and  the  pursuing  host  of  the  Egyptians, — ^the 
light,  such  as  it  is,  shining  from  the  divine  glory,  is 
dimly  reflected  on  a  favoured  few  within,  while  to  the 
multitude  without  it  is  a  cloud  and  darkness.     Thus 
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every  false  Church  intercept!.,  instead  of  transmitting, 
the  direct  beams  of  heavenly  love ;  content  blindly  to 
keep  the  world  in  subjection  or  at  bay,  by  force  or 
flattery — ^by  fear  or  favour, — ^instead  of  seeking  to 
make  all  intelligently  one  in  the  Father  and  the  Son 
— in  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  the  love  where- 
with He  loveth  the  Son. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied,  with  some  slight 
modification,  to  the  more  refined  sort  of  Church  prin- 
ciples which,  in  deference  to  Protestant  feeling  or 
prejudice,  concede  a  full  publication  and  free  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  even  give  no  small  measure  of 
prominence  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel; 
while  at  the  same  time,  through  the  stress  laid  on 
the  external  rites  and  symbols  of  Christianity,  they 
make  the  aspect  which  the  Christian  society  is  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  too  much  like  the  face  of  Moses, 
still  seen  through  the  veil.  Tell  men  that  the  Father's 
love,  in  the  Son,  is  conveyed  and  communicated 
through  the  sacraments — and  that  the  fellowship  of 
this  love  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ecclesiastical  gene- 
alogy of  those  who  administer  them ;— and  immediately 
you  enshrine  and  shroud,  in  a  tabernacle  of  form,  that 
name  or  character  of  the  Father,  which,  as  he  intends 
it,  should  be  open  without  a  covering,  and  accessible 
without  a  condition,  to  all.  The  casket  becomes  the 
object  of  attention  and  attraction,  instead  of  the  jewel 
which  is  in  it :  the  ministry  of  men,  instead  of  the 
heart  of  God  himself. 

For  it  is  his  very  heart  that  the  Father  has  laid  bare 
in  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  his  love.  And  important 
as  the  office  of  declaring  it  unquestionably  is, — and 
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precious  the  sacramental  seals  of  it^ — if  either  be  undulj 
magnified,  there  is  the  utmost  risk  of  a  sacerdotal  class 
and  a  comely  ceremonial  being  held  to  be  what  men 
are  chiefly  to  admire  in  the  Church  ; — as  if  her  func- 
tion were  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  her  own 
relation  to  the  Saviour,  as  the  object  of  a  kind  of 
exclusive  favouritism  on  his  part,  rather  than  with  his 
relation  to  the  Father; — ^whereas  the  Lord  says  nothing 
of  all  this,  but  only  intimates,  that  through  the  men  then 
before  him,  whom  the  Father  had  given  him, — and  all 
else  who  should  believe  on  him  through  their  word, — he 
would  have  the  world  to  know  that  the  Father  had  sent 
him,  and  had  loved  them,  even  as  he  had  loved  him. 

The  evangelical  communions  might  be  expected  to 
act  more  faithfully  and  more  freely,  their  principle 
being  entirely, — and  their  practice  also,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,— in  accordance  with  the  right  relation  that  should 
subsist  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures, — ^the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects, — ^the  Saviour  and  his  re- 
deemed. Even  they,  however,  seem  but  imperfectly 
to  realize  the  true  object  of  their  mission  into  the 
world ;  at  least,  they  might  shine  more  effectively  as 
lights  in  the  world,  were  their  aim  in  this  respect 
more  definite  and  precise. 

Generally,  there  is  an  explicit  enough  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation  lying  upon  Christians  to  *^adom 
the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  to 
let  their  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing 
their  good  works,  may  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  But  may  it  not  be  observed  that  this  obli- 
gation has  been  felt  and  recognised,  somewhat  too 
vaguely,  as  a  mere  general  excitement  to  good  con- 
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duct, — a  motive  binding  and  persuading  them  to  holy 
living,  and  to  a  punctual  discharge  of  all  the  relative 
duties  ?    Personally  and  individually,  many  a  believer 
walking  humbly  with  his  God,  and  being  blameless  and 
harmless  as  a  child  of  God  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  nation, — has  presented  in  the  charms  and 
graces  of  his  daily  example,  and  in  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  that  distinguishes  him,  so  attrac- 
tive and  lovely  a  picture  of  true  Christianity,  that  the 
tongue  of  calumny  has  been  silenced,  and  even  the  cold 
heart  of  unbelief  has  been  constrained  to  envy  and 
admire.     And  this  is  much.     To  give  to  the  world  a 
finished  model  of  what  the  Gospel  can  make  man, — ^to 
let  them  see  a  specimen  of  the  high  endowments,  and 
the  pure  and  excellent  accomplishments,  which  meet  in 
the  character  of  an  enlightened  Christian, — ^to  disarm 
prejudice  by  the  gentle  manifestation  of  all  that  is 
amiable,  as  well  as  to  awaken  conscience  by  the  stern 
advocacy  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  fellowship 
of  ordinary  life,  and  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
man, — ^is  an  important  service  rendered  to  Christ  and 
his  cause.   And  it  may  go  far  to  recommend  that  more 
hidden  life  of  spirituality  and  devotion,  and  that  mys- 
tery of  faith, — ^that  adherence  to  a  mystical  creed, — 
with  which  such  beauties  of  practical  holiness  are  seen 
to  be  associated.     Would   that  such  instances  were 
multiplied !     At  the  same  time,  it  might  give  precise- 
ness  and  additional  weight  to  the  influence  and  exer- 
tions of  believers  in  this  direction,  were  the  end  which 
they  are  to  have  in  view  in  their  apostolic  mission  to 
the  world,  more  specially  and  exactly  defined. 

That  end,  as  we  may  now  see,  according  to  what  is 
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implied  in  the  Lord's  intercessory  prayer^  is  not  merely, 
in  general,  that  the  world  may  be  brought  to  have  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Christians  and  their  Christianity, 
— ^but  that  the  world  may  know  the  Father  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Son, — or,  in  other  words,  may  know  how 
the  Father  hath  loved  the  Son  and  given  him  glory, 
— ^how  the  Father  is  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the 
Father, — ^how  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one. 
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Part  Third. 

THE  DIVINE  IDEAL  AND  ITS  COUNTERFEIT. 

(John  ztu.  21-26.) 

The  divine  purpose^  as  it  is  brought  out  in  the  close 
of  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer,  is  to  reveal  God 
through  the  Church  to  the  world.  But  God  is  known, 
— and  we  may  add,  is  knowable, — only  in  the  relation 
in  which  the  Father  stands  to  the  Son.  To  manifest 
the  Father  in  that  relation  is  the  great  end  of  all  the 
divine  dispensations  of  creation,  providence,  redemption, 
and  judgment.  It  is  especially,  however,  through  the 
Church  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  unfolded. 
And  it  is  through  the  Church,  as  reflecting  in  its  own 
brotherhood  the  divine  Sonship ;  or  as  transmitting, 
through  the  unity  of  its  own  members,  an  image  of  the 
unity  in  respect  of  which  Christ  himself  said,  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one." 

iKTow  the  unity  of  which  we  speak,  it  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  remark,  in  the  fourth  place,  and  in  supple- 
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ment  of  the  particulars  already  noticed^  is  dependent 
on  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
union  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  One  Eternal  Grod- 
head,  that  is  chiefly  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's 
argument  in  this  prayer ; — although  that  doctrine  is 
throughout,  and  necessarily,  involved  in  it.  The  very 
absence  of  all  direct  allusion  to  the  Holy  Ghost  proves 
this..  In  the  farewell  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  re- 
corded in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  topic  on  which  he  delights  to 
dwell : — in  his  prayer  to  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  once  expressly  named  or  noticed.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  the  Lord,  as  Mediator,  is  praying  "in  the 
Spirit;" — "the  Spirit  making  intercession  for  him,"  Li 
addressing  his  disciples,  he  speaks  much  to  them  of  the 
Spirit; — in  his  address  to  his  Father,  the  Spirit  indeed 
is  with  him — standing  by  him  and  accompanying  him 
in  his  supplications ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  without  speaking  of  himself. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  sustains  through- 
out this  prayer  the  character  of  Mediator, — that  he 
speaks  not  as  God,  but  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — 
the  angel  or  ambassador,  the  missionary  or  apostle  of 
the  Father.  And  the  union  between  himself  and  the 
Father,  to  which  he  points  as  the  type  and  model  of 
the  unity  of  his  Church,  is  not  merely  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  great  truth — "  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  and  these  three  are  one  God," 
— though  but  for  that  eternal  union,  this  mediatorial 
union,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  could  never  have  been 
described  in  the  language  here  used; — but  rather  the 
fellowship  of  love  which  subsists  between  the  Father 
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and  the  Eternal  Word, — especially  as  "  the  Word  made 
flesh  and  dwelling  among  men^  full  of  grace  and  truth/' 

In  that  fellowship^  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
ever  been  conspicuous.  The  communications  of  the 
Father's  love  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  Saviour  in 
such  scenes  as  those  of  his  baptism  and  transfigura- 
tion, when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him,  and  a  voice 
from  heaven  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  And  the  frequent  expressions  used  by 
the  evangelists  concerning  Jesus, — as,  that  he  waxed 
strong  in  spirit, — that  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit, — that 
he  groaned  in  spirit, — and  so  on,— conspire  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  walk  with  God  in  the  world,  to 
indicate,  as  it  would  seem  unequivocally,  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  was  by  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  He,  like  every  ser- 
vant of  God,  was  fitted,  not  only  for  doing  the  Father's 
will,  but  for  keeping  up  and  realizing  that  intimate 
communion  with  the  Father,  in  respect  of  which  it 
might  be  said  th«at  "  he  was  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  him."  And  the  same  Spirit  is  imparted  to 
those  whom  he  identifies  with  himself  in  this  prayer, 
— ^whether  presently,  as  pointing  out  the  eleven  then 
before  him,  or  prospectively,  as  embracing  such  as 
should  believe  on  him  through  their  word.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  them,  that 
they  become  one  in  the  Son,  even  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  one. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  unity  or 
union,  so  earnestly  commended  and  made  the  subject 
of  such  pathetic  supplication  in  this  prayer,  is  far  less 
dependent  than  is  sometimes  thought  on  external 
organization;  and  is,  in  fact,  much  more  simple  and 
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divine.  It  is  tme^  it  must  be  a  visible  union — appa- 
rent as  well  as  real — ^patent  and  palpable  to  spectators 
-^-^nd  such  as  the  world  may  know  and  recognise: — 
otherwise  it  could  never  lead  the  world  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  At  the  same  time^  in  whatever  measure 
and  in  whatever  manner  it  is  thus  open  to  observation^ 
it  must  be  as  a  union^  not  of  man's  contrivance^  but  of 
God's  inspiration. 

For  in  the  first  place^  let  it  be  observed^  that  this 
manifestation  of  union  among  believers  is  not  given  in 
mere  deference  to  the  world's  careless  or  presumptuous 
demand  of  a  sign.  And  in  fact^  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
sign  at  all,  it  is  a  sign  of  such  a  sort,  that  when  given, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  is  given,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  more  weighty  than  it  is  welcome, — ^more 
vexing  to  the  uneasy  conscience  than  acceptable  to  the 
unrenewed  heart. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  notoriously  the  common 
refiige  of  infidehty,  whether  practical  or  speculative, 
to  upbraid  the  gospel  with  the  manifold  divisions  of 
its  disciples.  First  agree  among  yourselves,  says  the 
sceptic,  and  then  present  your  claibis  to  us  with  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  having  them  allowed. 

I^ow,  give  the  sceptic  what  he  asks.  In  haste  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  let  a  general  convention  be 
called,  or,  with  less  stir,  let  a  general  peace  be  assumed. 
The  voice  of  discord  is  hushed,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not 
heard  any  longer  by  ears  profane.  Over  all  the  strife 
of  the  schools,  silence  broods  and  reigns.  Discordant 
parties  entertain  proposals  of  forbearance,— or  of  sub- 
mission. Terms  of  mutual  compromise  and  indul- 
gence  are  ratified.    And,  every  murmur  of  disBent 
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being  hushed^ — or  stifled  in  the  cell^  the  college^  or 
the  cloister, — all  the  faithful  axe  seen  to  stand  in 
compact  array,  on  common  ground,  one  and  indivi- 
sible, — 

— ^And  now  the  rash  speculator  in  unbelief, — ^the 
committed  gambler  in  scepticism, — is  summoned  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  He  said  he  would  believe,  if  those 
who  challenged  his  faith  would  only  come  to  an  agree-> 
ment  and  understanding  among  themselves.  And 
now,  does  he  not  perceive, — ^must  he  not  confess,— 
that  they  do  understand  one  another  ? — 

— ^Yes!  And  he  too  understands  them*  It  is  a 
union  after  his  own  heart  that  is  formed  for  his  satis* 
faction,  and  exhibited  to  him  for  his  conviction.  It  is 
a  wise  master-stroke  of  policy, — such  a  combination 
of  forces  as  transcendent  genius  or  consummate  talent 
can  command.  He  owns  himself  out-generalled  and 
out-manoBUvred, — caught  and  held  by  his  own  chal- 
lenge, which  he  never  thought  would  be  met.  He  has 
got  the  sign  he  wanted.  These  Christians  have  con- 
trived to  make  out  their  case  of  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  cause,  overbearing  all  personal  and  party 
jealousies.  And  this,  he  always  said,  would  satisfy 
and  convince  him. 

And,  on  the  terms  proposed,  he  is  not  very  unwill- 
ing to  be  convinced :  or  at  least  to  join,  for  his  own 
part,  in  any  general  scheme  of  compromise  and  com- 
prehension. Union  of  this  kind  he  can  understand 
and  appreciate  in  his  own  way ;  and  he  can  deal  with 
it  accordingly.  It  affords  the  basis  of  a  convenient 
truce,  and  allows  him  to  veil  under  a  decent  robe  of 
outward  conformity  his  own  private  and  peculiar 
modes  of  thought.     He  may  well,  therefore,  consent 
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to  cease  from  being  openly  and  professedly  a  foe  to 
Christianity^  when  he  finds  that  the  alliance  to  which 
he  is  expected  to  accede^  amounts  to  no  more  than  his 
appearing^  whatever  his  secret  sentiments  may  be,  to 
be  openly  and  professedly  its  friend. 

But  now,  take  the  same  man,  if  he  have  intelligence 
and  feeling  at  all,  to  the  separate  abodes  of  any  two 
of  the  most  vehement  controversialists  that  have  ever, 
with  real  Christianity  on  both  sides,  most  painfully 
scandalized  the  Christian  community,  and  given  the 
greatest  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  Let  him 
visit  their  closets, — ^their  studies, — ^the  homes  in  which 
their  hearts  dwell, — the  sanctuaries  in  which  they  hold 
fellowship  with  God,  and  with  kindred  spirits,  before 
God's  throne, — the  walks  of  business  and  rounds  of 
daily  occupation  in  which  they  severally  glorify  God. 
Let  him  sit  successively  at  their  tables,  and  become  in 
turn,  to  each  of  them,  the  man  of  his  counsels.  Or  let 
him  even  make  their  acquaintance  by  authentic  report 
and  accurate  personal  observation.  And  with  all  that 
he  may  detect,  in  either  or  in  both  of  them,  of  that 
wrath  of  man  which  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God,  still  his  conscience,  whether  he  may  choose  to 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  will  be  more  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  things  divine, — and  he  will 
stand  more  in  awe  of  that  mysterious  divine  unity, 
into  which  all  that  believe  in  Jesus  are  admitted^ 
than  if  he  saw  all  the  myriads  of  Christendom  bowing 
at  one  shrine.  Paul  and  Barnabas  may  have  a  sharp 
contention.  Luther  and  Calvin  may  misunderstand 
one  another,  and  the  unsparing  denunciations  of  the 
German  Reformer  may  fall  thick  on  the  head  of  his 
Genevan  brother, — who  could  take  even  the  unjust 
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smiting  of  such  a  "  righteous "  man,  as  "  an  excellent 
oil.*'*  And,  to  come  to  a  more  recent  example,  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield  may  indignantly  draw  off  from  one 
another,  and  make  even  the  calm  and  peacefiil  air  of 
a  religious  revival  resound  with  the  din  of  a  contro- 
versy not  the  mildest  or  most  measured.  And  the 
infidel  may  affect  to  make  his  boast  of  these  things. 

^Nevertheless,  it  is  the  apprehension,  which  he  cannot 
evade,  of  the  real,  living,  divine  and  spiritual  union, 
which,  after  all,  subsists  among  all  these  holy  men, 
and  makes  them  all  most  emphatically  one, — through 
the  Father's  love  to  the  Son,  imparted  by  the  Spirit 
to  them  all,  and  glowing  in  them  all,-^a  union  which 
he  cannot  ascribe  to  human  policy,  since  he  perceives 

*  "  See  Life  and  Character  of  Calvin,"  by  Dr  Smyth  of  Charleston, 
United  States: — ''Agunst  whom  did  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  utter 
severer  language  than  against  Calvin  in  reference  to  the  Sacramentarian 
Controversy  ?  And  whom  did  Calvin  more  delight  to  honour  than  Luther  ? 
How  did  he  study  to  cover  the  coals  of  this  pernicious  discord,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, entirely  to  quench  them  ?" — (P.  34,  &c.)  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  writing 
to  Bullinger  and  the  other  pastors  of  Zurich,  against  whom  Luther  had 
used  an  inexcusable  wantonness  of  langui^e,  reproach,  and  anathema — **  I 
wish  you  to  recall  these  things  to  your  mind ;  how  great  a  man  Luther  is» 
and  with  how  great  gifts  he  excels ;  also  with  what  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  mind,  with  what  efficacy  of  learning,  he  hath  laboured  and  watched  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  to  propagate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation.  I  often  say,  if  he  should  call  me  a  devil,  I  hold  him 
in  such  honour  that  I  would  acknowledge  him  an  eminent  servant  of  God.'' 
"  And  does  not  the  whole  Protestant  world  now,"  adds  Dr  Smytb»  **  includ- 
ing the  Lutheran  Church  itself,  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  true,  scriptural,  and  catholic,  and  that  Luther's  was 
as  certainly  extravagant  and  wrong?"  Again,  *'  Eleep  your  smaller  differ- 
ences," says  Calvin,  addressing  the  Lutheran  churches,  **  let  us  have  no 
discord  on  that  account ;  but  let  us  march  in  one  solid  column  under  the 
banners  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  with  undivided  counsels  form 
the  legions  of  the  cross  upon  the  territories  of  darkness  and  of  death."  **  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  cross  ten  seas,  if  by  this  means  holy  communion 
might  prevail  among  the  members  of  Christ." 
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that  it  exists  in  very  despite  of  human  passions, — ^it  is 
the  sense  of  this  union  which  galls  and  fret^  the  infidel 
more  than  all  the  unbroken  unity  ever  vainly  boasted 
of  by  Borne.  That  unity  he  can  understand  and 
explain.  He  can  see  through  it.  He  can  account  (or 
it  on  worldly  principles :  and  as  a  scheme  of  worldly 
wisdom  he  can  tolerate  it.  But  the  other  union  is  a 
mystery  to  him :  it  troubles  his  conscience :  it  carries 
home  to  his  soul  an  irresistible  impression  of  some- 
thing more  than  human  being  at  the  bottom  of  it :  o£ 
some  heavenly  truth  and  some  heavenly  agency  being 
concerned  in  forming  and  maintaining  it. 

Do  we  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating or  excusing  the  disputes  of  Christians  ?  God 
forbid.  We  know  whence  come  wars  and  fightings, 
spiritual  as  well  as  carnal.  But  it  is  important  to  per- 
ceive clearly  and  precisely,  what  it  is  that  the  world 
needs  for  its  conviction,  and  what  the  Church  should 
seek  to  realize. 

Let  it  be  observed  accordingly,  in  the  second  place, 
that  there  are  after  all  in  substance  but  two  theories 
of  Christian  union,  which,  with  various  modifications, 
have  been  actually  manifested  to  the  world,  and  which 
it  would  seem,  in  these  last  days,  are  to  be  developed 
in  more^  marked  antagonism  than  ever.  The  one  has 
its  leading  idea  and  central  point  of  unity,  the  cmiBCH, 
and  for  the  cementing  together  of  its  various  parts,  the 
mystical  and  sacramental  virtue  of  the  Church's  priestly 
ministry.  The  other  takes  Christ  alone,  and  sets 
him  in  the  midst — ^with  such  as  are  converted  and  be- 
come as  little  children  around  him, — and  it  recognises 
as  the  moulding  and  melting  influence,  which,  running 
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over  and  pervading  the  whole  circle^  is  to  make  them 
all  one,  the  "unction  of  the  Holy  One," — ^the  living 
energy  of  that  Spirit,  which,  even  as  a  little  child, 
Christ  himself  received  without  measure.  The  former 
is  the  merely  human — if  it  be  not  rather  the  Satanic 
— ^plan  of  gathering  up  many  scattered  limbs  into  one 
artificial  head.  The  latter  is  the  divine  plan  of  ori- 
ginal unity,  flowing  directly  and  immediately  from  the 
Three-one  God  himself,  but,  alas!  too  soon  and  too 
easily  broken  up,  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
rude  human  materials  on  which  it  must  necessarily 
fall.  Hence  the  first  of  these  methods,  is  second,  in 
the  order  of  nature  and  of  time,  to  the  other.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  the  enemy's  device, — or  the  contrivance 
of  injudicious  friends, — ^for  repairing  the  failure  of 
the  Divine  Ideal.  And  it  proposes  to  do  so,  either 
by  an  ingenious  imitation  of  that  Ideal,  or  by  a  better 
and  more  practicable  scheme  substituted  plausibly  in 
its  place. 

Nor  is  there  any  thiqg  surprising,  or  any  thing  that 
might  not  have  been  anticipated  beforehand,  in  the 
relative  position  of  these  two  plans.  For  if  the  union 
or  unity'  of  the  Church  or  people  of  God  be  indeed,  as 
we  have  ventured  to  call  it,  a  divine  ideal, — ^having  its 
source  or  origin  in  the  divine  mind,  and,  which  \a  a  still 
higher  glory,  its  type  and  model  in  the  divine  nature, — 
what  more  likely  than  that  so  exquisite  and  delicate  a 
structure,  thrown  down  as  it  were  from  heaven,  amid 
the  coarse  and  uncongenial  masses  of  earthly  matter, 
and  exposed  to  the  rude  handUng  of  earthly  artificers, 
should  suffer  fracture  and  fall  in  pieces  ?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  by  whose 
awkwardness  it  has  been  broken,    should  clumsily 
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attempt  to  adjust  the  fragments^  and  collect  them  agsdn 
into  one?  The  vase  of  perfect  beauty,  heavenly  and 
divine,  is  caught  as  it  falls  in  strange  hands,  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  burden  more  precious  than  tlieir  own 
shapeless  idols  irhich  no  rough  usage  can  hurt;  and  it 
is  shattered  and  shivered  in  their  grasp.  Through  the 
tears  which  a  catastrophe  so  untoward  occasions,  the 
thought  of  mending  what  has  been  thus  marred  occurs. 
The  Tempter  being  at  hand  to  encourage  the  experiment 
— ^the  scattered  pieces  are  elaborately  brought  and  fitted 
together ;  some  subtle  sort  of  glue  is  interposed ;  some 
artificial  heat,  or  gentle  pressure  from  without,  applied; 
some  gaudy  colouring  and  gorgeous  crown  put  on. 
And,  thus  repaired  and  renewed,  the  broken  vessel 
makes  even  a  greater  show  than  it  did  before ;  so  as 
to  impose  upon  all  except  the  chosen  few  who  can  dis- 
criminate  and  distinguish,  amid  a  thousand  counterfeits^ 
the  fresh  tint  of  heaven's  brightness  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  odour  which  all  that 
is  heavenly  breathes. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  is  one  continued 
commentary  on  this  remark;  and  successive  eras  might 
bo  selected  for  illustrating  it — eras  of  revival  and  re- 
formation, followed  by  some  sad  recoils. 

In  primitive  times,  for  instance,  the  unity  of  the 
apostoUc  fellowship  seemed  such  that  one  might  al- 
ready hail  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  city  on  earth. 
What  more  perfect  exhibition  of  divine  love  has  ever 
been  given  among  men,  than  that  which  followed  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  ?  Alas !  how  long  did  it 
continue?  Almost  in  the  same  breath  we  read  of 
^^murmurings"  in  that  home  of  peace;  as  there  had 
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been  previous  indications  of  falsehood  and  its  swift 
punishment,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit  interfering  sadly 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospeL  Then,  afterwards, 
accounts  thicken  upon  us  of  questionings  and  dispute 
ings,  crowding  upon  one  another.  Difficult  cases  of 
conscience  requiring  to  be  settled,  gave  birth  to  party 
spirit  and  sectarianism.  Erroneous  doctrines  blighted 
the  charity  which  never  thrives  but  round  the  stem  of 
truth.  Eival  teachers  and  leaders  appeared;  and 
already,  ere  the  pen  of  inspiration  was  laid  aside,  it  had 
to  trace  a  sad  picture  of  the  disordered  ranks  and 
broken  unity,  even  of  infant  Christendom.  Thus,  at 
the  withdrawal  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  did  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  seem  to  leave  her,  as  if  about  to 
be  broken  up  in  the  world. 

Soon,  however,  a  re-uniting,  and  what  might  seem 
to  be  a  re-forming,  process  began  to  be  apparent. 
Presbyters  coalesced  and  became  absorbed  in  one 
bishop;  bishops  in  one  patriarch;  patriarchs,  ulti- 
mately, in  one  primate  or  pope.  At  the  expense  of 
freedom  of  thought,  opinions  were  tortured  into  one 
prescribed  form.  At  the  expense  of  freedom  of 
action,  the  people  were  reduced  under  one  privileged 
order.  And  the  issue  was  the  rise  of  that  vast  hier- 
archy, which,  calmly  elevating  its  head  above  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  falling  Roman  empire  and  the 
invading  barbarian  torrents,  took  its  seat  at  last,  and 
erected  its  purple  throne,  on  the  seven  Italian  hills. 

So  also,  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
Papal  system  itself  appeared  for  a  time  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  from  the  very  rust  and  canker  of  its  inhe- 
rent rottenness  and  corruption, — a  reviving  impulse 
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from  above,  gave  occasion  to  a  counter-reaction  from 
beneath.  The  heavenly  union,  manifested  anew  in 
the  fresh  bursting  forth  of  the  pure  and  free  Gospdi 
among  the  nations,  forced  on  a  reconstruction  of  the 
earthly  scheme  of  unity,  which  is  the  mimic  and  rival 
of  the  true.  At  the  beginning,  the  Eeformers  were 
all  of  one  mind,  and  a  blessed  harmony  reigned  through- 
out all  the  company  of  the  faithfrd.  Every  where, 
and  by  all,  the  same  truth  was  proclaimed, — the  truth 
which  Luther  caught  or  inherited,  through  Augustine, 
from  Paul  And  the  fires  of  persecution  in  Germany 
and  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
were  all  kindled  at  the  same  Antichristian  shrine 
against  which,  with  one  voice,  they  cried ; — even  as  it 
was  the  same  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  which  purged 
aUke  the  lips  of  all  the  holy  martyrs. 

It  was  surely  a  union  and  unity  flowing  immediately 
from  God,  as  the  God  of  love  and  truth. 

And,  because  it  was  so,  it  was  not  long  unbroken  in 
the  hands  of  men.  Errors,  heresies,  strifes,  divisions 
— jealousies  unnumbered,  and  misunderstandings  mani- 
fold— speedily  interfered  to  blast  the  fair  promise  of 
that  happy  spring*time ;  so  that  the  captives  emanci- 
pated from  Roman  tyranny,  whom  the  common  rapture 
and  surprise  of  their  first  deliverance  had  kept  toge- 
ther, singing  the  same  new  song,— struck  erelong 
discordant  notes,  and  parted  into  many  bands. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  divine  plan,  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  human  agents. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  plan  was  once  more  success- 
fully plied.  Bome  had  taken  the  alarm  in  time.  The 
Beformation,  which  threatened  her  downfal,  served  ta 
rally  her  ranks.     Loyola  was  to  be  a  mateh  for  Luther. 
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The  decrees  of  Trent  were  to  give  a  new  body  and 
form  to  the  fluctuating  superstitions  and  doubtful 
dogmas  of  the  middle  ages.  Unseemly  abuses  were 
to  be  amended^  and  unpopular  grievances  redressed. 
The  urgency  of  a  general  crisis  was  to  suppress  parti- 
cular eruptions;  and  by  a  convulsive  effort,  £ome, 
mistress  of  nations  and  mother  of  inventions,  was  to  be 
more  than  herself  again. 

It  is  a  sad  contrast  which  is  thus  presented ;  and  a 
contrast  deeply  humbUng  to  the  true  followers  of  Jesus. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Antichrist,  as  it  would 
thus  seem,  should  contrive  to  rally  and  keep  his  troops 
together  in  the  world,  so  much  more  effectually  than 
even  Ohrist  himself. 

And  yet,  in  reference  to  the  impression  of  divine 
truth  and  love  to  be  made  on  that  very  world,  what 
inteUig«nt  mind  would,  for  a  moment,  compare  even 
the  waning  union  of  the  Protestant  ranks  with  the 
increasing  unity  of  Rome?  Her  own  servants,  it  is 
notorious,  have  been  made  infidels  by  Popery.  An 
unbeheving  priesthood  haunts  the  very  Vatican.  And, 
if  a  frivolous  and  superficial  age  is  beginning  to  think 
well  of  her, — is  it  not  manifestly  because  she  can 
shake  hands  with  philosophic  scepticism,  and  whiten 
even  the  sepulchre  itself?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consent  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  throughout  all 
her  denominations, — even  with  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  uncertainty  of  her  trumpet-sound, — ^has  ever  been 
an  offence  and  an  enigma  to  infideUty.  And  if  the 
time  is  now  come,  or  coming,  when,— not  by  artificial 
contrivances,  but  by  the  Spirit  poured  out  from  on 
high, — ^new  life  and  mutual  love  shall  reanimate  them 
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all, — tried,  and,  it  may  be,  diminished  in  the  trial, — 
how  gloriously  may  it  yet  appear  that  they  are  all 
one,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one ! 

For  surely  this  present  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  to  dose  without  an  ampler  and  wider  fulfilment 
of  that  prophecy  of  Joel,  which  began  to  be  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  *'  This,"  said  Peter, 
speaking  of  the  scene  then  exhibited, — ^^  this  is  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  But  did  that  scene 
fully  exhaust  the  whole  prediction  ?  Is  there  no  in- 
stalment due  ?  ]^ay,  was  it  more  than  an  instalment 
that  was  then  made  good  ?  Amid  wasting  judgments, 
darkly  ushering  in  the  glorious  dawn,  is  there  to  be  no 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  ^^  before  the  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord," — such  as  may  present  to  the  world 
a  spectacle  of  universal  brotherhood  among  all  who 
shall  then  be  found  refusing  the  mark  of  apostasy, 
having  received  the  seal  of  God  ?  Let  this  hope  grow 
brighter ; — ^this  hope  of  a  new  spiritual  revival,  yet  to 
be  experienced,  before  the  end  come.  And,  as  the 
time  is  short,  let  it  be  settled  that  it  must  be  soon. 
It  is  a  hope  which  will  do  more  for  the  great  cause  of 
Christian  union  than  any  plan  the  wisdom  of  man  can 
devise ;  for  it  will  make  true  behevers,  however  now 
separated,  live  as  if  they  were  one  day,  and  that  right 
speedily,  to  be  one. 

The  elements  of  this  union,  moreover,  being  exclu- 
sively spiritual — not  political  or  formal — whatever  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  spirituality  in  individuals  or  com- 
munities must  tend  to  its  development.     Election  out 
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of  the  world,  by  the  choice  of  God, — separation  from 
the  world,  to  the  fellowship  of  God, — sanctification  by 
the  truth  for  a  holy  mission  into  the  world ;  identity 
also  with  the  Eternal  Son,  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Father,  and  his  commission  from  the  Father ; — these 
constitute  the  unity  of  which  we  speak. 

It  is  a  unity  whose  beauty  and  whose  blessedness 
a  single,  isolated,  and  solitary  believer  may  himself 
experience,  and  exhibit  to  the  conviction,  or  confusion, 
of  some  portion  of  the  world's  unbelief.  Any  two  or 
three,  agreeing  together,  may  make  it  more  palpable. 
And,  as  the  branches  of  the  visible  Church  become 
more  pure  in  discipline,  and  more  catholic  in  commu- 
nionj-and  as  the  thick-coming  and  thick-crowding 
events  of  these  last  days  force  them  more  and  more  to 
coalesce ; — and,  above  all,  as  the  Spirit  is  poured  out 
from  on  high ; — ^growing  up  into  the  Head,  they  will 
grow  into  one  another ;  and  thus  at  last  a  preparation 
may  be  in  progress  for  the  more  open  harmony  of 
millennial  glory. 


CHRIST'S  CALL  TO  THE  WEARY. 

<<  Come  unto  me,  aJl  ye  th«t  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leam  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.''— Matt.  xi.  28-30. 

This  is  the  voice  of  one  promising  great  things ;  and 
things  of  surpajasing  excellence.  Best  for  them  that 
labour ;  a  light  joke  and  an  easy  harden  for  them  that 
are  heavy  laden;  and  a  lesson^  moreover^  in  that 
meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  which  can  wear  the 
yoke  without  being  fretted,  and  bear  the  burden  with- 
out being  oppressed; — ^what  blessings  more  precious 
than  these,  or  more  suitable  for  those  to  whom  they 
are  proposed !— What  blessings  could  be  more  valu- 
able in  themselves,  or  ought  to  be  more  welcome  to 
the  parties  within  whose  reach  they  are  placed ! 

The  very  ox  knows  the  happiness  of  relief  from 
toil,  and  sweet  rest  after  drudging  labour.  And  the 
patient  ass,  submissive  to  any  yoke  however  galling, 
and  any  burden  however  excessive,  can  yet  be  grateful 
for  a  yoke  that  sits  more  easily  on  the  neck,  and  a 
burden  that  does  not  crush  the  bent  and  broken  back. 
The  weary  sinner  is  worn  with  travel  over  many  a 
rough  road  and  many  a  pathless  waste.  He  is  hunger- 
worn,  and  toilwom  also,  through  fruitless   spending 
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of  his  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  his 
labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ;-TWorn  out,  more- 
over, and  worn  down  by  the  long-endured  pressure  of 
a  weight  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Wasted  thus,  through 
fatigue  and  famine, — ^through  working  for  himself  in 
vain,  and  wearing  the  felon's  chain  that  rivets  on  his 
festering  limbs  the  felon's  intolerable  load, — the  weary 
sinner  may  well  hail  the  prospect  of  these  three  inesti- 
mable blessings  ; — first,  for  the  present,  refreshing 
ease ;  secondly,  for  the  future,  a  reasonable  service ;  and 
thirdly,  the  promise  of  being  taught  the  art  of  turning 
both  of  these  gifts  to  the  best  account ; — and  learning 
that  temper  and  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  present 
ease  is  to  be  most  fully  enjoyed,  and  the  future  service 
most  pleasantly  rendered. 

Best,  then, — a  yoke  and  burden  easy  and  light, — 
and  instruction  in  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart, — 
are  the  benefits  here  to  be  bestowed. 

They  are  to  be  bestowed,  moreover,  on  terms  of  most 
unbounded  liberality ;  on  all  alike  and  indiscriminately, 
without  restriction,  limitation,  or  respect  of  persons; 
and  on  all  with  equal  fireedom  and  abundance;  gratui- 
tously and  unreservedly — ^without  upbraiding  and 
without  grudging,  without  money  and  without  price. 

One  only  stipulation  does  the  bountiful  bestower  of 
them  make, — ^that  they  shall  be  received  at  his  own 
hands,  and  taken  directly  and  immediately  from  himself 
alone ;  "  Come  unto  me."  ^ov  is  this  an  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable  stipulation.  For  not  only  is  he  entitled, 
as  the  procurer  and  author  of  them,  to  require  of  all 
who  want  them,  that  they  shall  go  nowhere  else  for 
them  but  to  himself  alone ; — ^it  is  a  requisition  rendered 
necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.     For  the 
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blessings  to  be  bestowed  are  of  such  a  sort^  and  are  to 
be  communicated  in  such  a  manner^  that  the  girer  of 
them  cannot  but  insist  on  these  two  conditions ; — ^first, 
that  he  shall  himself  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  them ;  and 
secondly^  that  in  obtaining  them^  all  who  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden  shall  separately  and  individually — 
each  on  his  own  account  and  each  for  himself — ^^  come 
unto  him."  He  would  have  every  one  to  deal  personally 
and  exclusively  with  him. 

For^  in  a  word^  the  blessings  here  to  be  bestowed 
are  his  own.  They  are  his  own, — not  merely  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  his  to  purchase,  merit,  and  obtain, 
and  his  to  distribute  and  dispense, — ^but  in  a  sense  &r 
more  special  and  personal, — a  sense  implying  that  they 
are  his  own  so  strictly  and  inseparably,  that  they  never 
can  be  parted  with  or  given  away.  He  may  share 
them  with  others,  but  he  never  can  part  with  or  give 
them  away  to  others.  If  he  could,  they  would  not  be 
the  same  excellent  blessings  that  they  are. 

This  is  true  of  all  the  benefits  which  he  has  to  be- 
stow, whether  here  or  hereafter. 

"In  my  Father's  house,"  he  says,  "are  many  mansions^ 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you :  and  if  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again," — ^To  do  what  ? — 
To  hand  over  to  you  the  place  so  prepared  ? — ^H"o,  but 
— "  to  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  ye  may 
be  also"  (John  xiv.  2,  3). 

"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant," — ^What  ? — • 
A  throne  of  his  own  ?  No,  but — "to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  sat  down  with 
the  Father  on  his  throne"  (Rev.  iii.  21). 

"  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given 
them." — ^How? — ^By  parting  with  it,   and  giving  it 
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away  to  them  ?  Uo,  but  by  sharing  it  with  them, — 
"  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one/' 
(John  xvii.  22). 

Hence  the  singular  and  touching  emphasis  of  such 
expressions  as  these, — "  my  peace,"  "my  joy ; "  indi- 
cating that  the  peace  and  the  joy  meant  are  not  merely 
the  peace  and  the  joy  which  He  purchased  and  which 
He  bestows,  but  His  own  peace  and  His  own  joy :  the 
very  peace  and  the  very  joy  which  Christ  himself  pos- 
sesses, experiences,  and  feels;  and  in  which,  as  his  own — 
as  thus  actually  possessed,  experienced,  and  felt  by 
himself — ^he  admits  his  people,  as  partners  and  par- 
takers, to  share. 

The  same  idea  seems  evidently  to  be  involved  in  the 
Lord's  closing  expressions,  where  he  enforces  his  call  by 
the  consideration :  "  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  biu-den 
is  light."  My  yoke,  he  says,  and  my  burden.  It  is  not 
merely  the  yoke  and  burden  which  I  impose, — that  is 
but  half  the  meaning,  and  a  poor,  cold,  and  tame  mean- 
ing too, — but  the  yoke  and  burden  which  I  bear.  It 
b  my  own  yoke  and  burden ;  the  very  yoke  and  bur- 
den imposed  upon  myself. 

It  is  "  my  yoke, — ^my  burden ; " — mine  exclusively 
and  inseparably ; — mine,  for  none  can  bear  it  instead 
of  me ; — ^mine,  for  none  can  bear  it  without  me ; — ^mine, 
not  to  be  received  or  taken  by  you  from  me,  but  to  be 
taken  upon  you,  with  me  and  in  me. 

So  also,  when  the  Lord  says,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart," — this  is  not  merely  a  gene- 
ral commendation  of  himself  as  a  teacher  or  tutor,  at 
whose  feet  it  may  be  very  pleasant  to  sit,  and  under 
whose  mild  eye  and  gentle  hand  it  may  be  a  privilege 
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to  be  trained.  It  specially  marks  him  out  as  fitted  and 
qualified  to  be  our  instructor,  because  he  possesses 
himself  the  very  acquirements  or  accomplishments  that 
wc  need  to  learn,  and  because  he  makes  us  one  with 
himself  in  them  all.  It  is  his  own  meekness, — his  own 
lowliness  in  heart, — that  he  is  to  impart  to  us,  and 
we  are  to  learn  of  him ;  it  is  the  very  mind  that  was 
in  him  that  is  to  be  in  us.  And  finally,  when  he 
says,  *'  I  will  give  you  rest,"  it  is  his  own  rest  that  he 
proposes  to  share  with  us; — for  the  promise  left  to  us 
is  the  promise  of  entering  into  "his  rest"  (Heb.  iv.  1). 

In  this  light,  then,  let  us  view  the  three  blessings 
here  proposed  to  our  acceptance. 

In  the  first  place,  "  I  will  give  you  rest." — ^There  is 
a  remarkable  connection  between  this  promise  and  the 
Lord's  appeal  to  the  Father,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it.  In  that  appeal,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
himself,  labouring  and  heavy  laden,  had  sought  and 
found  rest  unto  his  soul.  He  had  been  enduring  much 
of  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself.  The 
mission  or  embassy  of  John's  disciples — ^in  itself  a  proof 
of  great  spiritual  blindness  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Baptist  or  of  his  friends — gave  occasion  to  the  Lord's 
severe  animadversion  on  the  miserable  infatuation  of 
the  age,  that  would  not  receive  the  truth  under  any 
form,  and  yet  would  ever  seek  to  lay  upon  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form,  the  blame  of  the  rejection  of  the 
truth  itself.  Thereafter  the  Lord — ^his  spirit  being 
more  than  ordinarily  stirred  within  him — ^began  to  up- 
braid the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  repented  not  (ver.  16-24), 
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Thus^  the  soul  of  Jesus  is  vexed  through  the  per-* 
verseness  alike  of  opposing  foes  and  of  unsympathizing 
friends.  And  for  relief^  he  turns  from  earth  to  heaven^ 
from  man  to  God — "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father ! " 

It  is  a  very  solemn  scene— a  very  awful  sight— which 
we  are  her7permitted  to  contemplate-entering  in, 
truly,  within  the  vail.  The  eternal  and  well-beloved 
Son  of  God,  is  seen  and  heard  communing  with  his 
Father  respecting  the  terms  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  the  perfect  understanding  that  subsists 
between  them  in  regard  to  it.  The  Saviour  appeals 
from  the  unbelief  of  men,  to  the  faithfulness  and  truth 
of  the  everlasting  God.  And  in  his  appeal,  what  as- 
sured confidence  does  he  express  in  the  Father's  love 
to  his  little  ones ! — "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  What  acquiescence,  also,  does  he  express 
in  the  limitation  of  that  love — ^in  the  secret  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  in  his  re- 
vealed purpose  of  grace ! — ''Even  so,  Father:  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight  (ver.  26,  26). 

Who  may  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  these  words, 
as  addressed  by  the  Son  to  the  Father  ?  The  evan-f 
gelist  Luke  says,  that  in  uttering  them  ''  Jesus  rejoiced 
in  spirit"  (Luke  x.  21).  It  is  the  one  solitary  instance 
in  which  we  find  the  emotion  of  joy  ascribed  to  the 
Man  of  Sorrows;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  him  in  language 
pecuUarly  strong — denoting  inward  exultation  and  rap- 
ture; the  very  leaping  of  the  soul  for  excess  of  dehght. 

Our  Lord's  intercourse  with  men  generally  afforded 
little  cause  of  joy.  At  the  best,  a  kind  of  benignant 
and  melancholy  complacency  marked   his  treatment 
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even  of  those  whom  he  most  pitied  and  loved;  and  the 
smile  that  won  little  children  to  his  embrace^  and  em- 
boldened John  to  lean  on  his  bosom^  had  in  it  quite  as 
much  of  sadness  as  of  sweetness.  His  delights^  indeed^ 
were  with  the  children  of  men;  but  the  joy  of  his  soul 
was  with  his  Father  in  heaven.  So  it  was  here.  Jesus 
rejoiced  in  the  Spirit; — ^the  Holy  Ghost  being  with 
him  in  this  joy,  as  he  said,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee." 

Thus,  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Father's  will,  which 
he  came  to  do, — that  free  and  immutable  will  of  the 
Father,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  the  wise  and 
prudent,  secures  the  revelation  of  all  saving  truth,  and 
the  communication  of  all  saving  blessings,  to  the  babes 
whom  they  despise — in  the  sovereign  and  infallible 
purpose  of  the  Father,  which,  as  the  eternal  Son,  he 
ever  reverently  adores, — Jesus,  in  the  Spirit,  finds  his 
one  solitary  source  of  joy  on  the  earth.  Here  is  the 
secure  and  solid  footing  on  which  he  may  stand!  From 
the  shifting  sands  and  tossing  waves  of  man's  fickle 
and  fluctuating  wilfulness,  in  time, — he  passes  to  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  the  unchanging  will  of  God,  before  all 
time;  and  owning  that  will  as  alike  sure  and  supreme—^ 
*'  even  so.  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight," 
— ^he  inwardly  and  mentally  exults  and  leaps  for  joy! 

Then,  turning  again  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  not  so  much  to  "  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent" as  to  '*  babes,"  the  Lord  goes  on  to  announce 
the  fulness  of  the  commission  which  he  has  received 
from  the  Father,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  eter- 
nal purpose  in  which  he  rejoices: — "All  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  And,  finally,  he 
asserts  his  own  exclusive  right,  as  well  as  the  sufficiency 
of  his  power,  to  execute  the  commission  and  carry  out 
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the  purpose  ofthe  Father ; — ''  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son^  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  him  (ver.  27). 

Kow  it  is  in  the  fulness  of  this  exercise  of  his  own 
soul,  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  addresses  his  gracious 
invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden ;  as  if,  resting 
and  rejoicing  himself,  he  would  have*  them  to  rest  and 
rejoice  along  with  him.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  thank- 
fully acquiescing  in  the  sovereign  purpose  ofthe  Father ; 
intrusted,  in  the  second  place,  with  the  carrying  out  of 
that  purpose,  and  having  all  things  deUvered  to  him  by 
the  Father  for  that  end ;  and  fully  qualified,  as  in  the 
third  place  he  declares  himself  to  be,  for  becoming  the 
exclusive  channel  in  communicating  all  that  is  to  be 
known  of  the  Father  to  men; — thus,  I  say,  refreshed  by 
his  communion  with  the  Father,  all  whose  counsels  he 
shares,  and  returning  to  his  business  of  dealing  with 
men  on  the  Father's  behalf ; — ^the  blessed  and  adorable 
Saviour  stands  forth  as  the  giver  of  rest  to  them  that 
labour — ^his  own  rest — the  very  rest  into  which  he  him- 
self has  just  been  entering,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
so  greatly  rejoicing ; — "  I  will  give  you  rest.'* 

Oh !  what  a  world  of  meaning  may  we  now  find  in 
this  promise !  And  what  a  flood  of  light  is  shed  on  the 
nature  of  the  rest  which  Jesus  gives,  when  we  learn  thus 
to  identify  it  with  his  own !  It  is  rest  in  God ;  it  is 
rest  with  God ;  it  is  the  very  rest  of  God  himself !  It 
is  the  rest  of  acquiescence, — of  complacency  and  de- 
light,— ^in  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  choosing,  not  the 
wise  and  prudent,  but  babes,  to  be  infallibly  enlightened 
and  saved ; — in  the  infinite  fulness  of  God,  intrusted  to 
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Christ  for  these  babes ; — and  in  the  open  manifestation 
which  that  same  Christ  makes  of  the  Father,  in  whose 
bosom  he  himself  dwells.  These  are  the  elements  of 
his  own  rest,  in  which  he  sought  relief  and  refuge  from 
all  the  wilful  unbelief  by  which  men  so  sorely  grieved 
his  soul ;  causing  him  so  painfully  to  labour,  and  so 
often  to  labour  in  vain.  He  rests,  in  grateful  submis- 
sion to  the  Father's  sovereign  decree  of  electing  love, 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing between  himself  and  the  Father.  He  rests, 
in  the  blessed  contemplation  of  aU  that  is  delivered 
unto  him  by  the  Father, — all  that  he  receives  as  the 
fruit  of  his  mediatorial  purchase,  and  for  the  ends  of 
his  mediatorial  ministry,  through  the  Father's  delight 
in  him  and  in  his  work.  He  rests,  in  the  rapturous 
sense  of  the  full  knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  Father 
and  the  Father  of  him,  and  the  ineffable  love  subsist- 
ing between  them.  And  into  this  rest  of  calm  security, 
and  into  all  its  fulness  of  ecstatic  joy,  he  would  admit 
you — all  of  you — each  and  every  one  of  you  who  will 
come  unto  him ;  freely,  without  reserve,  and  without 
delay,  he  will  give  you  this  rest.  He  will  reveal  to  you 
all  that  he  knows  of  the  Father.  He  will  share  with 
you  all  that  is  delivered  to  him  by  the  Father.  And 
he  will  make  you  thankful,  as  he  is  himself,  that  by  the 
Father's  sure  decree,  what  the  wise  and  prudent  will 
not  see  is  unfolded  unto  babes.  Only  come  ye  unto 
him,  all  of  you,  any  of  you,  every  one  of  you,  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden ;  and  he  will  unite,  asso- 
ciate, identify  you  with  himself,  in  all  his  own  intimate, 
loving,  and  filial  acquaintance  with  the  Father, — in  all 
his  possession  of  the  Father's  favour,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  Father's  blessing, — and  in  all  his  glad  and 
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grateful  submission  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Father's 
will.  Only  come  unto  him,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  he  will  give  you  this  rest. 

Secondly,  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you;"  the  yoke 
that  is  mine ;  mine,  by  the  Father's  righteous  appoint- 
ment ;  mine,  by  my  own  free  consent.  The  Lord  here 
recognises  his  own  position  as  a  servant,  and  summons 
you  to  share  that  position  with  him ;  just  as,  in  the 
the  former  clause,  he  asserts  his  privilege  as  the  Son, 
and  invites  you  to  a  participation  in  the  privilege.  To 
be  under  the  yoke  is  a  mode  of  speech  used  to  mark 
the  condition  of  a  servant  (1  Tim.  vi.  1),  just  as  bear- 
ing a  burden  is  a  fitting  representation  of  the  work  of 
a  servant.  And  therefore  connecting  the  first  clause 
of  command — "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you" — with  the 
assurance  afterwards  given — "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light," — we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  call  to  under- 
take both  the  yoke  and  the  burden  of  Christ ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  share  and  partake  with  him,  both  in  his 
position  as  the  voluntary  servant  of  the  Father,  and  in 
the  work  which  in  that  position  he  had  to  accomplish. 

My  yoke  and  my  burden. 

My  yoke. — ^Now  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
Christ's  yoke  are,  that  it  is  a  badge  of  subjection  to 
the  Father  alone,  and  that  it  is  a  badge  of  subjection 
freely  and  voluntarily  assumed.  His  yoke  is  imposed 
by  the  Father,  and  imposed  with  his  own  consent. 
Thus  the  Father  testifies,  "  Behold  my  servant,  whom 
I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth " 
(Isa.  zUi.  1.) ;  and  the  Son,  "  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come : 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight 
to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God :  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
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heart "  (Ps.  xl.  6,  8),     The  Father  chooses^  the  Son 
agrees ;  and  so  he  becomes  a  servant. 

My  BURDEN. — ^The  whole  work  which  a  servant  under 
the  yoke  has  to  do^  may  be  called  his  burden;  the 
task  he  has  to  perform, — ^the  load  he  has  to  carry, — 
the  privations  and  pains  he  has  to  endure, — ^may  be 
regarded  as  together  making  up  his  burden.  What 
then  was  the  burden  of  Christ  ?  That  he  had  a  bur- 
den,— ^that  he  not  only  was  a  servant,  but,  as  a  servant, 
had  a  load  to  bear,-— is  plain  from  many  of  his  own 
express  declarations,  as  well  as  from  his  whole  de- 
meanour, while  here  on  earth.  It  is  emphatically  true  of 
him,  that  he  *'  groaned,  being  burdened."  He  uniformly 
spoke  and  acted  as  under  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
a  heavy  obligation  to  be  discharged,  and  a  grievous 
and  overwhelming  claim  to  be  met.  "  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business."  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work."  ^'  I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day." 
*^  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened,"  or  pained,  "  until  it  be  accomplished." 

Thus  the  Lord  is  represented  not  only  as  coming 
under  the  yoke— but  as  having  a  burden  to  bear.  And 
he  evidently  expects  and  requires  all  that  come  unto 
him  to  bear  the  same  burden,  as  well  as  to  take  upon 
them  the  same  yoke,  with  himself.  Coming  unto  him, 
you  are  to  be  associated  and  identified  with  him,  not 
only  in  his  taking  upon  himself  the  form  or  condition 
of  a  servant,  but  also  in  his  doing  the  work  of  a  ser- 
vant. That  work  consists  of  his  obedience  unto  death ; 
his  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  and  his  endurance 
of  the  cross  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  guilty, 
whose  substitute  he  was  appointed  by  the  Father,  and 
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himself  freely  consented^  to  become.  The  burden 
which  as  a  servant  he  willingly  undertook,  and  which 
on  that  account  the  Father  imposed  on  him, — ^was  the 
burden  of  your  breach  of  the  law,  which  he  had  to  re- 
pair ;  your  want  of  all  righteousness,  which  he  had  to 
supply ;  and  above  all,  in  one  word,  your  sin,  which  he 
had  to  bear  in  his  own  body  on  the  cross. 

In  all  this,  you,  coming  unto  him,  are  to  be  one  with 
him.  You  are  to  take  his  fulfilment  of  all  righteous- 
ness as  your  own ;  you  are  to  t^ke  his  endurance  of 
the  cross  as  your  own.  You  are  to  enter,  not  only 
into  his  servitude,  but  into  his  service ;  not  only  into 
his  state  as  becoming  a  servant,  but  into  his  work  as  a 
servant.  You  are  to  enter  by  faith  into  all  that  he  did 
and  suffered  as  a  servant — into  all  the  merit  and  mean- 
ing of  his  obedience,  and  into  all  the  virtue  and  efHcacy, 
as  well  as  all  the  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  reproach,  of 
the  cross  which  he  endured  for  your  sake. 

Coming  therefore  unto  him,  you  put  yourself  in 
his  place,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  put  himself  in 
yours.  You  realize  as  your  own  his  yoke  and  his  bur- 
den ;  and  justly,  for  they  are,  originally  and  in  right, 
your  own.  He  took  upon  him  no  other  form  or  re- 
lation than  that  in  which  you  stand  to  the  Father — 
the  form  or  relation  of  a  servant.  He  did  no  other 
work  than  you  were  bound  to  do — the  work  of  a  per- 
fect fiilfilment  and  vindication  of  the  whole  law.  He 
suffered  what  you  deserved,  and  what  you,  otherwise, 
must  have  endured  through  all  eternity, — death,  and 
death  with  its  sting  and  its  curse.  And  now,  com- 
ing unto  him,  you  accept  his  condition  as  the  servant 
of  the  Father  as  your  own;  you  appropriate  his  right-: 
eousness — ^his  perfect  obedience,  his  fulfilment  of  the 
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law^  as  your  own ;  above  all,  you  embrace  his  cross  as 
your  own.  You  are  crucified  with  him,  and  if  now  you 
live,  it  is  not  you  who  live,  but  Christ  who  liveth  in 
you.  And  you  live,  as  one  with  him  in  all  his  ''yoke'* 
and  in  all  his  ''burden." 

Thirdly,  "Learn  of  me."  If  you  are  to  enter  into 
the  rest  the  Saviour  gives,  and  to  take  upon  you  the 
Saviour's  yoke  and  burden — ^you  must  necessarily  learn 
of  him.  Especially,  ypu  must  learn  of  him  his  own  meek- 
ness and  lowliness  in  heart.  That  holy  and  heavenly 
temper  appears  conspicuously  when  he  says,  acquies- 
cing in  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Father — "  Father,  I 
thank  thee."  And  not  less  conspicuously  is  it  displayed 
in  that  other  declaration,  on  his  coming  into  the  world 
as  a  voluntary  servant — "  Mine  ears  hast  thou  bored, " 
— I  consent  to  be  thy  servant, — "  Lo !  I  come :  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do 
thy  will,  O  my  God."  It  is  this  temper  you  are  to 
learn  of  him;  and  with  reference  to  these  very  instances 
of  his  lowhness,  his  humiliation,  and  his  obedience,  the 
same  mind  is  to  be  in  you  that  was  in  him. 

For  the  promise  implied  in  the  invitation,  "Learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart," — ^the  pro- 
mise of  instruction,  by  the  Saviour's  own  teaching,  in 
his  own  excellent  and  beautiful  endowment  of  meek- 
ness and  lowliness  in  heart — ^is  to  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  two  other  intimations,  "I  will  give 
you  rest,"  and  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you." 

For,  when  the  Saviour  says  of  himself — "  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;"  this  is  not  merely  a  general 
description  of  his  temper  and  frame  of  mind;  it  is  a 
precise  specification  of  that  feature  of  character  which 
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peculiarly  appeared^ — ^both  in  "  his  rest,"  or  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  divine  sovereignty, — and  also  in  his  bear- 
ing "the  yoke  and  burden,"  or  his  becoming  a  servant, 
and  being  obedient  unto  death.  And  when  he  says  to 
all  who  will  come  unto  him, — ^'^  Learn  of  me,"  in  this 
particular, — it  is  most  evidently  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  into  the  rest  which  he  himself,  as  possessed 
of  that  spirit,  had ;  and  taking  on  them  the  yoke  and 
burden  which  he  himself,  in  that  spirit,  bore. 

The  necessity,  accordingly,  of  your  being  instructed 
in  this  grace,  and  learning  it  of  him,  wiU  appear  from 
a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  in  "  the  rest," 
and  *'  the  yoke,"  which  must  be  intolerably  offensive 
to  all  who  want  it. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  rest  which  Christ  gives,  if  it 
be  indeed  identical  with  that  which  we  have  seen  that 
Christ  had  himself,  there  are  at  least  three  distinct 
causes  of  offence  to  the  natural  or  carnal  mind. 

The  first — ^and  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all — 
is  the  objection  which  such  a  mind  has  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God.  "Thou  hast  hid:"  "thou  hast 
revealed:"  and  of  this  thy  procedure,  hiding  from 
some,  and  revealing  to  others, no  account  is  to  be  given; 
but,  "Even  so.  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight."  And  this  sovereign  decree  is  to  be  a  ground 
or  cause  of  gratitude ;  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father."  It 
is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  bear  it  ?  It  is  distasteful 
and  repulsive  to  our  natural  pride  of  will. 

Again,  secondly,  that  under  such  a  sovereign  decree, 
and  in  exact  accordance  with  it,  all  things  should  be 
delivered  unto  Christ  of  his  Father ;  all  things  for  the 
babes  that  are  chosen ;  nothing  for  the  wise  and  pru- 
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dent,  who  are  passed  by — ^this  also  is  a  stumbling- 
block.  Christ,  it  seems,  should  have  something  from 
the  Father  for  all,  and  not  all  things  for  some.  He 
should  partially,  and  in  a  sense,  have  a  portion  of  sav- 
ing blessings  for  the  whole  world, — ^the  rejected  wise 
and  prudent,  as  well  as  the  chosen  babes ;  but  com* 
plete  and  true  salvation  for  none :  for  none,  at  least, 
in  regard  to  whom  it  is  not  supplemented  by  some- 
thing wrought  by  them,  or  in  them;  some  work  of 
their  own,  or  some  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  may  turn 
what  Christ  has  obtained,  or  has  had  delivered  to  him 
by  the  Father,  indifferently  for  all — ^which  is  not  full 
salvation,  but  something  far  short  of  it— into  what 
they  really  need; — ^which  cannot  but  be  peculiar  to 
them  that  are  really  saved.  In  short,  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance to  own  that  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godli- 
ness— including  among  the  all  things  the  very  power 
of  the  Spirit  making  them  our  own — must  be  received 
by  us  at  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  all  things  are  de- 
livered of  the  Father ;  and  that  we  have,  and  can  have 
nothing  in  ourselves.  To  be  dependent  on  him  alone 
for  all — ^to  be  indebted  to  him  alone  for  all — ^without 
respect  to  any  thing  whatsoever  in  us  or  about  us,  is 
humiliating  and  mortifying  to  our  natural  pride  of  heart. 
Once  more,  in  the  third  place,  the  pride  of  intellect, 
or  natural  reason,  rebels  against  receiving  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  Father  in  and  through  the  Son. 
We  have  our  preconceived  notions  of  what  God  ought 
to  be,  and  of  what  God  ought  to  do ;  and  we  must  de- 
termine beforehand,  on  grounds  of  reason,  how  Grod 
is  to  reveal  himself  to  the  world  at  large.  His  plan  of 
mercy,  it  seems,  must  not  be  peculiar  to  his  chosen,  lest 
it  should  not  reveal  his  love  to  mankind  universally. 
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But  where  is  it,  in  all  the  Bible,  that  we  read  of  any 
intention  on  God's  part  to  make  himself  known  to 
any  besides  those  who  are  in  Christ,  or  who,  in  terms 
of  his  own  invitation,  will  and  do  come  unto  him  ? 

Shall  we  still  insist  on  Christ's  mediation  and  work 
being  of  such  a  sort, — so  general  and  vague, — as  to 
reveal  the  Father,  and  the  Father's  love,  to  all  alike ; 
and  that,  too,  before  they  are  either  in  Christ,  or 
coming  to  liim  at  all  ?  Then,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
is  a  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father's  love, 
too  indefinite  by  far  to  give  any  real  or  satisfying 
rest  ?  For  it  is  a  revelation,  after  all,  consistent  with 
the  blackness  of  darkness  in  Hell ! 

Kay,  let  us  rather  acquiesce  in  the  declaration  of 
Christ  himself,  that  '^  no  man  knoweth,"  or  can  know, 
"the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever,"  in  the 
exercise  of  special  grace,  "  the  Son  shall  reveal  him." 
Oh !  for  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  his  lowUness  in 
heart !  How  do  they  who  care  no  longer  to  be  wise  and 
prudent,  but  are  wiUing  to  be  babes — ^how  do  such  meek 
ones  inherit  the  earth,  and  deUght  themselves  in  the 
abundance  of  peace !  They  make  no  inquiries — ^they 
make  no  stipulations  as  to  any  measure  of  Divine 
light,  or  Divine  grace,  or  Divine  love,  which  it  may 
be  alleged  that  men  ought  to  have,  or  must  have, 
communicated  to  them,  even  while  yet  out  of  Christ. 
All  such  inquiries  or  stipulations  involve  a  delay  or 
hesitation  to  come  to  him ;  and  such  delay  or  hesita- 
tion is  high-minded  pride.  But  come  ye  unto  Christ ; 
learning  of  him  his  own  blessed  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness of  heart.  Come  ye  thus  unto  him,  all  ye  that 
labour ;  come  now,  without  farther  parley  or  prehmi- 
nary.     Come,  labouring  in  doubt  and  darkness  as  ye 
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are;  and  labouring  in  vain  to  have  your  doubt  re- 
solved^ and  your  darkness  dispelled.  Come  in  simpli- 
city^ as  babes^  to  Christ ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
yoTu:  souls.  His  word  is  pledged  to  you  that  you 
shall.  Expect  not  any  rest^  any  satisfaction^  any  real 
clearing  up  of  your  views,  any  light  to  your  eyes,  or 
enlargement  to  your  hearts,  before  coming  unto  Christ. 
But  expect  all  this,  and  more,  in  coming.  '^Come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

But,  again,  this  same  spirit  of  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness in  heart — ^the  same  mind  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ — ^is  as  intimately  connected  with  your  taking 
his  yoke  upon  you,  as  it  is  with  your  entering  into  his 
rest.  Here  let  the  Lord's  closing  words  be  weighed : 
— *'  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

What !  the  yoke  which  he  had  to  put  on  easy !  The 
burden  which  he  had  to  bear  light!  Was  it  then 
easy  for  him,  the  Lord  of  all,  to  become  a  servant? 
And,  when  he  had  become  a  servant,  was  it  a  light 
thing  for  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  your  obligations, 
your  liabilities,  your  sins?  Was  the  incarnation,  by 
wliich  he  became  a  servant  under  the  yoke,  with  all 
its  circumstances  of  meanness  and  degradation — ^the 
virgin's  womb,  the  stable,  the  manger — ^was  this  an 
easy  act  of  humiliation?  Was  the  cross,  with  its 
shame,  and  agony,  and  curse,  a  light  burden  ?  Whence, 
then,  his  tears,  his  agonies,  and  cries  ? 

^ay,  it  was  his  meekness  and  lowliness  in  heart 
that  made  the  yoke  easy  to  him,  and  the  burden 
light.  He  was  willing  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Father 
who  sent  him,  and  to  finish  the  work  given  him  to 
do.     The  Father's  yoke  did  not  gall  or  fret  him ;  for 
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he  loved  the  Father ; "  his  whole  heart  was  in  his 
Father's  business ;  and  '^  as  the  Father  gave  him  com- 
mandment^ so  he  did  "  (John  xiv.  31). 

And  so  will  it  be  with  you,  who  learn  in  this  respect 
of  Christ,  and  copy  after  him.  Be  ye  like-minded 
with  him:  be  one  with  him,  first  in  his  voluntary 
assumption  of  the  yoke,  or  in  his  consenting  to  take  on 
him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  then,  in  all  his  subse- 
quent work  of  obedience,  and  in  his  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  the  cross.  You  have  his  own  pledge,  that  if 
you  thus  learn  of  him,  his  yoke  will  be  easy  to  you, 
and  his  burden  light.  Nay,  you  have,  as  it  were,  his 
assurance,  that  having  tried  them  before  you,  and  in 
your  stead,  he  found  them  not  intolerable  himself.  And 
he  has  made  them  more  tolerable  for  you. 

It  is  true,  that  if  you  think  of  taking  Christ's  yoke 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  his  burden  upon  your  back, 
without  his  Spirit  being  in  your  heart,  you  will  expe- 
rience any  thing  rather  than  the  ease  and  lightness 
which  he  promises.  The  very  idea  of  subjection  to 
God — ^honest  and  unreserved — is  irksome  to  the  car- 
nal mind;  and  the  service  in  which  God  would  engage 
you  is  to  your  natural  heart  a  weary  task.  Hence 
the  gloomy  notions  you  are  apt  to  form  beforehand  of 
a  life  of  seriousness  and  prayer ;  and  hence  also  your 
shrinking  from  a  full  and  unqualified  committal  of 
yourself,  as  one  bound  henceforth  to  serve  the  Lord 
alone.  You  imagine  yourself  placed,  with  your  pre- 
sent frame  of  mind,  in  the  new  position  of  a  pledged 
follower  of  Christ ;  and  fearing  lest  you  should  not 
have  taste  to  relish  it,  or  patience  to  persevere  in  it, 
you  deem  it  safer  to  postpone  the  decisive  step ;  and 
meanwhile  to  do  what  little  good  you  can,  in  the 
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character  of  a  sort  of  occasional  auxiliary  or  ally  to  his 
cause.  But  the  Lord  commands  no  man  to  take  his 
yoke  upon  him^  without  inviting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  learn  of  him.  In  his  own  manner  of  taking  the  yoke 
upon  himself^  he  bids  you  see  how  easy  the  Spirit  will 
make  it  for  you.  Uniting  you  to  himself,  he  makes 
you  his  true  yokefellows. 

And  now,  in  him,  being  no  longer  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke — ^not  now  taking  it  amiss  that  you  should  no 
longer  be  your  own  masters, — ^you  learn  to  bear  what- 
ever burden  he  whom  you  serve  may  lay  upon  you ; 
Jesus  still  bearing  it  with  you ;  you  bearing  his  bur- 
den, and  he  bearing  yours.  Thus,  entering  more  and 
more  in  to  the  whole  work  of  Christ, — ^taking  home  to 
yourself  all  his  obedience,  his  sufferings,  and  death,  as 
your  own, — and  on  the  other  hand  casting  all  your  care 
on  him, — ^you  still,  amid  all  the  groanings  of  the  flesh, 
and  all  the  opposition  of  evil  men  and  evil  angels, 
can  enter  by  faith  into  his  rest.  And  still  in  this 
way,  amid  the  struggles  of  remaining  corruption,  work- 
ing onwards  to  perfection,  and  working  in  and  with 
Christ, — ^he  himself  working  in  you, — ^you  will  find  the 
keeping  of  his  commandments  to  be  a  great  reward, 
and  his  service  to  be  perfect  freedom.  For  "  his  yoke 
is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light." 

Briefly  gathering  up  some  of  the  points  in  this  dis- 
course, let  us  observe— 

I.  How  thoroughly  individual  and  personal  a  trans* 
action  faith  is ;  personal,  both  as  regards  the  subject 
and  the  object  of  it, — the  believing  sinner  and  the 
Saviour  in  whom  he  beheves.  All  the  expressions 
here  employed  denote  personal  dealing  with  a  living  per- 
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son ;  "  coming  unto  him,'*  "  taking  his  yoke  upon  you," 
"  learning  of  him."  This  is  the  faith  to  which  we  never 
can  cease,  God  helping  us,  to  exhort  each  and  all  of 
you — not  the  helief  of  a  proposition,  but  tnist  in  a 
person.  Our  office  is  to  preach,  not  the  truth  merely, 
but  him  who  is  the  truth : — ^we  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied :  we  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  In  doing  so, 
indeed,  we  must  set  before  you  distinct  and  definite 
propositions  concerning  him  ;  such  as  these, — "  He  is 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him ;"  "his  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;"  " he  is 
exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto 
Israel,  and  remission  of  sins ;"  "whosoever  cometh  unto 
him  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  But  we  do  not  call 
your  assent  to  these  statements  or  propositions,  or  to 
a  hundred  more,  definite  or  indefinite,  saving  faith ; 
but  your  acting  upon  the  information  thus  imparted 
and  the  assurance  thus  given, — ^your  opening  when  he 
knocks,  your  looking  when  he  appears,  your  coming 
when  he  calls. 

This,  and  this  alone,  is  our  function  as  his  ambas- 
sadors. We  tell  you  not  of  salvation  contained  in  a 
proposition,  but  of  salvation  treasured  up  in  a  person. 
We  proclaim  no  general  amnesty  or  indiscriminate 
jail-delivery,  purchased  for  men  at  large  by  Christ, — 
but  we  set  before  you  Christ  himself,  and  we  assure  all 
that  come  to  him  of  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life. 
We  do  not  merely  tell  you  of  the  infinite  amount  of 
merit  and  atoning  virtue  which  there  is  in  the  obedi- 
ence and  death  of  Jesus —  as  if  it  were  a  store  laid  up 
for  general  use,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  you  at  your  dis- 
cretion, or  dispensed  by  some  so-called  Church  at  her 
pleasure.     But  we  tell  you  of  Jesus  himself,  who  will 
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clothe  you, — any  of  you, — all  of  you, — ^who  will  only 
come  unto  him, — ^with  a  robe  of  perfect  righteousness, 
and  wash  you  in  a  fountain  that  will  make  you  all 
clean.  And  we  tell  you  farther,  that  with  any  ques- 
tions as  to  what  there  may  be  in  Christ, — ^for  you,  or 
for  any, — ^while  not  coming  unto  him,  you  have  no  con- 
cern. It  is  presumption  to  ask  such  questions;  it 
would  be  Tain  and  useless  to  have  them  smswered. 
Gome  ye  unto  Christ ;  come  and  see ;  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good.  This  is  his  present  call ;  this 
is  your  present  duty ;  admitting  of  no  evasion  and  of 
no  delay.  Come  ye  to  Christ,  and  he  will  make  all  dear 
to  you.     Come  unto  him,  and  he  will  give  you  rest^ 

Oh !  how  simple,  direct,  peremptory,  and  pressing, 
is  the  call  of  the  Gospel,  thus  viewed.  Sinner,  who- 
ever thou  art,  whatever  thy  guilt,  thy  misery,  thy 
hardness  of  heart,  thy  darkness  and  doubt,  come  unto 
Christ !  Wait  not  till  thou  canst  get  satisfaction  as  to  all 
the  details  of  his  way  of  saving  sinners ;  especially  as  to 
its  bearing  on  the  impenitent,  and  on  thee,  continuing 
impenitent.  Wait  not  an  instant.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose ;  the  case  is  urgent ;  the  day  of  grace  is  fleet- 
ing away ;  death  is  near.  But  the  Saviour  is  nearer 
still ;  and  his  voice  is  very  urgent  as  well  as  very  affec- 
tionate,— Come,  come  unto  me. 

II.  A  second  observation  is  suggested  by  the  preceding 
remark.  How  wide,  how  comprehensive,  how  universal, 
is  the  Gospel  call !  Some  say  that  a  provision  of  grace, 
limited  and  secured  to  a  certain  number  of  the  human 
family,  cannot  have  a  benignant  aspect  towards  the 
family  at  large.  There  might  be  something  in  this, 
were  we  speaking  of  such  a  provision  apart  from  the 
person  of  Christ.     But  bring  forward,  not  a  store  of 
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grace  purchased  by  Christ,  but  Christ  himself,  full  of 
grace  and  truth ; — and  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes. 
There  stands  the  Saviour, — -with  arms  and  heart  open, 
alike  and  indiscriminately,  to  all, — beseeching  all  to 
come,  and  promising  to  all  who  come  a  full  share  in 
his  own  joyous  rest ;  along  with  his  own  painful  toil 
and  woful  cross,  it  is  true ;  but  still  along  with  these  as 
made  easy  and  light  to  them  through  the  imparting  of 
his  own  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  which  harmonized  all 
to  him,  and  made  his  will  and  the  Father's  one. 

When  we  take  the  salvation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Saviour, — the  redemption  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
deemer,— ^that  we  may  go  from  Christ  to  sinners  of 
mankind,  dispensing  to  them  his  purchased  grace,  we 
may  be  met  with  the  question — ^For  whom  has  he  pur- 
chased it?  And  we  may  be  told,  that  for  us  to  offer  it 
to  all,  when  it  is  confessedly  purchased  only  for  some, 
is  a  delusive  mockery.  But  we  bring  nothing  from 
Christ  to  any ;  we  refer  all  to  Christ ;  our  office  being 
to  awaken  all  to  inquiry,  and  to  send  on  inquirers  to 
Him.  We  point  to  Christ,  and  say, — Go,  deal  with  Him, 
— ^you  personally,  with  Him  personally, — ^He  will  send 
none  of  you  empty  away. 

HI.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  secret  of  our  importu- 
nity, and  of  your  responsibility.  For,  as  ambassadors 
for  Christ  and  preachers  of  his  Gospel,  we  stand  not, 
we  transact  not,  between  Him  and  you ;  we  do  no 
more,  at  the  utmost,  than  introduce  you  to  Him.  And 
we  introduce  you  to  Him,  as  having  nothing  but  wrath 
in  store  for  the  world  of  unbelievers,  and  nothing  but 
grace  for  His  elect  and  willing  people.  We  tell  you  of 
no  general  Saviour  or  general  salvation.  We  tell  you 
of  Him  who,  as  a  Saviour,  is  nothing  to  the  world  at 
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large^  but  every  thing  to  them  that  come  unto  Him. 
And  we  bid  you  come^  that  you  may  have  rest. 

Such  is  our  Gospel.  We  have  considered'  how  we 
might  best  improve  this  occasion  of  the  opening  of  our 
new  House  of  Prayer ;  and  we  have  been  led  to  take 
advantage  of  it  for  bringing  before  you^  as  God  enabled 
us,  a  simple  summary  of  the  evangelical  message^  in  its 
connection  with  the  sovereignty  which  it  asserts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  submission  whidi  it  requires  on 
the  other.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  add  more 
than  a  single  remark.  Your  presence  in  this  sanctu- 
ary, and  my  occupancy  of  this  chair  of  truth,  pledge 
us  mutually, — ^you  to  hear,  and  me  to  proclaim,  this 
"  whole  counsel  of  God."  May  the  Lord  give  us  grace  to 
be  faithful !  Or,  if  ever  the  time  shall  be  at  hand  when 
you,  or  those  who  come  after  you  to  fill  these  seats, 
may  refuse  to  hear  this  wholesome  doctrine, — or  when 
I,  or  those  who  take  my  place  in  this  pulpit,  may 
shun  to  declare  it, — sooner  may  this  fair  and  goodly 
structure  crumble  in  the  dust,  and  of  all  its  ample 
walls  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  another,  that  shall 
not  be  cast  down.* 

*  I  leave  these  sentences  as  they  were  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Free 
St  George's  Church  for  worship,  on  Sabbath,  6th  January  1845. 
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REVELATION. 

Acts  xvii.  22-31.* 
**  Whom  therefore  ye  ig^orantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  jovl" 

This  discourse,  delivered  at  Athens,  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  that  sound  and  wise  discretion,  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  without  compromising  principle, — 
nay,  rather  for  the  very  purpose  of  asserting  and  en- 
forcing principle, — ^the  apostle  Paul  '^  became  all  things 
to  all  men."  For  it  was  not  his  doctrine  that  he 
accommodated  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  his  hearers ; 
the  truth  which  he  taught  was  always  the  same,  being 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  was  simply  his  manner 
of  stating,  proving,  and  illustrating  it  that  he  altered, 

*  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hill,  and  said,  Te  men  of  Athens, 
I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For  as  I  passed  by, 
and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare 
I  unto  you.  Ood  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ; 
ndther  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  gpveth  to  all  life^  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
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according  to  the  different  tempers  and  different  states 
of  knowledge  among  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
that  so  the  truth  might  have  a  fair  and  favourable  hear- 
ing. ''  He  became  all  things  to  all  men^  if  by  any  means 
he  might  gain  some."  This  indeed  is  plainly  necessary 
in  every  attempt  to  convince  and  persuade  reasonable 
beings.  We  must  have  some  mutually  acknowledged 
principles^ — some  common  ground^ — on  which  to  build 
our  argument ;  and  that  ground  must  be  different^  in 
regard  to  different  individuals  and  classes  of  men. 
Thus,  in  arguing  with  Jews  and  with  Gentiles  respec- 
tively, on  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Christian  teacher  had  a  different  course  to  pursue, 
according  to  the  different  principles  which  they  were 
severally  willing  to  recognise.  With  the  Jews,  he  had 
the  common  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
With  the  Gentiles,  again,  his  common  ground  lay  in 
what  are  called  the  articles  of  iN^atural  Religion ; — 
whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  really  the  dis- 
coveries of  reason,  or  as  the  traditionary  remsuns  of 
old  revelation.  Still  the  faithful  preacher  always  aimed 
at  the  same  result ; — ^to  bring  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  grace,  and  the  com- 
ing judgment,  of  God  in  Christ. 

habitation ;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us :  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  oertiun  also  of  your  own 
poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  ofispring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we 
are  the  ofispring  of  Qod,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Oodhead  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  And  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men 
every  where  to  repent :  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ; 
whereof  he  hath  g^ven  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
fh>m  the  dead. 
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Here^  in  particular^  in  the  Areopagus  of  Athens^ 
addressing  the  chief  men  of  that  learned  and  polite 
city^  the  Apostle  takes  a  high  tone  of  moral  reasonings 
well  befitting  the  place  and  the  audience ; — the  place^ 
that  venerable  hall  of  judgment,  where,  in  circum- 
stances not  altogether  unlike,  he  who  was  pronounced 
by  the  oracle  the  wisest  of  men,  once  pleaded  the  cause 
of  his  sounder  faith  against  the  bigotry  of  his  more 
ignorant  countrymen ; — the  audience,  select  and  choice, 
claiming  kindred  with  those  whose  profound  and  medi- 
tative wisdom,  on  all  topics  of  hiunan  thought,  is  even 
yet  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  world.  Paul 
meets  them  on  their  own  field,  and  partly  with  their 
own  weapons;  yet  not  sparing  sharp  reproof,  nor 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  coimsel  of  God.  For 
this  discourse  begins  with  a  bold  uncompromising 
charge  of  ignorance  reading  what  they  professed 
much  to  study, — ^the  Divine  nature  and  the  moral 
state  of  man ; — and  it  ends  with  the  solemn  announce- 
ment of  an  offensive  and  unwelcome  doctrine, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  his  vicarious  grave.  Iff  ay, 
more,  it  makes  a  very  pointed  and  personal  appUcation 
of  that  doctrine,  as  proving  both  the  present  grace  and 
the  ftiture  judgment  of  the  Lord.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Apostle  fulfils  his  purpose,  as  intimated  in  these 
starthng  words, — "  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you." 

The  words  are  startling ;  and  they  are  full  of  mean- 
ing. For  the  charge  brought  against  these  men  of 
Athens,  placed  as  they  were  in  the  very  centre  and 
commanding  stronghold  of  the  best  resources  for  the 
highest  cultivation  of  human  reason,  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  insufficiency  or  incompe- 
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tency  against  that  reason  itself  in  its  best  estate. 
And  the  apostle's  bold  confidence  in  undertaking  to 
instruct  these  learned  reasoners^  may  be  held  as  an 
assertion  of  the  fitness  of  revelation  to  supply  the 
defect^  and  to  help  the  infirmity^  of  reason.  These  two 
points^  accordingly,  we  propose  to  consider ;  only  pre- 
mising farther,  that  when  we  speak,  according  to  the 
common  language  used  on  this  subject,  of  natural 
religion, — or  the  religion  of  reason  as  distinguished 
from  revelation, — ^we  do  not  mean  to  hold,  either  that 
natural  reason  is  able  to  originate  such  a  religion,  or 
that  Grod  ever  left  religion  upon  earth  to  be  so  origi- 
nated. The  first  of  these  opinions  is  at  least  very 
doubtful,  and  the  second  is  opposed  to  all  history  smd 
Scripture ;  both  of  which  plainly  indicate  a  primeval 
revelation,  imperfectly  preserved  and  gradually  cor- 
rupted by  tradition.  All  that  we  mean  is  to  admit, 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  religious  truth,  which 
natural  reason,  having  once  got  the  hint,  can  ascertain 
and  prove, — which  therefore,  in  whatsoever  way  sug- 
gested, is  to  be  received  on  the  evidence  of  argument, 
and  which  fitly  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  proper 
and  peculiar  discoveries  of  revelation,  that  are  to  be 
received  on  the  evidence  of  testimony,  or  on  the  faith 
of  the  inspired  record  of  God. 

Part  Fibst. 

The  religion,  then,  of  these  Athenians  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  religion  of  natural  reason, 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
And  that  religion  is  pronounced  to  be  insufficient,  not 
by  a  jealous  and  exclusive  advocate  of  revelation, 
rejecting  reason  altogether  as  quite  inadmissible  in 
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such  a  question^  but  by  one  who  himself  in  this  very 
discourse  appeals  to  reason  as  good  and  competent 
authority  so  far  as  it  goes^  although  he  holds  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

"  I  perceive,"  says  the  apostle,  "  that  ye  are  too 
superstitious  "  (ver,  22) ;  too  prone,  that  is,  to  the 
abject  fear  of  invisible  power.  Such  is  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  And  such  is  the  essence  of  supersti- 
tion. It  is  to  stand  in  awe  and  in  dread  of  something 
formidable; — ^that  something  being  unseen  and  un- 
known. Accordingly,  the  apostle  so  explains  his  own 
accusation; — ''Ye  are  too  superstitious ;  for  as  I  passed 
by,  I  saw  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  unknown  God'*  (ver. 
23).  Aptly  and  emphatically  taking  advantage  of 
this  inscription  on  one  of  their  own  altars,  he  holds 
them  afi  by  their  own  confession  ignorant  regarding 
the  object  of  their  worship,  and  therefore  superstitious 
in  worshipping  him. 

And  this  ignorance  of  theirs  was  twofold.  They 
knew  not  what  God,  in  his  own  nature,  is ; — ^for  they 
believed  tliat  He  dwelt  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
and  that  the  Godhead  was  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or 
stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device  (ver.  24,  29)» 
And,  again,  they  knew  not  what  God  is  in  relation  to 
his  creatures, — what  character  he  shows  towards  them, 
and  how  he  deals  with  them ; — ^for  they  conceived  of 
him  as  likely  to  be  pleased,  and  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited and  propitiated,  by  the  offerings  of  men's  hands 
(ver.  26). 

Let  these  two  defects  in  their  religion  be  considered 
separately. 

As  to  the  first,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  they  wor- 
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shipped  God  in  ignorance  of  his  true  nature.  They 
knew  him  not  as  a  Spirit.  They  conceived  of  him  as 
having  a  bodily  structure^  and  occupying  an  earthly 
habitation.  They  thought  that  the  Godhead  might 
be  well  represented  by  graven  idols^  and  fitly  and 
literally  lodged  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

^ow,  in  so  far  as  ignorance  on  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  chargeable  as  a  defect  on  natural 
religion,  or  the  religion  of  reason ;  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  do  not  use  natural  reason  rightly  on  the 
subject.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle,  in 
refutation  of  such  unworthy  and  degrading  views  of 
Gody  appeals  to  natural  reason  itself  as  quite  sufficient 
to  have  taught  men  better.  He  argues  with  his  hearers, 
on  the  principles  of  their  own  common  sense:  ''God 
that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands  "  (ver.  24).  He  who  made  and  who  up- 
holds all  things,  the  great  First  Cause  and  Buler  of  the 
universe,  must  be  an  intelligent  mind«  He  cannot  be,  as 
you  suppose,  like  a  stock  or  stone,  or  any  material  crea- 
ture. Your  own  reason  might  show  that  his  nature  must 
be  a  spiritual  nature.  And,  again,  this  is  farther  evident 
from  the  consideration  of  your  own  mental  and  moral 
frame;  as  "  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For 
we  are  also  his  offspring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are 
the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the 
Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven 
by  art  and  man's  device"  (ver.  28,  29).  Your  own 
poet  has  said — ^We  are  all  his  oflfepring.  Now,  he  whose 
offspring  you  are,  must  possess  a  similar  nature  with 
yourselves.  He  cannot  be  a  mere  idol.  There  must 
be  a  correspondence  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
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He  who  made  you  rational^  intelligent^  and  spiritual 
beings^  must  be  a  rational,  intelligent,  and  spiritual 
being  himself. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  world  around 
us,  so  full  of  marks  and  traces  of  admirable  design, — 
or  our  own  spirits,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made; 
— ^natural  reason  may  suffice  to  teach  us,  that  there 
must  be  a  great  designing  cause,  a  spiritual  Being, 
whose  intelligence  pervades  all  his  works.  So  far  hu- 
man reason,  rightly  exercised,  is  a  sure  and  competent 
teacher  of  religion,  smd  as  such  it  is  elsewhere  expressly 
recognised  by  this  apostle.  He  declares  the  apostate 
heathen  to  be  without  excuse  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
cause ''  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made  "  (Rom.  i.  20).  Ignorance  therefore,  or  super- 
stition, on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  not  an  evil  for 
which  natural  religion  is  fairly  responsible.  Reason, 
judging  from  the  evidences  of  design,  intention,  and 
contrivance,  in  the  frame  of  external  nature,  and  in  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  can  confidently  an- 
nounce this  frmdamental  truth  of  religion,  that  there 
is  a  supreme,  intelligent,  spiritual  Being,  whose  all- 
wise  energy  is  above,  and  around,  and  in  all.  '^  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  *^  All  his  works 
praise  him."  And  the  more  we  know  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent, as  well  as  of  the  minute  and  varied  arrangement 
of  these  works,  the  more  shall  we  know  of  the  won- 
drous, unsearchable  depth  of  the  understanding  of  the 
infinite  mind  who  planned  them  all. 

It  is  indeed  a  glorious  and  grateful  reward  of  science 
in  her  large  view  she  grasps  unnumbered  worlds. 
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and  following  the  vast  orbs  as  they  roll  in  unmeasured 
space^  almost  seems  herself  to  regulate  the  majesty  of 
their  movements,  so  that  the  wandering  planet  returns 
after  long  absence,  at  the  very  instant  of  its  appointed 
time,  as  if  at  the  bidding  of  her  potent  spell :  or, 
again,  as  with  keen  and  prying  eye  she  searches  every 
nook  and  recess  of  this  lower  earth,  and  dragging  to 
light  the  tokens  and  traces  of  another  world,  still  finds 
in  them  all  new  proofs  of  exquisite  adaptation,  and 
beautifully  adjusted  harmony  of  design :  or,  again,  as 
she  tortures  every  substance  of  nature,  with  more  than 
inquisitorial  agony,  to  extort  the  secret  of  its  birth  ;  or 
pores  with  ever-increasing  intensity  of  interest  on  all 
the  bones,  and  sinews,  and  nerves  of  this  marvellous 
and  mysteriously  compacted  frame  of  ours ; — O !  is  it 
not  a  glad,  and  grateful,  and  glorious  reward  of  science, 
in  all  these  her  various  and  wonderful  paths,  to  see,  at 
every  step  she  takes,  the  almighty  hand  and  the 
intelligent  mind  of  God !  And,  instead  of  impiously 
arrogating  to  herself  any  poor  honour  for  the  disco- 
veries which  she  makes, — ^what  a  privilege  is  hers! 
Joyfully  and  thankfully  to  ascribe  to  the  Creator  alone 
all  the  glory,  and  all  the  praise,  of  that  consummate, 
unerring  wisdom,  with  which  these  discoveries  show, 
more  and  more  every  day,  all  his  works  in  all  corners 
of  his  dominions  to  be  full  fraught ! 

Far,  very  far  be  it  from  any  devout  mind,  out  of  an 
unwarranted,  unreasonable,  and  most  unnecessary 
jealousy,  to  arrest  or  stay  the  progress  of  inquiry,  or 
look  with  a  timid  and  suspicious  eye  on  any  honest 
efforts  made  to  extend  and  diffiise  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  The  upright  search  after  truth  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  him  who  lovingly  engages  in  it ; — or  dis- 
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lK)nourable  to  Him  who  is  the  God  of  truth.  All 
scope  is  given  to  inquiry  into  all  the  wonders,  whether 
of  the  material  world  without,  or  of  the  moral  world 
within.  It  is  your  dignity  and  your  duty  so  to  inquire. 
You  are  men,  and  you  are  commanded  to  "  be  men  in 
understanding."  As  men,  you  may  assert  your  privi- 
lege of  investigating  all  the  works  of  your  Creator; 
and  in  doing  so,  you  are  to  follow  truth  whithersoever 
it  may  lead.  You  are  not  constituted  the  judges  of 
consequences  and  results.  Your  business  is  with  the 
facts  and  principles  of  truth  itself.  You  are  not  to 
determine  what  should  be,  or  what  might  be — ^you  are 
to  discover  what  is.  This  is  the  course  becoming  alike 
the  power  and  the  infirmity  of  reason.  Within  this 
limit  you  tread  surely  and  safely.  Cast  aside,  then,  all 
alarm  as  to  what  may  follow  from  your  inquiries. 
Only  prosecute  these  inquiries  with  due  caution,  and 
put  them  fairly  and  faithfully  together,  so  as  to  draw 
none  but  legitimate  conclusions; — and  we  may  fearlessly 
run  the  hazard  of  any  inferences  which  they  may  sug«- 
gest,  confident  that  they  will  all  tend  to  shed  new  light 
and  lustre  on  the  wisdom  in  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  all  his  manifold  works. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  such 
minute  and  varied  investigation  of  nature  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  evince  the  intelligence  of  nature's  God. 
There  need  not  be  any  such  accumulation  of  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  a  contriving  mind,  as  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all.  The  argument  from  design  lies  on  the 
very  surface  of  creation,  so  plainly  written  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  And  the  statement  of  the  argument, 
in  a  single  clear  instance  of  indubitable  adaptation, 
whether  in  the  physical  or  in  the  mental  department 
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of  knowledge,  is  enough  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
Being,  not  confined  to  temples  made  with  hands,  nor 
like  to  any  material  images,  but  a  Spirit,  infinite  in 
power  and  wisdom.  Even  the  unlearned,  firom  a  single 
such  instance,  may  apprehend  the  force  of  such  reason- 
ing  as  the  apostle  uses,  and  may  see  the  absurdity  of 
those  gross  conceptions  of  Deity  which  vulgar  super- 
stition forms.  Still  it  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  put  the 
question  to  a  more  rigorous  test,  by  tracing  out  more 
fully  and  particularly  the  operations  of  the  divine 
understanding.  And  surely  every  pursuit  is  profitable 
as  well  as  delightful,  which  tends  to  open  up  new  mines 
and  quarries  of  natural  theology,  and  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  Eternal  Mind, — ^removing  us  always  to  a 
greater  distance  from  those  dumb  idols  which  the  hea- 
thens ignorantly  worship,  and  declaring  to  us  more 
and  more  manifestly,  the  spiritual  nature  of  Him  who 
in  wisdom  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein ;  who 
is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  of  whom  we,  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  are  all  the  offr 
spring. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  natural  reason  is  competent  to 
the  task  of  removing  the  ignorance  which  Paul  charges 
against  the  Athenians,  and  giving  right  ideas  of  God 
as  an  intelligent  being,  the  source  of  all  design,  the 
father  of  spirits. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  This  does  not  fiilly  declare 
to  us  that  God  whom  we  worship.  There  is  a  second 
defect  in  natural  religion  still  to  be  noticed. 

To  know  what  G^d  is,  as  the  great  First  Cause, 
and  the  intelligent  author  of  all  being,  is  much.  But 
something  more  is  necessary; — even  to  know  him  in  his 
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relation  to  ourselves^  or  in  his  designs  and  dealings 
with  regard  to  ns.  This  is  chiefly  important ;  and  is 
indeed  essential  to  all  real  religion.  This  is  wanted 
to  complete  our  knowledge  of  God^  and  to  impart  to 
our  religious  worship  its  distinctness  and  its  depth. 
All  other  views  of  God  without  this  are  insufficient. 

Thus^  if  we  try  to  conceive  of  God  and  to  worship 
him  ahstractly^  as  he  is  in  himself^ — apart  from  all  mar- 
nifestations  and  expressions  of  his  attributes^ — as  the 
eternal  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  who  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come, — dweUing  in  light  that  is  inaccessible  and 
full  of  glory, — supremely  excellent  and  blessed  in  his 
own  infinite  perfections ; — ^the  mind  vainly  and  pain- 
fully labours.  Some  image  of  vast  and  vague  sub- 
limity may  rise  before  us,  as  we  strain  our  exhausted 
powers  in  the  attempt  to  hold  immensity  in  our  grasp, 
and  to  pierce  with  our  glance  the  gloom  of  the  Eternal. 
An  emotion  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  stupor,  may 
overwhelm  us.  But  no  definite  idea  occupies  the 
understanding ;  no  distinct  feeling  touches  the  heart. 
Our  religion  is  merely  a  visionary  and  ideal  ab- 
straction. 

For  relief,  we  turn  the  eye  away  from  the  direct 
effulgence  of  the  divine  glory,  to  the  reflection  of  it  in 
the  works  and  operations  of  the  divine  hand;  and  we 
regard  God  as  the  creator  of  all  nature's  wonders,  and 
the  upholder  of  all  her  marvellous  economy,  of  the 
wisest  means  adapted  to  the  best  of  ends.  Here  we 
tread  on  solid  ground.  Here  we  are  in  our  own 
proper  sphere,  and  have  something  substantial  that  we 
can  seize  and  retain.  And,  rising  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,  we  can  know  and  intelligently  worship 
the  Supreme  Mind.     Still  such  a  religion,  though  not 
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now  a  dlm^  doubtful^  and  sublime  abstraction^  is  essen- 
tially defective.  It  wants  a  definite  and  pointed  per- 
sonal application.  It  does  not  come  home  to  us  as 
moral  beings.  It  does  not  meet  the  necessity  of  our 
case.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  natural  and  instinctive 
longings  of  our  souls. 

All  men^  says  an  ancient^  all  men  long  for^  all  men 
desiderate^  or  desire^  or  feel  the  want  of^  a  God.^  But 
what  sort  of  God  do  they  feel  the  want  of?  Or  how 
do  they  long  to  know  him  i  Surely  in  his  relation  to 
themselves.  We  desire  to  know  not  merely  what  God 
is  in  himself^  but  what  he  is  to  us  ;  or^  in  other  words, 
what  his  character  is  as  it  may  be  likely  to  aflre<^  us. 
This  is  the  question  which  presses  most  urgently  upon 
us,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  entertain.  To  evade  it 
is  to  evade  what  is  by  far  the  most  practically  impor* 
tant  and  personally  interesting  view  of  religious  truth. 
To  rest  contented  without  an  adequate  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  it,  is^to  know  God  very  partially  indeed, 
and  so  to  subject  ourselves,  if  we  worship  him  at  all,  to 
the  charge  of  "  ignorantly  worshipping  "  him,  and  of 
being  therefore  still  "  too  superstitious." 

You  do  but  half  know  God  if  it  be  thus  only  that 
you  know  him, — as  the  maker  of  all  things,  and  the 
father  of  an  intelligent  offspring.  And  yet,  alas! 
there  are  too  many  who  count  it  enough  so  to  know 
him.  These  are  men  who  profess  to  be  religious,  and 
to  be  very  intellectual  in  their  religion ; — far  removed 
from  every  thing  like  that  ignorant  superstition  which 
would  "  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds 
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and  beasts  and  creeping  things."  Their  Deity  is  a 
being  of  pure  intellect ; — ^the  spirit,  or  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  And  yet  even  to  such  refined  worshippers 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  according  to  the  apostle's 
definition,  to  bring  home  in  another  way,  and  under 
another  form,  this  very  charge  of  superstition  which 
they  so  strongly  and  scornfiilly  disown. 

But  what !  they  will  say,  charge  superstition  against 
us — ^the  very  folly  which  we  most  of  all  shun  !  What 
religion  can  be  more  rational  than  ours  ?  What  view 
of  the  Godhead  more  spiritual  and  sublime?  All 
that  in  the  least  savours  of  corporeal  sense,  or  feeling, 
or  emotion,  we  carefully  and  scrupulously  exclude — 
every  thing  like  the  movements  of  resentment  or  desire. 
The  Infinite  Mind  is  regarded  as  reposing  in  blessed 
satisfaction  over  the  wisdom  of  his  works,  neither 
moved,  nor  at  all  affected,  by  any  thing  beyond  himself. 
What  is  there  here  of  superstition  ? 

So  far  well.  But  do  you  not  studiously  avoid  the 
consideration  of  God  in  his  relation  to  yourselves  ?  Do 
you  take  any  account  of  his  moral  government,  his 
judicial  superintendence  of  your  conduct,  and  his  right 
of  authoritative  interference  in  your  concerns  ?  And 
suppose  it  should  turn  out,  even  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  natural  reason,  that  there  is  something 
more  to  be  discovered  and  known  concerning  God, 
than  merely  that  he  is  the  intelligent  cause  of  the 
order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  appear  throughout 
all  his  universe, — and  yet  you  refuse  to  consider  him 
in  any  other  light ; — ^who  now  are  "  superstitious  " — 
regarders  of  invisible  unknown  power  ?  Of  whom  may 
it  be  said,  that  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  God  at  all, 
he  is  one  whom  they  "  ignorantly  worship  ?  " 

2  K 
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Alas!  it  is  the  most  melaDcholy  of  all  delusions, 
worse  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  perrerse  vaga- 
ries of  the  most  whimsical  idolatry,  to  acknowledge 
a  God  at  all,  if  you  go  no  farther  than  this.     What 
though  it  be  the  truth  that  you  know  concerning 
God,  if  you  seek  not  to  know  the  whole  truth  ?     Are 
you  not  still  superstitious; — ^worshipping  God  igno- 
rantly,  and  so  deceiving  yourselves  ?     You  still  wor- 
ship an  unknown  God — ^known  indeed  in  one  view 
of  his  being  as  the  great  creative  Intelligence,  but 
unknown  in  what  is  infinitely  more  important — ^his 
relation  to  yourselves.     To  you,   therefore,  the  re- 
proach may  still  be  addressed  on  the  part  of  those 
who  seek  the  Lord, — ^not  merely,  as  you  do,  in  the 
glorious  temple  of  nature,  but,  as  Scripture  teaches  and 
the  Spirit  helps  them,  in  the  temple  of  supernatural 
glory  also,  which  is  the  temple  of  grace, — "Ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what ;  we  know  what  we  worship," 

And  what,  after  aU,  is  your  worship?  What  id 
your  religion  ?  A  pleasing  sentimental  fancy — a  poetic 
figure  of  personification — a  vision  of  glory  and  beauty, 
which  lends  a  living  charm  and  grace  to  your  abstruse 
researches  and  laborious  speculations.  But,  alas !  it  is 
powerless  to  reach  the  heart,  and  recall  it  to  smous 
and  holy  thought.  It  establishes  no  fellowship  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.  It  calls  forth  no  emo- 
tion of  reverence,  and  no  sense  of  duty.  It  may  amuse 
the  mind  occupied  with  the  works  of  God.  It  will  not 
bring  the  heart  near  to  God  himself.  For  "  he  that 
cometh  unto  God  must  believe,"  not  only  "  that  he 
is,"  but  that  "  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him." 

Well,  then,  what  can  reason  do  towards  settling 
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aright  this  second  and  most  important  branch  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  ? 

Let  it  be  observed  how,  in  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar^ the  apostle  charges  the  Athenians  with  ignorantly 
worshipping  God.  They  not  only  worshipped  him  in 
ignorance  of  his  real  nature ;  they  worshipped  him  also 
in  ignorance  of  his  relation  to  themselves.  They  con- 
ceived of  him  as  in  some  way  dependent  upon  them,— 
capable  of  being  in  that  way  benefited  or  pleased  by 
their  offerings  and  services,  and  likely  to  be  in  that  way 
propitiated  and  appeased.  His  friendship,  if  they  de- 
sired it,  was  to  be  purchased  by  cnfts,  or  won  by  flatter- 
ing  obeisance.  He  was  to  be  «  worshipped  wiih  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  "  something  from  them. 

!Now  mark  how  Paul  treats  this  superstition  of  theirs. 
He  plainly  and  pointedly  appeals  to  their  own  under- 
standing, and  calls  upon  it  to  condemn  this,  as  well 
as  the  former  error.  In  refutation  of  such  dishonour- 
able views  as  they  had  of  God's  method  of  dealing 
with  his  creatiures,  the  Apostle  challenges  the  judg- 
ment of  natural  reason ; — "  He  cannot  be  thus  wor- 
shipped, as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things."  **  Thou 
art  my  Lord,  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee;" — 
such  is  the  Psalmist's  language ;  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  light  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  man's 
own  heart.  ALL  our  goodness  can  never  profit  God, 
or  acquire  for  us  any  merit  in  His  sight.  ^STor  can  He 
treat  with  us  on  any  such  terms  as  are  inconsistent 
with  his  own  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty. 

But  what  then  ?  What  is  God's  method  pf  dealing 
with  us  ?  Does  natural  religion  tell  us  ?  Hitherto  it 
has  spoken  negatively,  to  the  effect  that  God  is  not 
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worshipped  with  men's  hands^  as  though  he  needed 
any  thing.  Has  it  any  positive  information  on  this 
subject  to  give  ?  Can  it  discover  to  us  how  he  is^  as 
well  as  how  he  is  not^  to  be  worshipped  ? 

Two  things,  at  all  events,  the  voice  of  nature  tells 
us,  regarding  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with  men 
on  the  earth.  In  the  first  place,  it  tells  us  of  God's 
impartial  bounty  to  all,  as  well  as  of  his  absolute  con- 
trol over  all ;  '^  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation  "  (ven  25,  26).  Such  is  His  im- 
partial bounty,  and  such  His  providential  government, 
reaching  to  all  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  But 
farther,  in  the  second  place,  the  voice  of  nature  tells 
what  is  the  design  of  that  bounty  and  that  govern- 
ment ; — '^  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,  and  we  are  all  his  off- 
spring "  (ver.  27).  Such  is  the  view  of  Providence 
sanctioned  by  natural  reason.  We  find  ourselves  placed 
under  the  universal  care  and  kindness  of  God;  and 
conscience  suggests  the  purpose  which  that  care  and 
kindness  is  meant  to  serve,— even  to  make  us  seek 
and  find  Him  who  bestows  it.  We  look  abroad,  and  we 
see  the  providential  bounty  of  God,  and  his  care  of 
us,  reaching  to  the  most  minute  particular;  we  look 
within,  and  we  feel  his  original  design, — and  our  duty 
as  resulting  from  that  design.     Thus  far  all  is  clear. 

But  then  the  fact  of  our  sin  materially  alters  the 
case.     For  now  it  stands  thus :    The  providential  care 
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and  bounty  of  God  is  continued  and  prolonged,  while  his 
original  design  in  exercising  it  is  not  fulfilled.  Hence 
arises  a  difficulty  as  to  what  God  now  intends,  and 
how  he  now  appears  in  relation  to  us ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  knot  which  reason  cannot  untie  without  the 
help  of  reyelation. 

Paqt  Second. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  accordingly, 
that  the  Apostle  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
coveries of  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  to  meet  this  very  diffi- 
culty. He  states  the  simple  scriptural  account  of  the 
mystery  of  God's  providence,  in  regard  to  men,  as 
consisting  in  a  dispensation  of  forbearance,  subservient 
to  a  dispensation  of  grace,  and  this  again  preparatory 
to  a  dispensation  of  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  he  describes  the  past  dispensa- 
tion of  forbearance ; — "  The  times  of  this  ignorance," 
— ^ignorance  regarding  his  design  in  placing  us  on  this 
beautiful  and  bounteous  earth,  and  watching  over  us 
and  caring  for  us  while  we  are  here, — '^  God  winked 
at."  In  the  second  place,  he  proclaims  the  present 
dispensation  of  grace ; — ^^  But  now  God  commandeth 
all  men  every  where  to  repent."  And  in  the  third 
place,  he  announces  the  coming  dispensation  of  judg- 
ment ; — *^  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead  " 
(ver.  30,  31). 

Thus  revelation  takes  up  and  completes  the  scheme 
which  reason  in  her  impotency  is  compelled  to  drop. 
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For  reason  is  perplexed^  as  well  she  may  be^  by  the 
contradictory  suggestions  of  nature  and  conscience — ^the 
wide  world  without,  and  the  little  world  of  the  heart 
within.  Abroad,  all  nature  indicates  design, — benignant 
and  benevolent  design ;  we  observe  not  a  trace  of  the 
reverse,  no  plan  contrived  for  producing  misery.  So 
far  as  there  is  manifest  contrivance  at  all,  it  is  wholly 
for  making  us  happy.  The  Author  of  nature  is  very 
kind  and  bountiful.  See  how  He  causes  the  fair  face 
of  creation  to  smile  with  ineffebly  attractive  loveliness. 
See  how  largely,  how  profusely  and  prodigally,  he 
showers  down  upon  us  the  gifts  of  his  bountiful  libe- 
rality. Is  it  not  he  who  clothes  the  common  grass 
with  more  than  a  monarch's  glory,  and  provides  muni- 
ficently for  the  fowls  of  heaven?  Is  it  not  he  who 
made  us  in  mind  and  body  for  enjoyment,  and  who 
gives  us  all  abundantly  the  means  of  that  enjoyment  ? 
Does  not  every  object  that  yields  us  a  moment's  plea- 
sure attest  the  good-will  of  him  who  imparts  to  it  the 
power  of  pleasing,  and  to  us  the  capacity  of  being 
pleased  ?  Does  not  every  day  multiply  the  proofs  of 
his  care  over  us,  and  his  desire  to  bless  us  ?  Why  else 
does  he  keep  us  in  safety,  and  order  our  lot  in  wisdom, 
and  cause  the  lines  to  fall  to  us  in  pleasant  places  f 
Why  does  he  load  us  with  benefits,  and  supply  food 
and  raiment,  and  send  joy  into  our  hearts,  and  appoint 
kind  firiends  to  soothe  and  sympathize  with  us,  and 
hope,  the  bright  seraph  hope,  to  animate  and  cheer 
us  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  He  who  has 
placed  us  amid  so  much  that  speaks  of  his  own  rich 
and  royal  bounty,  can  be  otherwise  than  well  disposed 
towards  us.  His  relation  to  us  must  be  entirely  one  of 
fatherly  and  firiendly  indulgence. 
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And  yet,  even  in  the  world  of  nature,  full  as  it  is  of 
proofs  and  instances  of  much  loving-kindness,  there 
are  hints  of  derangement  and  disorder  which  might 
give  us  pause  and  suggest  a  doubt.  There  are  traces 
and  tokens  of  something  wrong, — of  something  suffi- 
ciently alarming, — in  the  evils  which  we  suffer  and  the 
judgments  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves.  There  is 
enough  to  make  us  hesitate  in  interpreting  too  favour- 
ably the  indications  of  benevolence  with  which  all  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  abound.  There  may  well  arise 
some  fear,  lest,  all-benevolent  as  the  Creator  plainly  is, 
his  benevolence  may  be  hindered  in  its  exercise  towards 
us  by  a  sterner  and  severer  attribute. 

And  this  fear  is  strengthened  when  we  turn  from 
the  world  without  to  the  secret  sanctuary  of  conscience 
within.  There  too  a  still,  small  voice  speaks  to  us  of 
God ; — and  of  God  as  possessed  of  a  holy  character, 
and  holding  a  high  supremacy ; — ^himself  the  end  as 
well  as  the  author  of  creation.  Out  own  hearts,  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  and  the  duty  of  reasonable  beings, 
tell  us  of  the  purpose  which,  in  all  his  treatment  of  us, 
God  must  be  seeking. 

And  they  tell  us  too  of  that  purpose  being  unful- 
filled. For  it  is  on  this  very  ground — ^the  ground, 
namely,  that  all  his  impartial  distribution  of  this  earth's 
advantages  fails  to  bring  us,  its  inhabitants,  to  Him, 
as  alone  entitled  to  be  our  Lord,  and  alone  capable  of 
being  our  chief  good ; — it  is  on  this  ground  that  our 
own  hearts,  conscious  of  guilt,  testify  of  righteous 
judgment ; — of  present  condemnation,  and  of  coming 
wrath.  Sow,  therefore,  the  question  as  to  what  God 
is  in  relation  to  us,  becomes  more  complicated  by  far ; 
and  the  mind  is  involved  in  painful  uncertainty,  un- 
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willing  to  doubt  that  God  is  good,  yet  compelled  to 
believe  that  in  all  his  goodness  he  has  a  holy  object  in 
view,  and  is  justly  displeased  because  that  object  is  not 
attained. 

It  is  precisely  because  '^  the  trumpet  thus  gives  so 
uncertain  a  sound,"  that  men  so  grievously  err  in  pre- 
paring themselves  to  meet  their  God;  and  multiply 
the  forms  and  devices  of  bUnd  superstition,  to  appease, 
as  they  suppose,  the  resentment,  and  purchase  the 
continued  bounty,  of  Him  "  whom  they  ignoranUy 
worship,"  They  feel  his  care  and  kindness ; — ^yet  they 
cannot  but  fear  his  anger  on  account  of  that  very 
bountifulness  of  his,  which  they  have  not  suffered  to 
produce  its  due  effect  of  causing  them  to  '^  seek  the 
Lord."  And  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  these  opposite  views  of  kindness  and  of 
anger,  they  almost  necessarily  go  wrong. 

And  you  who  philosophically  pity  and  despise  their 
error, — ^what  can  you  do  to  put  them  or  to  keep  them 
right  ?  There  is  indeed  a  summary  method  of  settling 
the  difficulty  which  it  may  suit  your  convenience  to 
take.  You  have  but  to  suppress,  or  modify,  or  explain 
away  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  listen  only  to 
what  obtrudes  itself  on  the  other ; — and  so  to  worship 
God  in  wilful  ignorance  of  the  most  important  feature 
of  his  character.  Shut  your  eyes  and  your  ears  to  all 
that  seems  to  indicate  any  end  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  God's  present  bounty,  or  to  threaten  judgment  for 
that  end  unattained;  and  then  you  may  quietly  rest  in 
the  flattering  belief,  that, — ^whatever  cause  of  disappro- 
bation He  who  made  you  to  dwell  on  his  richly-stored 
earth  may  have,  because  you  have  not  felt  after  him  and 
found  him, — ^he  will  nevertheless  continue  always,  as 
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noWy  to  treat  his  way  waxd  children  with  indulgent  fond- 
ness. 

Even  you,  however,  thus  partially  considering  God, 
are  fairly  chargeable  with  superstition;  for  He  is  to  you 
in  great  measure  an  unknown  God.  And  think  not 
that  the  mind  really  awakened  to  reflection,  or  the 
conscience  quickened  to  a  sense  of  guilt,  will  be  so 
easily  soothed  or  satisfied.  ]!^otwithstanding  much 
experience  of  care  and  kindness, — of  Uberality  and  love, 
— the  sinner  cannot  banish  the  idea  of  a  righteous  Sove- 
reign righteously  offended.  He  receives  many  bless- 
ings, but  he  trembles  lest  these  very  blessings  become 
a  curse.  '^  His  own  heart  condemns  him,"  as  not  ful- 
filling the  great  end  of  his  being;  and  there  is  one 
''greater  than  his  heart,"  whose  condemnation  he 
anxiously  labours  to  escape  by  all  the  vain  expedients 
which  abject  terror  can  suggest. 

"  But  whom  he  ignorantly  worships,  him  the  gospel 
declares."  It  tells  the  guilty  sinner  of  that  plan  of 
salvation  which  explains  all  and  reconciles  all.  It  points 
his  view  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, — ^to  the  single  fact  of 
his  atoning  death.  There,  in  the  Cross,  love  appears, — 
love  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  that  all  nature's 
bounty  could  ever  have  taught  us  so  much  as  to  ima-* 
gine.  There  too,  in  the  Cross,  judgment  is  seen  in 
stem  and  terrible  reality,  more  than  confirming  the 
darkest  forebodings  of  conscience.  God  is  indeed,  as 
nature  paints  him,  nay,  far  above  nature's  painting,  a 
God  of  mercy.  God  is  emphatically,  as  conscience 
testifies,  a  God  of  justice.  Here  the  conflicting  hints 
which  perplexed  reason,  meet  and  are  at  one.  And 
now  the  mystery  is  unfolded.  The  enigma  is  solved. 
The  providence  of  God  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
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sufficiently  understood,  as  a  providence  of  present 
grace  and  coming  judgment.  God  is  not  abandoning 
his  claim  of  sovereignty  over  us  who  are  his  reasonable 
creatures,  dependent  on  his  bounty  and  subject  to  his 
control.  He  is  not  unconcerned  about  our  refusal  to 
seek  him.  He  has  visited,  and  he  will  yet  again  visit, 
in  wrath.  That  wrath,  which  Christ  our  surety  once 
endured,  is  stiU  impending  over  u»-certain,  terrible, 
inevitable.  Meantime,  in  Christ,  God  is  waiting  to  be 
gracious;  Christ,  our  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  averts 
from  us  now  the  doom  which  we  deserve;  and  grace, 
free  grace,  is  now  prochumed,  and  aU  may  freely  par- 
take of  it.  For  God  beseeches  all  to  be  reconciled,  and 
^*  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent." 

But  He  will  not  always  '^  wink  at  ignorance ; "  far  less 
at  unbeUef.  The  very  Cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  ffrace 
freo  no,,  n«ke,  juTg-neot  oert«n  hWler.  AlSdy 
God  has  fixed  a  time;  He  ''has  appointed  a  day,  in 
the  which  he  will  judge  the  world,*'  by  the  very  "  man  " 
Christ  Jesus,  ''whom  he  hath  ordained"  to  be  a  Ruler 
as  well  as  a  Saviour;  "  whereof  he  hath  given  assur* 
ance  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
He  hath  raised  him  up  for  the  purposes  of  grace  now; 
—but  soon  for  the  purposes  of  endless  wrath. 

Two  practical  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
subject  and  argument  of  this  discourse  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  Athens. 

I.  How  important  is  a  right  knowledge  of  God  above 
all  other  knowledge !  How  necessary  is  it  to  take  that 
view  of  God  now  which  we  n^ust  take  at  last.  For  if 
we  do  not,  then  our  noblest  pursuits,  however  pleas- 
ing now,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  carry  their  own 
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condemnation  and  their  own  punishment  along  with 
them^  when  "that  God  whom  we  now  ignorantly  wor- 
ship is  at  last  declared  unto  us." 

There  is  an  elevating  and  ennobling  joy  in  the  lofty 
walks  of  learning  and  of  science.  There  is  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  the  cultivation  of  high  intellectual 
powers ;  nor  need  it  be  wondered  at  if  many  can  give 
themselves  up  with  intense  and  untiring  zeal  to  the 
glorious  labour  of  advancing  the  great  cause  of  mental 
cultivation,  and  enlarging  the  limits  of  knowledge. 
Independently  altogether  of  the  triumph  of  success  at- 
tained,  and  the  value  of  discoveries  made, — ^in  the  very 
employment  of  their  faculties  on  themes  of  absorbing 
interest,  they  experience  a  sort  of  calm  excitement,  a 
refined  and  rapturous  delight.  But,  alas !  in  too  many 
an  instance,  with  all  their  stores  of  wisdom,  they  have 
not  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  with  all  their 
gettings  they  get  not  understanding.  In  the  almost 
infinitely  diversified  tracks  which  they  follow,  they 
scarcely  ever  meet  their  God,  they  scarcely  ever  fall 
in  with  him  by  the  way,  nor  ever  once  think  of  going 
to  seek  him,  "  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and 
find  him."  Or  if,  amid  the  profusely  scattered  traces 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  through  which  they 
make  their  exulting  progress,  they  cannot  shut  out  the 
evidence  of  divinity, — ^they  may  indeed  condescend  to 
acknowledge  a  God ;  but  it  is  a  God  with  attributes  of 
their  own  choosing ;  a  God  of  their  own  hearts,  not  the 
God  of  Scripture;  a  God  of  nature,  not  the  God  of 
judgment  and  of  grace.  Him  they  dare  not  recognise 
— ^Him  they  do  not  like  to  retain  in  their  thoughts ;  al- 
though in  himself  "  he  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  them ; 
for  in  him  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being ;" 
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and  although  in  his  gospel  he  hrings  very  near  to  them 
his  righteousness  and  his  salvation.  But  thej  will  not 
retain  Him  in  their  knowledge ;  they  put  away  from  them 
the  sense  and  feeling  of  hb  presence.  For  they  cannot 
but  be  conscious,  that  on  the  success  with  which  they 
contrive  to  prevent  the  idea  of  God  from  mingling 
in  their  researches  at  all, — or  strip  that  idea  of  all 
that  might  painfully  remind  them  of  a  yet  nnsetUed 
personal  controversy  with  Him, — ^much  of  the  happi- 
ness peculiar  to  their  favourite  lettered  occupations 
must  continually  depend. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  such  a  stamp  to  be  so 
placed,  that  he  must  exercise  his  powers  and  prosecute 
his  discoveries,  if  he  is  to  do  so  at  all,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  all  the  glory  and  dreadful  majesty  of  "the  just 
God  and  the  Saviour,"  intensely  revealed  to  his  now 
fully  opened  eyes; — ^let  him  be  left  to  carry  on  his 
once  quiet  work  of  inquiry,  with  a  clear  and  startling 
apprehension  of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God, — ^his 
holiness,  his  justice,  his  truth,  his  love, — all  as  har- 
moniously manifested  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  all 
still  intolerably  offensive  to  his  carnal  mind  and  self- 
condemned  heart ; — and  where  now  will  be  the  joy  of 
his  lofty  enterprise  ?  where  the  satisfaction  of  his 
increasing  stores  of  knowledge?  Every  object  he 
contemplates  is  now  intimately  associated  with  the  idea 
of  a  righteous  God.  Every  subject  he  can  examine 
is  full  of  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  righteous  God. 
Every  new  ray  of  light  now  reveals  to  him  with  more 
intolerable  brightness  the  righteous  God.  Every  sound 
carries  to  his  startled  ear  the  name  of  the  righteous 
God,  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes.  He  can  look  at 
nothing, — ^he  can  think  of  nothing  which  does  not 
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speak  to  him  of  God^  and  remind  him  of  duty  miful- 
filled^  and  announce  the  inevitable  doom.  All  his 
boasted  discoveries  of  nature's  manifold  works  only 
serve  as  reminiscences  of  nature's  God,  in  the  charac- 
ter, now  terribly  revealed,  of  the  God  of  judgment. 
And  the  very  capacity  which  was  once  his  pride  and 
pleasure,  the  capacity  of  deep  reflection  and  enlight- 
ened inquiry,  does  but  add  new  stings  and  tortures  to 
his  reprobate  mind,  by  suggesting  always,  every  where 
and  in  all  things,  new  images  and  representations  of 
that  awful  Being,  regarding  whom  he  was  once  igno- 
rant and  unbelieving, — ^but  whom  now  at  last  he 
knows, — as  do  the  devils, — that,  hke  them  also,  he 
may  "  beheve  and  tremble." 

Compare  with  this  fearful  prospect  the  sure  happi- 
ness of  him  who,  no  longer  ignorantly  worshipping 
God,  but  knowing  him  as  declared  in  the  gospel,  can 
caxiy  the  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  his  reconciUation 
to  that  God  along  with  him,  in  all  his  researches  into 
the  wondrous  depths  of  his  creating  intelligence  and 
his  preserving  care.  At  every  new  discovery  he  makes, 
as  not  in  time  only,  but  throughout  eternity,  he  goes 
on  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  boundless  works  of 
God, — ^he  will  see  ever-increasing  lustre  shed  on  the 
harmony  of  the  Divine  perfections,  which  he  delights 
more  and  more  to  studv.  And  it  will  be  his  blessed 
privilege  to  pause  evermore  in  rapture,  over  the  things 
all  fair  and  glorious  and  good,  wherewith  the  universe 
is  stored,  and  lifting  an  unpresumptuous  eye,  to  say — 
"  My  Father  made  them  all." 

II.  And  if  the  right  knowledge  of  God  is  thus  im- 
portant, how  sacred  is  oiu:  obligation  to  difluse  it !  All 
sorts  of  knowledge  are  interesting,  entertaining,  useful. 
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This  alone  is  necessary.     This  will  suffice^  without  any 
thing  else.     ]!f  othing  else  will  do  without  this. 

If  Christ  you  know^  enough, — all  else  unknown. 
If  Christ  unknown,  vain  though  all  dae  jou  learn.* 

Recent  inquiries  in  a  neighbouring  land  have  proved, 
that  education  in  the  elements  of  human  knowledge  does 
not  naake  the  inhabitants  more  moral ;  nay,  that  crime 
may  increase  in  the  very  same  proportion  with  educar- 
tion.  ISTor  is  this  result  surprising.  Such  education 
does  hut  put  into  men's  hands  a  mighty  instrument^ 
powerful  almost  equally  for  good  and  for  evil.  All 
depends  on  the  use  made  of  it.  And  if  it  he  given  to 
persons  untaught  how  to  apply  it — often  taught  to 
apply  it  ill — ^what  wonder  is  it  that  it  is  much  per- 
verted? For  without  undervaluing  any  hranch  of 
learning,  may  we  not  now  assume,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Paul,  the  utter  incompetency  of  all  learn- 
ing, merely  human,  to  impart  and  impress  those  just 
and  solemn  views  of  God's  sovereignty  and  grace, 
which  alone  can  make  men  truly  wise  and  good  ?  They 
may  he  taught  much  out  of  the  book  of  nature,  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  taught  to  know  God.  Either 
they  will  not  worship  him  at  all,  or  they  will  worship 
him  ignorantly,  and  by  consequence  superstitiousiy. 
It  is  the  word  of  God — the  Bible,  the  gospel — ^which 
alone  can  fully  declare  to  them  that  God.  This,  this 
is  the  book — ^the  only  book — out  of  which  all  alike, 
learned  and  ignorant,  need  to  be  taught,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  and  learning  of  him. 

And  therefore  we  confidently  appeal  to  you,  on  be^ 
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half  of  a  society/  whose  single  object  is  to  communis 
cate  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth  to  those 
who  must  otherwise^  in  great  ignorance^  worship  that 
God  whom  these  Scriptures  will  declare  to  them.  To 
them  this  knowledge,  which  is  always  necessaxy,  besides 
all  other  knowledge^  is  peculiarly  important^  as  it  must 
to  a  large  extent  serve  instead  of  all  other  knowledge. 
Ignorant  of  all  things  else — ^let  them  learn  to  know 
their  God.  And  their  learning  even  this,  depends 
much,  under  God,  on  the  continued  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  society  whose  cause  we  plead.  In- 
habitants of  a  rude  and  rocky  soil,  yariously  intersected 
by  lakes  and  mountains  and  wide  arms  of  the  sea ;  be- 
longing, also,  to  parishes  of  unwieldy  and  unmanage- 
able extent,  and  poorly  provided  with  pastors  and 
teachers ; — ^these  mountaineers,  in  the  remoter  districts 
of  our  land,  were  long  left  Uterally  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  experiencing  little,  and  often  nothing, 
of  the  precious  advantages  which,  through  the  admir^ 
able  machinery  of  our  national  schools  and  churches, 
their  more  favoured  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Low- 
lands enjoyed. 

And  whatever  zeal  has  lately  been  kindled  in  their 
behalf  in  other  quarters — and  it  is  a  noble  zeal  in  a 
noble  cause — still  be  it  remembered,  that  this  society 
was  the  first — not  many  years  ago — to  rouse  the  public 
mind  from  its  long  lethargic  neglect  of  our  northern 
brethren.   To  this  day,  it  is  instrumental  in  communi- 


*  I  have  heritatod  about  retaining  thb  appeaL  But  the  omi«ion  of  it 
might  be  misconstrued.  And  the  claims  of  the  Gaelic  School  Society  are 
not  in  the  least  diminished  rince  this  discourse  was  delivered  in  its  behalf, 
during  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Association  at  Edinburgh, 
in  September  1834. 
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eating  to  several  thousands,  in  upwards  of  fifty  schools, 
the  benefits  of  a  strictly  Scriptural  education. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  nearly  four  hundred 
additional  schools  would  yet  be  necessary  to  put  our 
Highland  parishes  even  on  the  same  footing,  in  regard 
to  a  provision  of  education,  with  the  now  poorly  and 
inadequately  provided  parishes  of  the  Lowlands.  In 
such  destitution,  can  the  exertions  of  this  society  be 
dispensed  with  ?  May  we  not  heartily  wish  it  God- 
speed, as  a  useful  and  valuable  auxiliary  of  our  churches 
in  these  outskirts  of  their  territory  ? 

It  is  a  society  whose  management  is  such  as  to  clmm 
impUcit  confidence.  The  teachers  are  chosen  men; — 
men  of  sound  piety  and  principle.  And  while  they  con- 
fine themselves  faithfully  to  their  own  proper  province, 
they  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pastors  within  whose 
bounds  they  labour,  and  who  have  often  found  in 
the  society's  agents  their  most  valuable  coadjutors. 
Finally,  it  is  a  society  whose  labours  God  has  been 
pleased  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  own  and  bless.  The 
testimonies  of  success  are  most  interesting.  The  ac- 
counts are  most  affecting  of  the  spirit  which  the  people 
evince; — their  eagerness  to  learn,  and  their  love  to 
those  who  teach  them.  I^ot  children  only,  but  aged 
and  venerable  patriarchs,  have  flocked  to  these  schools ; 
— the  infant,  scarcely  yet  able  to  tread  firmly,  conduct- 
ing the  hoary  grandsire,  provided  at  his  own  request, 
by  this  very  society,  with  the  aids  now  necessary  to 
his  dim  eyes,  that  he  may  yet  learn,  ere  he  die,  to  read 
for  himself  the  Word  of  the  living  God.  ISor  is  it  un- 
usual to  see  a  family  of  three  generations  sitting  all 
together  on  the  same  rude  bench,  and  conning  over 
the  same  well-worn   spelling-book.     Hence,  when  a 
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school  is  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  according 
to  the  society's  plan,  that  all  may  in  turn  receive  some 
benefit; — the  inhabitants  have  been  known  to  come 
forward,  almost  with  tears,  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
the  teacher,  as  of  their  best  friend.  And  at  much 
sacrifice  of  their  own  scanty  resources,  they  have 
sought  to  raise  among  themselves  the  sum  necessary 
to  retain  his  services  a  Uttle  longer. 

These  are  the  men  now  stretching  out  their  hands 
to  you  in  their  famine ; — not  for  bread — ^but  for  the 
Word  of  God.     And  are  they  to  be  refused  ? 

We  are  all  wont  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  High- 
land scenery  and  Highland  character.  Men  of  science 
find  in  the  rocks  and  caves  of  our  wild  northern  clime, 
the  materials  of  their  profound  inquiry,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  their  most  enlarged  speculations.  Men  of 
taste  admire  her  romantic  glens  and  towering  hills. 
Men  of  imagination  are  roused  by  the  records  of  her 
heroism.  Men  of  feeling  are  touched  by  her  warm- 
hearted hospitality.  The  patriot  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  many  a  hard-fought  field.  And  all  of  us  alike, 
from  some  sort  of  tender  or  lofty  association,  will  own 
that  region  of  poetry  and  fancy  almost  as  if  it  were 
our  own  home. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  contribute  a  substantial  token  of 
our  kindness  ?  Shall  we  not  give  our  alms  and  our 
prayers  to  help  on  this  labour  of  lovej — ^that  our  breth- 
ren, long  overlooked,  may  now  through  our  means,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  taught  to  read  for  themselves, 
in  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ? 


2  L 
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**  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send 
him  to  my  father's  house:  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that  he  may  testify 
unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment." — ^Lu&e 
rvi.  27,  28. 

Whether  this  narrative  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  or 
fictitious  history,  it  must  have  been  recognised  at  the 
time  as  extremely  probable.  Many  a  Pharisee  was 
present  who  might  have  passed  for  the  original  of  the 
purple-robed  and  sumptuously-fed  lord, — and  whose 
conscience  might  remind  him  of  the  beggar  left  to 

^  *'  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day :  and  there  was  a  certain  beggar 
named  Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table :  moreov^ 
the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  ihe  b^gar 
died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom :  the  rich  man 
also  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  in  hell  he  lifl  up  his  eyes,  bdng  in  torments, 
and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  And  he  cried  and 
said,  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  tormented 
in  this  fiame.  But  Abraham  said.  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receiyedst  thy  good  thingps,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things :  but  now  he 
is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented.  And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and 
you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence 
to  you  cannot;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from 
thence." — ^Luke  zvi.  19-26. 
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starve  and  perish  at  his  door.  And  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  must  have  appeared  very  hkely  to  be  correct. 
The  scene  which  our  Lord  drew  from  the  unseen  world, 
— the  vivid  representation  which  he  gave  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  abode  of  departed  and  disembodied  spirits, 
— ^was  quite  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinions. 
They  could  go  along  with  him  when  he  told  them  of 
hell,  or  hades,  the  receptacle  of  souls, — and  of  the  two 
departments  there  appropriated^  the  one  as  the  resting- 
place  of  saints  taken  to  Abraham's  bosom,  the  other 
as  the  dreary  mansion  of  torment.  They  professed 
fully  to  believe  in  the  instant  separation  of  the  good 
and  the  wicked,— the  great  impassable  gulf, — and  the 
unmitigated  agony  of  the  hopelessly  condemned. 

And  still,  though  some  particulars  in  this  description 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  imagination  then  com- 
monly formed  of  the  unseen  state,  the  essential  spirit 
of  it  must  be  regarded  as  true.  It  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  correctness,  in  all  its  details,  of  the 
prevailing  Jewish  view  upon  this  subject.  One  thing, 
however,  it  does  prove;  that  whithersoever  souls  go 
after  death,  and  wheresoever  they  are,  they  enter  im- 
mediately either  on  joy  or  on  woe.  Their  state  is  fixed ; 
and  it  is  fixed  for  ever.  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies.  There 
is  no  work  or  device  beyond  the  grave ;  no  passing 
from  misery  to  blessedness;  not  so  much  as  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  cool  the  burning  tongue. 

Thus  adapted,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  the  opinion  of  an 
intermediate  state  between  death  and  judgment,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  good  and  evil,  already  finally  and  for  ever 
separated,  wait  for  their  reunion  with  their  bodies  as 
for  the  fiill  consummation  of  their  blessedness  or  pain, — 
the  parable  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  very  different 
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opinion  which  the  Romanists  hold; — although,  strangely 
enough,  they  bring  this  very  parable  to  support  it ; — 
the  opinion  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification  or 
probation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 
The  passage  may  be  regarded  as  giving  some  counte- 
nance to  the  one  opinion.  It  flatly  and  positively 
contradicts  the  other. 

But,  in  fact,  to  regard  the  conversation  between 
Abraham  and  the  rich  man  as  Uterally  real,  and  to 
reason  from  it  in  that  light,  is  too  curious  and  childish 
a  refinement.  It  is  by  such  a  refinement,  however,  that 
it  is  made  an  argument  for  the  impious  and  idolatrous 
practice  of  praying  to  saints.  And  after  all,  granting 
the  full  benefit  of  this  precedent  and  authority,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  Here  are  prayers,  it  seems,  ad- 
dressed to  a  saint  in  heaven.  But  they  are  the  prayers 
of  a  doomed  sinner  in  hell ;  and  they  are  prayers  offered 
in  vain. — ^An  admirable  example  truly  to  follow,  and 
much  encouragement  to  follow  it ! 

The  moral  of  the  parable,  however,  does  not  really 
depend  on  any  such  literal  interpretation  of  its  circum- 
stantial details,  but  on  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
principles  respecting  God's  government  and  man's 
responsibility  involved  in  it ;  '^  He  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;" — "After 
death,  the  judgment;" — "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

One  of  these  principles,  out  of  many  which  might 
be  deduced  from  it,  we  select  for  illustration.  We  de- 
sire to  show  what  light  the  parable  throws  on  the 
obligation  and  the  motives  of  Christian  benevolence : 
— ^First,  By  setting  before  us,  in  the  rich  man,  a  cha- 
racter in  which  that  grace  is  deficient ;  and.  Secondly, 
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By  setting  before  us,  in  Lazaxus,  a  fitting  object  for 
its  exercise.  The  first  of  these  views  will  demonstrate 
how  vain  and  insufficient  is  all  natural  goodness  of 
heart,  if  there  be  no  Christian  sense  of  obligation. 
The  second  will  determine  in  what  character  it  is  that 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted  claim  our  Christian  good- 
will and  good  offices.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  special  ground  of  the  obligation  of  that  virtue 
which  the  rich  man  wanted,  and,  therefore,  also  the 
ground  of  his  condemnation  for  the  want  of  it. 

Part  First. 

We  find  in  the  rich  man,  a  character  devoid  of 
Christian  benevolence,  or  the  Christian  principle  of 
benevolence ; — and  this  defect  rendered  all  his  good- 
ness of  any  other  sort  unavailing. 

For  that  he  was  good  in  some  points,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  we  gather  from  the  conclusion  of  the  par- 
able. The  petition  which  he  prefers  regarding  his 
relatives  and  friends,  indicates  not  a  little  solicitude 
concerning  them  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  solicitude  to  be  feigned  or  insincere.  He  has  no 
motive  now  for  deception.  Failing  in  his  desperate 
attempt  to  procure  his  own  deliverance,  he  would  fain 
endeavour  to  save  his  brothers.  True,  this  wish  may 
be  ascribed  chiefly  or  entirely  to  selfishness.  He  would 
spare  himself  the  pain  of  witnessing  their  agony, 
caused,  it  may  be,  by  his  own  fault.  Still  this  very 
desire,  selfish  as  it  may  be  called, — the  mere  fact  that 
he  would  be  pained  by  witnessing  their  agony, — im- 
plies the  existence  of  sensibilities  liable  to  be  wounded 
and  grieved  by  the  sight  of  another's  sufferings. 
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And  why  does  he  select  his  brothers  alone,  rather 
than  any  others,  from  among  the  victims  of  his  example? 
Why  does  he  shrink  especially  from  seeing  their  doom, 
and  hearing  their  reproaches?  It  must  be — it  can 
only  be — from  the  relentings  of  fraternal  tenderness. 
The  earnestness  of  his  prayer,  that  they  might  not 
*'  also  come  to  the  place  of  torment,"  marks  the  still 
remaining  sensitiveness  of  his  natural  sensibilities,  and 
the  strength  of  his  natural  affection. 

Hence  we  draw  two  practical  inferences  from  this 
prayer,  regarding  those  amiable  dispositions  which  it 
seems  to  indicate. 

In  the  first  place, — How  little  is  that  sensibility  and 
natural  affection  to  be  depended  upon,  which  even  the 
condemned  in  the  place  of  torment  may  feel !  It  is  a 
good  disposition;  but  it  is  one  which  a  man  may  carry 
along  with  him  to  hell.  In  itself,  then,  of  what  worth 
or  avail  is  it — ^how  doubtful  a  sign  of  grace — how  poor 
and  wretched  a  plea  for  salvation ! 

What!  will  you  build  your  hope  of  heaven  on  a 
virtue  which  you  may  share  in  common  with  the  ac- 
cursed inmates  and  inhabitants  of  hell?  Will  you 
think  yourselves  good  enough  for  the  society  of  God 
and  the  blessed  spirits  above,  when,  at  the  very  best, 
you  are  no  better  than  this  rich  man  was,  who  yet,  after 
all,  had  his  place  and  portion  assigned  to  him  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels  ?  Will  you  plume  and  pride  your- 
selves on  your  kindly  feelings,  or  your  goodness  of 
heart,  as  a  security  that  all  is  well,  and  that  ultimately, 
somehow  or  other,  you  cannot  but  be  happy,  when 
you  see  much  of  that  kindliness  of  feeHng,  and  what 
you  call  goodness  of  heart,  in  the  regions  of  everlast- 
ing woe  ?     Will  you  stake  and  put  to  hazard  all  the 
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interests  of  your  immortal  souls,  on  the  chance  of  one 
generous  sentiment,  which,  far  from  breathing  the  pure 
air  of  Paradise,  may  find  its  congenial  atmosphere  in 
the  noisome  and  noxious  abodes  of  the  damned  ?  Will 
you  dream  of  that  as  qualifying  you  for  mercy,  which 
did  but  prepare  this  miserable  man  for  wrath  ? 

For  while  he  lived  on  earth,  and  spent  his  riches 
with  reckless  profusion,  he  was  not  unnaturally  hard- 
ened and  debased.  He  knew,  perhaps,  what  it  was  to 
pity  and  be  pitied,  to  love  and  to  be  beloved.  He  is  not 
charged  with  wilful  and  deliberate  cruelty  or  crime.  The 
beggar  who  lay  rotting  in  sores  at  his  door,  lay  unseen 
and  unregarded  by  him,  not  positively  ill-treated. 
Possibly,  had  he  witnessed  his  distress,  he  could  not 
have  witnessed  it  unmoved.  He  shut  his  eyes  rather 
than  his  heart.  And  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  very 
considerable  sensibility,  when  affecting  calls  happen  to 
present  themselves.  He  may  have  had  tears  to  shed 
over  a  tale  of  woe,  and  alms  to  give  in  abundance  on 
any  sudden  impulse  of  momentary  feeling.  And  in 
the  circle  and  society  in  which  he  moved,  he  may  have 
sustained  a  fair  character  for  kindness,  generosity,  and 
benevolence.  He  had  friends,  he  had  brothers;  and 
these  he  treated  kindly,  and  hospitably  entertained. 
He  sat  not  alone  at  his  sumptuous  board.  He  called 
his  neighbours  to  rejoice  with  him.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  a  churl ;  he  may  have  been  profuse 
and  liberal  to  his  associates.  His  concern  about  his 
brothers  after  death,  proves  that  he  felt  some  concern 
about  them  during  life; — ^for  why  should  he  care  for 
them  then,  if  he  had  not  loved  and  cared  for  them 
before  ?  Surely  there  could  be  no  new  aflfections  of  a 
good  or  gracious  kind  then  called  forth,  though  we  can 
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conceive  of  the  old  remaining.  We  may  fairly,  there- 
fore, regard  him  as  having  manifested  on  earth  the 
same  sort  of  social,  kindly,  and  brotherly  emotions, 
of  which  he  evinced  symptoms  even  in  hell. 

And  if  so,  was  he  not  in  so  far  a  good  man  ?  Are 
not  all  such  natural  feeUngs  of  sensibility  and  sympathy 
liberal,  generous,  and  amiable. 

Yes — and  we  bless  God  that  amidst  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  the  fall,  so  much  of  the  original  worth  and 
beauty  of  our  nature  still  survives.  We  rejoice  in  those 
indications  of  a  higher  and  less  selfish  order  of  feelings, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  depraved  and  corrupted, 
which  give  hints  of  what  manhood  was,  as  well  as  what 
it  yet  again  may  be.  They  are  elements  of  which 
advantage  may  be  taken  for  its  restoration,  and  to  which 
appeal  may  be  made  for  its  rebuke.  And  when  they 
are  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer, — hal- 
lowed by  the  sense  of  Divine  love  and  the  high  hope 
of  immortality, — ^we  welcome  them  as  among  the 
noblest  graces  and  best  blessings  of  that  Spirit,  whose 
"fruit  b  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  We  do  not 
disparage  or  despise  these  traces  of  the  finer  and  more 
generous  sensibilities.  On  the  contrary,  we  woiJd 
raise  them  to  God ;  we  would  elevate  and  purify  them, 
by  dedicating  them  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Gt)d  and 
Father  and  Friend. 

Still,  in  regard  to  these  affections,  we  must  urge 
the  question, — ^May  they  not  all  be  felt  now,  in  this 
world,  without  God  ?  And  we  must  state  the  tremen- 
dous fact,  that  they  may  all  be  felt  hereafter,  without 
God,  in  heU.  Good  they  may  be  in  many  views, — ^good 
for  the  uses  and  enjoyments  of  men,-.^good  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  passing  world.  But  good,  in  the  only 
true  sense,  most  certainly  they  are  not.  They  are  not 
good  in  the  sight  of  God; — ^they  are  not  good  for  the 
ends  and  uses  of  eternity. 

Learn,  then,  ye  who  are  living  in  friendship  with 
the  world,  yet  still  in  conscious  enmity  against  God, — 
loving  perhaps  your  brother,  according  to  the  flesh, 
with  much  tenderness  of  human  affection,  yet  untaught 
to  love  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  to  love  your 
neighbour  for  His  sake, — learn  to  estimate  the  real 
worth,  or  rather  worthlessness,  of  your  much-vaunted 
goodness  of  heart.  It  is  not  a  goodness  that  will  carry 
you  to  heaven  ; — ^but  smoothly  and  speciously  it  may 
beguile  you  on  the  way  to  hell.  Think  not  that  your 
heart  is  right  with  God,  merely  because  occasionally  it 
glows  with  tenderness  to  men ; — ^because  you  can  take 
an  interest  in  your  kindred,  and  would  save  them  from 
sufferings  and  shame,  and  sin.  This  may  seem  to  be 
disinterested.  Alas !  it  is  a  disinterestedness  of  which 
the  condemned  spirit  in  hell  is  capable.  2f  ay,  more. 
However  far  your  natural  affection  may  go  on  behalf 
of  your  brother,,  your  kinsman,  or  friend, — can  you 
say  that  it  goes  even  so  far  as  it  did  in  the  heart  of 
this  wretched  man,  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell  ? 
Does  it  extend,  as  his  then  did,  to  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  to  the  interests  of  their  souls  ?  Does  it  take 
in  within  its  glance  all  eternity?  Do  you  care  for 
them,  as  he  did  in  hell,  under  the  impression  of  their 
being  immortal  ?  Do  you  see  them,  as  he  did,  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  everlasting  woe?  Would  you  snatch 
them,  as  he  would  fain  have  done,  from  inevitable  and 
unending  destruction  ? 

Ah  no !  In  this  respect  your  benevolence  falls  far 
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short  even  of  the  benevolence  of  hell.  You  look  merely 
to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  whom  you  love.  The 
experience  of  hell  teaches  larger  views.  Alas !  it 
teaches  them — all  too  late. 

But^  in  the  second  place^  we  must  put  the  case  more 
strongly  still.  We  must  observe  that  this  natural  sen- 
sibiKty  and  affection^  when  the  views  are  thus  enlarged 
by  taking  in  eternity  as  well  as  time,  may  become 
itself  the  very  source  of  misery  and  torment.  It  is 
evidently  so  represented  in  the  case  of  this  rich  man. 
His  solicitude  about  his  brothers  very  much  increased 
his  own  sufferings,  and  aggravated  the  agony  of  his 
own  hopeless  condemnation.  His  earnest  and  repeated 
entreaties  show  how  the  thought  of  their  doom  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  rendered  even  hell  itself  more 
terrible  and  intolerable.  It  would  have  been  some 
aUeviation  of  his  own  torment,  could  he  have  been 
assured  that  his  friends  and  relations  might  escape. 
But  retaining,  as  he  still  does,  his  natural  affection  for 
them, — that  very  affection,  once  perhaps  the  joy  and 
solace  of  his  life,  becomes  the  source  of  his  bitterest 
anguish  and  despair. 

This  is  a  very  striking  and  appalling  view  to  take 
of  the  misery  awarded  to  the  impenitent  and  unbeliev- 
ing. It  shows  how  the  very  best,  the  most  amiable 
and  generous,  feelings  of  the  unrenewed  and  unregene- 
rated  soul,  may  become  themselves  the  means  and 
occasions  of  its  sorer  punishment.  And  thus,  the  more 
emphatically  to  vindicate  the  retributive  justice  of 
Almighty  God,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  the  infallible 
and  necessary  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,-— 
the  sinner  is  made  the  executioner  of  his  own  sentence. 
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and  inflicts  in  a  great  measure  on  himself^  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  natural  affections  of  his  hearty  his  own 
merited  doom.  There  need  not  be  any  vast  and  homd 
apparatus  of  torture^  though  such  undoubtedly  there 
must  and  will  be.  We  may  put  out  of  account  altogether 
the  untold  physical  pangs  of  that  endless  infliction  of 
righteous  wrath, — of  which  the  Saviour's  unknown  suf* 
ferings^  and  the  penal  anguish  of  his  cross,  gave  fearful 
presage  and  prefiguration.  Let  but  the  sinner  be  left 
to  himself,  with  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  his 
mind  unchanged  and  unrenewed — just  as  he  is  now. 
Only  let  there  be  this  single  difference ; — the  substitu- 
tion of  eternity  for  time, — and  of  God  for  man, — as 
the  primary  element  of  his  thoughts.  Already  there 
is  all  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that  never  dieth,  and 
all  the  burning  of  the  fire  that  never  can  be  quenched! 
In  the  very  fact  of  his  passing  from  this  world  of  fleet- 
ing shadows  to  the  world  of  eternal  reaUties, — ^from  a 
place  where  there  are  abundance  of  expedients  for 
shutting  out  the  idea  of  God,  to  a  place  where  God 
must  be  recognised  as  intimately  and  immediately 
present — ^the  High  and  Holy,  and  righteously  offended 
One ; — will  not  the  unclean  and  unquiet  soul  of  the 
unsanctified  sinner  pass  of  necessity  into  instant  and 
irremediable  wretchedness?  What  shall  hinder  his 
restless  and  impetuous  desires,  destitute  now  of  all  out- 
ward gratification  and  supply,  from  turning  inward,  and 
eating  in  as  a  canker  upon  the  miserable  soul  itself?  Or^ 
if  they  do  still  go  forth  in  search  of  objects,  where  are 
they  to  be  found  ?  All  without  and  around  is  full  of 
God ; — and  of  God,  too,  as  the  object  either  of  terror 
and  distrust,  or  of  vain  and  impotent  revenge.  We 
do  not  now  speak  merely  of  those  foiil  appetites,  and 
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corrupt  lusts  and  passions,  which  having  no  longer 
their  old  resources  to  feed  them,  and  daring  no  longer 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  to  prowl  for  their  wonted  prey, 
must  vent  their  disappointed  rage  and  stir  up  horrid 
strife  in  the  heart  itself,  as  in  a  cage  of  all  impure  and 
ravenous  birds  of  carnage.  Even  the  higher  faculties 
and  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  unhallowed  by  religious 
principle,  and  indulged  without  a  due  and  devout 
acknowledgment  of  God,  may  become,  in  such  circum- 
stances, at  once  accusers  and  tormentors  of  the  guilty. 
So  that,  in  this  way,  the  very  love  you  bear  to  your 
dearest  friend  may  serve  to  aggravate  your  own  agony, 
by  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  his. 

For  in  fact,  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  sensibility 
are  instruments  of  pain  as  well  as  pleasure ;  and  they 
are  instruments  of  pain,  exquisite  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  own  sincerity  and  depth.  Experience  even  here 
on  earth  shows,  that  affection  makes  us  partakers  of 
the  sufferings  as  well  as  the  joys  of  our  fellow-creatures 
and  friends.  The  tender-hearted  are  condemned  to 
groan  for  another's  woe.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  sweet 
and  soothing  satisfaction  mingled  with  our  anguish, 
when  we  sympathize  with  a  suffering  brother.  We 
share  his  grief,  and  we  experience  somewhat  of  a  soft 
and  melancholy  pleasure  in  sharing  it.  The  tears  of 
sensibility  are  not  tears  of  unmingled  and  unmitigated 
bitterness.  This  grateful  emotion,  however,  which  tem- 
pers the  pain  of  sjrmpathy  in  the  feeling  and  affectionate 
heart,  when  we  enter  into  our  friend's  calamity  and 
take  part  in  his  sorrow,  results  probably  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  giving  relief  by  our  fellow-feeling, 
and  lightening  the  burden  which  we  share.  But  if 
there  be  a  case  where  sympathy,  instead  of  soothing, 
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only  irritates  the  wound — if  there  be  a  case  where  our 
fellow-feeUng  is  but  a  wretched  mockery  of  the  evil 
which  we  ourselves  perhaps  have  contributed  to  occa- 
sion or  inflict ;  in  such  a  case,  must  not  the  very  in- 
terest we  take  in  our  friend  be  in  itself  a  source  of 
unalleviated  agony  ?  And  is  not  this  the  case  which 
the  example  of  this  rich  man  is  fitted  to  suggest  ?  If 
I  love  my  brother,  and  am  doomed  to  see  him  rushing 
headlong  into  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  me, 
with  no  power  so  much  as  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
must  not  the  very  love  I  bear  him,  just  in  proportion 
to  its  intensity  and  warmth,  enhance  and  aggravate  a 
thousand-fold  all  the  agony  I  am  myself  enduring  ? 

Alas !  Alas !  We  need  not  strip  the  condemned 
criminal  in  hell  of  all  the  redeeming  features  of  his 
character.  We  need  not  turn  him  into  a  monster  of 
savage  and  unrelenting  inhumanity.  We  may  leave  him 
still  in  full  possession  of  all  his  constitutional  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  all  his  natural  depth  and  energy 
of  feeUng.  And  here  is  the  very  marvel  and  mystery 
of  his  doom ! — ^that  by  the  mere  force  and  virtue  of  that 
constitution  in  which  he  is  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made, — these,  the  best  graces  and  ornaments  of 
his  nature,  become  themselves  the  inflictors  of  the  sen- 
tence which  his  abuse  and  perversion  of  them  may  have 
provoked!  He  made  them,  while  on  earth,  the  wea- 
pons of  his  rebellion  and  the  instruments  of  his  un- 
godliness. He  thrust  the  Almighty  out  of  his  place, 
and  dethroned  him  from  the  high  empire  which  he 
challenges  over  the  affections  of  the  heart,  to  make 
room  for  the  unrestrained  and  unsanctified  indulgence 
of — it  may  be — the  most  kindly  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions towards  men.    His  love  to  liis  brothers  on  earth. 
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BuperBeded  his  love  to  his  Father  in  heaven.  And 
fitly  therefore  now^  that  very  love  is  made  to  minister 
the  punishment  due  to  him  for  his  hreach  of  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  He  loved  his  brethren  in- 
dependently of  God.  He  made  them  partakers  of  his 
pleasures ; — and  partakers  also  of  his  sin.  And  now, 
when  he  shrinks  and  shudders  at  the  thought  of  their 
becoming  partakers  of  his  judgment, — ^are  not  the 
outraged  mercy  and  the  insulted  majesty  of  God  most 
justly  and  righteously  avenged  ? 

There  is  a  strange  and  perverse  delight  which  sin- 
ners  on  earth  feel  in  involving  their  friends  and  con- 
nections in  the  whole  extent  of  their  own  criminality; 
— an  anxiety  to  have  the  countenance  and  support  of 
numbers  in  folly  or  vice ; — and  a  sort  of  almost  fiendish 
pleasure  in  making  others  whom  they  profess  to  regard, 
as  bad  as  themselves.  There  is,  in  this  apparent 
maUgnity,  much  of  that  evil  heart  of  unbelief  which 
prompts  us  to  depart  from  the  living  God,  and  to  seek 
impunity  in  departing  from  Him.  Men  long  for  com* 
panions  in  wickedness,  under  the  influence  of  a  kind 
of  desperate  hope  that  they  may  escape  by  mere  fwce 
of  companionship  the  judgment  of  God;  as  if  the 
multitude  of  offenders  would  render  punishment  im- 
possible ;  or  as  if,  under  the  shelter  of  others  worse 
than  themselves,  they  might  elude  the  bolt  of  wrath. 
But  when  the  very  possibility  of  such  lingering  unbe- 
lief is  cut  off  by  actual  experience  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God ; — ^when  sinners  are  at  last  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  those  denunciations  which  they 
thought,  in  company  with  their  gay  and  worldly  asso- 
ciates, to  defy ; — ^what  farther  pleasure  can  they  derive 
from  the  society  of  their  comrades  and  victims?  or 
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from  the  prospect  of  it  ?     What, — ^if  a  single  spark 

of  generous   feeling    still  remains, — what  can   they 

derive  hut  agony,  and  anguish,  and  inextinguishahle 
remorse? 

O  my  friends !  is  there  at  this  moment  any  one 
among  you,  who  is  cherishing  and  indulging  a  single 
human  affection,  however  innocent,  nay,  however  laud- 
able, that  is  unsanctified  by  religious  principle  and  re- 
ligious hope  ?  Is  there  a  single  bond  of  union  between 
you  and  a  dear  brother,  or  sister,  or  spouse,  or  parent, 
or  child,  that  is  still  felt  to  be  a  bond  formed  and 
maintained  independently  of  God, — the  claims  of  his 
law, — the  gospel  of  his  grace, — and  the  prospect  of 
his  judgment  ?  Do  you  love  your  friend,  your  relative, 
dearly  and  fondly,  after  the  flesh  ?  Do  you  share  with 
him  all  your  feelings,  and  fancies,  and  pleasmres,  and 
pursuits?  Do  you  take  him  along  with  you  in  the 
path  of  science,  or  in  the  flights  of  lofty  intellect  and 
imagination  ?  Do  you  bid  him  welcome  to  your  home, 
your  hearth,  your  heart  ?  And  do  you  find  every  day's 
endearing  fellowship,  and  every  hour's  more  intimate 
familiarity,  only  knitting  you  the  more  closely  together 
in  perfect  confidence,  harmony,  and  love  ? 

And  yet  with  all  this  communion  and  interchange 
of  affection,  can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  no  com- 
munion of  attachment  to  God, — no  recognition  of 
heaven, — no  regard  to  eternity  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  for  the 
purposes  and  enjoyments  of  this  earth  alone,  that  you 
are  united, — and  united,  ah,  how  tenderly  ? 

If  so,  have  you  no  fear,  that  when  the  utter  vanity 
of  these  pursuits  and  enjoyments  comes  to  be  known 
and  felt; — ^when  the  dream  of  worldly  happiness  is 
over,  and  you  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  all  the  guilt 
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of  your  ungodliness ; — ^when  you  are  made  aware  that 
every  thought^  however  otherwise  pure,  which  has  not 
reference  to  God,  is  sin,  and  are  enduring  the  torments 
of  a  conscience  now  quickened  and  aUve  to  the  crimi' 
naUty  of  a  Ufe  spent  without  God ; — ^have  you  no  fear 
^I  ask — ^that  in  the  very  attachment  you  are  now 
forming, — ^in  the  very  affection  you  are  now  indulging, 
— in  the  friendship  and  love  which  every  day  is  ren- 
dering more  intense,  as  you  lavish  on  its  object  all  proofs 
and  tokens  of  tenderest  regard,  —  you  may  be  but 
treasuring  up  the  very  instruments  of  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  ?  The  time  may  be  coming, — and 
coming  fast, — ^when  among  the  bitterest  agonies  of  a 
lost,  ruined,  and  undone  eternity,  this  may  be  not  the 
least ; — ^the  recollection  of  some  kinsman,  or  friend,  or 
brother  beloved,  whom  you  once  encouraged  as  a  partner 
in  your  sin ; — and  whom  now,  however  earnestly  and 
anxiously  you  may  pray,  you  cannot  hinder  from  be- 
cominga  partner  in  your  doom.  You  might  have  warned 
him  once ;  you  might  have  told  him  of  a  God  above 
him,  and  a  judgment  before  him,  and  a  Saviour  near, 
even  at  the  door.  Once  his  mind  was  open  and  his 
heart  was  tender.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  striving 
with  him,  and  it  even  seemed  as  if  He  was  beginning  a 
good  work  in  him.  Alas !  did  you,  by  cold  neglect, 
quench  the  smoking  flax?  Does  conscience  remind 
you,  that  among  all  your  interesting  topics  of  daily  and 
familiar  converse,  religion  had  not  its  due  place  ?  On 
one  subject,  even  the  one  thing  needful,  you  dis- 
couraged confidence,  and  left  your  friend  to  take  his 
chance  alone ;  — ^you  left  him  to  fall  back  into  deeper 
slumber  than  he  might  otherwise  have  courted.  And 
now  it  is  too  late.      Once,   but  for  you,   he  might 
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have  heard  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Kow  he  will 
scarcely  he  persuaded  though  one  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead. 

But  the  theme  is  too  painful  to  he  prosecuted  far* 
ther,  or  in  detail.     We  conclude  with  one  advice. 

Cultivate  the  charities  of  social  and  domestic  life ; 
hut  he  sure  that  you  cultivate  them  as  in  the  sight  of 
God^  and  in  the  full  and  steady  prospect  of  eternity. 
Then  there  will  he  no  hazard  of  your  heing  taken  at 
last  hy  surprise^  and  startled  hy  a  sudden  and  fearful 
awakening.  Deem  not  the  very  hest  of  your  natural 
affections  sufficient,  either  to  stand  for  holiness  here, 
or  to  ensure  happiness  hereafter.  They  may  he  quite 
consistent  with  the  character  of  ungodliness  in  this 
world; — and  still  more  fatally  consistent  with  the  condi* 
tion  of  misery  in  the  next.  If  ay,  they  may  be  the  very 
occasions  of  that  ungodliness,  and  the  very  instru- 
ments of  that  misery.  The  love  of  the  creature  pre-* 
vailing  over  your  love  of  the  Creator,  may  be  at  once 
your  present  sin  and  your  future  punishment.  See  then 
that  love  to  God  have  its  due  place  in  your  hearts,  as 
paramount  over  all  your  other  affections.  See  that 
you  be  reconciled  to  God  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Choose  Him  as  your  chief  good.  Then  are 
you  safe, — then  only  are  you  safe,  and  then  are  you 
entirely  safe, — in  indulging  to  the  full  all  your  kindly 
and  generous  emotions.  There  is  little  risk  of  excess 
now.  You  can  scarcely  love  your  brother  too  much, 
if  your  love  to  him  is  founded  on  love  to  God; 
and  if  your  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  him  is  like 
Paul's, — that  he  may  be  saved. 

For  it  is  only  in  hell  that  such  desire  can  be  felt,  and 
such  prayer  must  be  uttered,  in  the  unmitigated  agony 

2  M 
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of  despair.  The  love  which  prompts  the  desire  and 
prayer  on  earth  is  secure  from  disappointment.  It 
is  a  love  subordinate  to  the  love  of  God;  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God;  and  it  places  full  re- 
liance on  the  wisdom  of  God.  As  surely,  therefore,  as 
the  God  of  love  shall  yet  rest  in  the  full  complacency 
of  all  his  own  gracious  affections  towards  the  children 
of  men,  when,  beholding  the  restored  beauty  and  joy 
of  his  creation,  he  shall  again  pronounce  it  to  be  very 
good, — as  surely  as  the  Saviour  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied ; — even  so  surely  shall  all 
your  tender  longings  of  love,  in  God  and  in  Christ, 
be  completely  and  for  ever  appeased  and  blessed. 

Part  Second. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  party  in  this  scene,  the 
other  figure  in  this  picture.  We  consider  the  beggar, 
and  his  claim  to  sympathy  and  reUef.  It  is  a  daim 
which  the  benevolence  of  mere  natural  feeling  over- 
looked, but  which  the  benevolence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple insists  upon  having  regarded. 

In  this  view  we  may  take  occasion  to  mark  the  real 
ground  and  foundation  of  Christian  love,  by  consider- 
ing in  what  light  it  regards  the  objects  of  its  bounty 
and  its  care. 

For  this  Lazarus — ^who  and  what  after  all  was  he, 
that  the  casual  neglect  of  his  case  should  be  accounted 
so  grievous  a  wrong, — so  inexpiable  a  crime  ?  A  poor 
and  abject  outcast,  loathsome  and  offensive  to  the  eye 
of  man — a  living  carcass,  already  tempting  the  very 
dogs,  and  finding  even  their  foul  touch  a  relief.  What 
wonder  that  the  refined  delicacy  of  polite  society  turned 
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sickening  away,  and  left  him  to  the  ministry  of  less 
fastidious  attendants  ? 

Ah  I  but  when  he  died,  he  was  carried  by  angels  to 
Abraham's  bosom.  An  object  of  disgust  on  earth,  he 
was  fair  and  precious  in  the  estimation  of  heaven.  Man 
shrunk  from  his  contact — ^the  pure  spirits  received  him 
in  their  arms ;  Abraham  welcomed  him  to  his  embrace. 
Yes,  he  who  was  fain  to  have  the  dogs  licking  his 
painful  sores,  is  meet  for  the  society  of  God.  The 
wretched  beggar  is  one  of  the  redeemed.  The  child 
of  sorrow  and  shame  is  an  heir  of  glory. 

This, — this  alone, — and  this  suflBciently, — is  his 
patent  of  nobility ; — ^his  chartered  title  to  the  honour 
and  esteem  of  all.  This  it  is  which  gives  him  a  claim 
to  be  relieved.  By  this  right  he  challenges  respect 
and  aid.  He  is  one  of  Christ's  httle  ones ; — dear  in 
his  sight; — ^purchased  by  his  blood.  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  slight  or  offend  such  a  one  as  he  is. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  day  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  is  not  yet  come.  High  and 
heavenly  as  his  pedigree  and  prospects  may  be,  the 
beggar  Lazarus  is  in  the  mean  time  imknown.  A 
prince  he  may  be,  but  he  travels  in  disguise.  What 
wonder  then,  and  what  mighty  fault,  if,  not  recognising 
his  rank,  you  fail  to  do  him  honour  ? 

!Nay,  but  you  know  at  least  that  he  may  be  greatei' 
than  he  seems.  You  know  that  he  possesses,  in  virtue 
of  his  soul's  alliance  to  divinity,  the  capacity  of  the 
distinction  which,  as  it  turns  out  at  last,  he  has  actually 
attained.  Nay  more,  you  know,  or  might  know,  the 
plan  and  purpose,  the  design  and  desire  of  heaven, 
that  though  he  be  the  veriest  outcast  upon  earth,  he 
should  yet  be  raised  to  this  glory. 
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And  the  bare  suspicion  that  it  may  be  so^ — ^nay,  the 
bare  knowledge  that  it  can  be  so^ — is  a  reason  for 
your  dealing  with  him  far  otherwise  than  you  do.  For 
were  you  at  all  like-minded  with  your  Father  in  heaven, 
you  would  feel  that  the  very  possibiUty  of  this  poor 
man's  advancement  to  dignity  in  the  regions  above, 
attaches  even  now  an  unspeakable  importance  to  the 
treatment  given  to  him  here  below. 

It  is  in  this  light,  accordingly,  that  the  Christian 
considers  his  fellow-men; — as  being  either  actually 
partakers,  or  capable  of  yet  becoming  partakers,  of  the 
grace  and  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  the  ground  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  them — ^this  the  measure 
of  the  value  he  assigns  to  them.  And  in  this  view  how 
incalculably  precious  in  his  sight  is  every  individual  of 
the  human  family !  He  can  say  with  the  heathen  of 
old,  ''  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  pertains  to  man 
do  I  reckon  estranged  from  my  regard."  But  more, 
much  more  he  can  say.  Being  himself  of  God,  nothing 
in  which  God  is  interested  can  be  undervalued  or  over- 
looked by  him.  And  God  is  specially  interested  in 
every  immortal  spirit. 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  the  living  soul, — ^the  heaven- 
bom  and  immortal  soul,— once  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  capable  of  receiving  that  image  stilly — it  is 
this  which  makes  the  mean  man  honourable,  and  the 
poor  man  precious,  in  the  Christian's  sight.  If  you  felt 
the  value  of  your  own  souls ;  if  you  asked  the  question 
in  all  sincerity,  ''  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? " — ^if 
you  thought  of  the  price  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the 
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soul ; — ^then  what  a  solemn  call  upon  your  sympathy^ 
in  regard  to  every  single  member  of  your  race  to  whom 
your  influence  extends^  is  this  simple  consideration : — 
Here  is  one,  aU  vile  as  he  seems,  who  has  within  him 
that  which  worlds  could  not  purchase  or  redeem — a 
spirit  that  shall  live  for  ever.  Here  is  one  who  is  not  really 
in  a  worse  plight  than  I  was  once  in  myself;  and  who 
may  yet  be — ^what  by  grace  alone  I  am.  Here,  therefore, 
is  one  to  be  treated  as  I  now  see  that  the  case,  if  it  had 
been  mine,  ought  to  have  been  treated ;  even  with  a 
continual  eye  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  case  of 
conversion,  and  of  regeneration  to  eternal  glory. 

How  different  is  this  esteem  of  men,  on  account  of 
the  worth  and  value  of  their  souls,  from  the  careless 
and  casual  sympathy  of  mere  natural  compassion,  and 
how  vastly  more  effectual  as  a  motive  of  benevolence  ? 
The  man  of  natural  kindness  and  sensibility,  touched 
with  the  sight  of  woe,  and  moved  to  pity  and  to  tears, 
may  utter  the  voice  of  tenderness,  and  stretch  forth 
the  hand  of  charity.  But  the  object  of  his  compassion 
has  no  great  importance  or  value  in  his  eyes.  All  the 
interest  he  takes  in  him  is  simply  on  account  of  his 
present  suffering.  When  that  is  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind,  or  for  the  time  mitigated  and  soothed,  his 
capricious  tenderness  is  wellnigh  gone,  and  he  cares 
little  more  about  the  matter. 

But  now,  if  you  were  to  view  that  individual  in  the 
light  in  which  Christianity  represents  him ; — as  one  of 
those  whom  the  Father  willeth  to  save,  and  for  whose 
souls  he  gave  his  own  Son  to  die; — ^how  would  the 
intensity  of  your  concern  in  him  be  deepened,  and  how 
would  your  sense  of  obligation  to  him  be  enhanced ! 
You  would  no  longer  look  upon  him  merely  as   a 
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sentient  being,  whom,  for  your  own  comfort,  you 
would  rescue  from  pain  when  he  happened  to  come 
before  you.  You  would  see  in  him  one  whom  €rod 
longs  to  save ;  and  you  would  follow  him  accordingly 
with  earnest,  anxious  desires  to  do  him  good,  not  for 
time  onlyj  but  for  eternity. 

Again,  how  different  is  this  Christian  yiew  of  the 
preXsiess  of  every  human  being,  from  the  view 
which  mere  infidel  philanthropy  takes !  On  the  infidel 
hypothesi^what  at  the  best,  in  the  eye  of  enlight- 
ened  benevolence,  is  the  race  of  man  ?  A  succession 
of  insects — creatures  of  a  day,  fluttering  their  few  hours 
of  shade  and  sunshine,  and  then  sinking  into  endless 
night.  Is  it  worth  while  to  fret  and  toil  much  for  such 
a  generation?  !N^o!  Sick  of  their  follies,  and  despairing 
of  a  remedy,  I  am  tempted,  in  bitter  scorn,  to  abandon 
them  to  their  fate;  and  if  I  do  cast  among  them  a  few 
crumbs  and  cordials,  it  is  in  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  contemptuous  misanthropy.  Or  perhaps,  while 
believing  in  the  final  mortality  and  utter  vanity  of 
individuals,  I  dream  of  the  endless  progress  and  per- 
fectibility of  the  general  family ;  and  I  form  brilliant 
and  blessed  schemes  of  society  advancing  from  genera- 
tion to  generation, — each  successive  race  more  en- 
lightened and  more  happy,  as  a  whole,  than  the 
preceding, — ^though  all  its  members,  individually,  are 
as  vain  and  fleeting  as  those  who  went  before.  Thus 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  whole,  I  merge  and  lose 
all  sense  of  the  several  parts;  and  while  my  soul  swells 
with  large  ideas  of  the  general  good,  individuals,  like 
trifling  units  in  one  great  sum,  are  too  insignificant  to 
be  separated  and  singled  out.  The  persons  in  the 
drama, — the  puppets  in  the  pageant, — are  in  them* 
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selves  individually  nothing.  The  grand  effect  and  re* 
suit  is  all  that  I  can  really  care  for. 

May  not  this  in  part  account  for  the  portentous 
anomaly  which  the  world  saw  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  national  infidelity  in  France  ?  The  most  high-flown 
philanthropy  on  a  great  scale,  was  seen  combined  with 
the  most  reckless  disregard  of  human  happiness  in 
detail.  Philosophers,  affecting  the  most  feminine 
sensibility,  and  full  of  visions  of  social  perfection  and 
political  regeneration,  were  yet  foimd  exhibiting,  when 
they  had  the  power,  the  most  entire  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice individual  men  by  hundreds — ^nay,  by  thousands — 
if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  their 
schemes.  Philanthropists  in  theory  were  seen  causing 
blood  to  flow  like  water,  and  butchering  whole  hosts 
of  immortal  beings,  as  if  they  had  been  in  no  degree 
more  valuable  than  the  beasts  that  perish. 

And  no  wonder.  For  so  they  virtually  regarded 
them.  Mankind  as  a  whole  they  might  profess  to  love 
— ^for  mankind  as  a  whole  they  might  condescend  to 
regard  as  capable  of  improvement, — ^men  as  individuals, 
destined  to  grovel  and  die  like  dogs,  they  pitied  and 
despised. 

It  is  the  gospel  alone  that  shows  the  real  value  of 
man,— of  individual  man, — as  having  a  spirit  that  will 
never  die ; — and  enforces  the  regard  due  to  him  from 
his  fellow-men  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  object 
of  the  regard  of  their  common  God,  On  the  infidel 
theory,  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  relieve  a  sick  and 
starving  fellow-creature  when  he  comes  in  your  way. 
But,  after  all,  it  matters  very  little ; — ^he  must  rot  and 
perish  at  the  last.  And  in  comparison  with  any  grand 
scheme  of  speculative  ambition,  what  though  a  thou- 
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fiand  Lazaruscs  be  sacrificed  or  overlooked  ?  Ay,  but 
on  the  Christian  system  a  single  Lazarus  is  precious, — 
O  how  precious  !  His  soul,  yes,  and  his  body  too, — 
for  the  body  also  is  redeemed,  and  is  to  rise  agaun — 
himself — soul,  and  body,  and  spirit, — ^how  dear  is  he, 
and  how  valuable,  in  the  estimation  of  GU)d!  His 
claim, — ^his  individual  claim, — ^how  paramount  must  it 
be  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  considers  what  it  is 
to  have  God  caring  specially  for  that  man,  and  what 
it  is  for  that  man  to  live  for  ever  I 

Yes,  my  Christian  brethren,  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  the  suffering,  the  infirm, 
we  plead  the  cause  of  those,  each  one  of  whom  either 
is,  or  may  yet  be,  a  friend  of  Grod,  and  a  citizen  and 
heir  of  heaven.  These,  the  outcasts  among  men,  are 
not  insignificant  in  the  esteem  of  God.  God  looks  on 
them  with  interest.  He  treats  them  with  regard. 
True,  he  does  not  view  them  all  alike  with  equal  and 
indiscriminate  favour.  He  makes  a  distinction.  And 
so  may,  so  must  you.  The  Christian  motive  of  love, 
is  to  love  men  because  God  loves  them.  The  Chris- 
tian measure  of  love,  is  to  love  men  as  God  loves  them. 
There  are  those  whom  God  loves  with  an  affection  of 
complacency,  approbation,  and  delight, — ^his  elect,  his 
chosen,  and  redeemed,  and  renewed  ones.  These,  his 
jewels,  he  has  among  the  poorest  and  the  meanest. 
These  you  are  called  upon  to  search  out  and  to  visit 
with  pecuhar  kindness,  sympathy,  and  esteem, — doing 
good  especially  to  the  household  of  faith,  loving  the 
brethren,  as  brethren,  for  Christ's  sake.  And  if 
among  the  crowds  of  the  needy,  for  whom  your  alms 
are  asked,  there  be  one  solitary  saint  of  God  pining  in 
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want,  and  nakedness,  and  sickness,  and  woe,  whose 
heart  you  cheer  with  the  voice  of  Christian  kindness, 
and  whose  wounds  you  heal  with  the  hand  of  Chris- 
tian care ; — ^will  you  not  be  more  than  a  thousandfold 
repaid,  when  you  see  the  brother  to  whose  weary  soid 
you  spoke  a  word  in  season,  at  last  blessed  and  at  rest 
in  Abraham's  bosom,  after  all  the  scorn  and  suffering 
of  an  evil  world  are  over?  Will  you  not  then  be 
richly  recompensed,  for  having  given  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  ? 

But  there  are  others  among  the  objects  of  his 
bounty,  whom  God  does  not  thus  love  with  a  holy 
satisfaction  and  complacency.  Still,  even  these  are 
precious  in  his  sight.  He  loves  them  with  a  love  of 
compassion  and  of  benevolence, — how  deep !  how  ten- 
der !  He  longs  and  yearns  over  them,  as  a  father  over 
his  wayward  children.  He  willeth  not  that  they 
should  perish.  He  is  very  pitiful  and  very  patient. 
He  continues  to  load  them  with  benefits, — ^to  melt,  if  it 
be  possible,  their  stony  hearts.  His  very  providence, 
in  sending  you  to  care  for  them,  is  an  argument  of  his 
pity.  And  then  how  earnestly  does  He  ply  them  with 
invitations,  solicitations,  and  entreaties; — ^beseeching 
them  to  account  his  long-suffering  salvation,  and  to 
let  his  goodness  lead  them  to  repentance.  The  very 
worst  and  most  ungrateful  among  men,  is  thus  an 
object  of  peculiar  care  to  Him,  and  may  yet  be  touched, 
and  won  over,  and  saved.  And  if  this  be  even  possible, 
is  he  not, — ^the  man  in  reference  to  whom  it  is  possible, 
— ^is  he  not  a  worthy  object  of  your  affectionate  regard, 
your  utmost  attention,  and  most  fervent  prayers  ? 

See,  then,  that  you  love  him  as  God  loves  him.  God 
is  kind  to  the  evil  and  to  the  unthankful,  because  he 
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would  have  them  to  be  saved.  Be  you  kind  to  them 
also;  and  with  the  same  view.  Abound  towards  them 
in  all  good  works.  Melt  their  hearts^  though  hard  and 
sullen  as  lead^  by  heaping  your  benefits  as  coals  of  fire 
upon  their  heads.  Make  your  way  to  their  confidence, 
by  seasonable  attention  to  their  wants;  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  hold  you  have  gained  over  their  affections, 
to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  their  wounded 
spirits.  Seize  the  moment  of  relenting  gratitude  for 
your  offices  of  kindness  to  speak  a  word  for  GU)d.  In 
ministering  to  their  bodily  sickness,  point  to  the  Physi- 
cian of  souls.  Deal  with  every  individual,  however  de- 
based, as  with  one  who  may  yet  wear  heaven's  radiant 
crown.  Count  it  an  honour  to  dress  the  very  sores  of 
one  who,  for  any  thing  you  know,  may  yet  be  honoured 
by  the  ministry  of  angels  ushering  him  to  glory.  And 
so  doing,  what  joy  will  be  yours  when  you  see  many 
whom,  in  their  wretchedness  here  below,  you  were  wont, 
in  the  Saviour's  name  and  for  his  love,  to  visit  and 
console,  received  into  his  kingdom,  and  high  in  dignity 
there;  and  when  you  hear  his  own  sentence  of  appro- 
bation,  acknowledging  the  very  least  of  your  good 
offices  done  to  the  very  least  of  his  brethren,  as  done 
unto  himself ;  ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me ! " 


Part  TniKD. 


The  principles  advanced  in  the  preceding  portions 
of  this  discourse,  may  seem  not  only  to  admit  of,  but 
to  require,  some  further  defence  and  illustration;  for 
the  purpose  of  obviating  certain  objections  that  may 
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be  urged^  as  wellas  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  their 
practical  bearing.  These  principles  are  two.  The  first 
is  the  assertion^  that  the  merely  instinctive  affections 
and  sensibilities  of  our  nature  are  not  only  not  in  them- 
selves necessarily  good,  but  may  become  the  instru- 
ments and  occasions  of  evil ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
always  ministering  to  holiness  and  happiness,  they  may 
but  serve  to  aggravate  both  sin  and  suffering.  The 
second  is,  the  vindication  of  the  inherent  and  essential 
dignity  of  man,  as  a  subject  of  redeeming  grace  and  an 
heir  of  glory,  and  the  selection  of  that  particular  fea- 
tiure  in  his  character  and  condition,  as  the  ground  of 
his  claim  upon  the  good-will  and  good  offices  of  his 
fellows.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  few  closing  pages 
to  the  advocacy  of  these  two  principles  in  their  order. 

I.  The  view  taken  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse, 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  what  has  been  called 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  social  affections,  which, 
apart  altogether  from  any  selfish  consideration,  or  any 
circuitous  reflection  of  self-love,  go  forth  directly  and 
immediately  to  their  proper  object,^ — ^the  good  or  ill  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  Every  particular  affection,  in- 
deed, has  its  own  particular  object  beyond  itself,  which 
it  seeks,  and  in  which  it  rests,  quite  independently  of 
the  bearing  which  that  may  have  on  the .  interests 
either  of  the  individual  himself,  or  of  others.  In  this 
respect,  the  appetite  of  hunger  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  feeling  of  sympathy.  It  is  no  account  of  the 
appetite  of  hunger  to  say,  that  in  taking  food  I  con- 
sult my  own  advantage.  Even  so  it  is  no  account  of 
the  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  makes  me  desire  to 
share  or  relieve  another's  pains,  to  say,  that  this  desire 
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is  just  a  wish  to  save  myself  uneasiness.  I  still  ask. 
Why  is  it  that  another's  pain  gives  me  that  uneasiness^ 
from  which  I  wish  to  save  myself?  And  without  re- 
finement,  the  plain  answer  i8,-that  sensibOity,  or  the 
susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  what  befalls  another^ 
is  an  original  part^  an  ultimate  fact  of  my  constitution, 
— equally  with  the  appetite  of  hunger.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  all  the  natural  social  affections,  whether 
these  regard  mankind  generally,  or  persons  speciaUy 
related  to  us  by  special  ties. 

Kow  from  this  principle  it  follows,  that  these  natural 
sensibilities  and  affections  are  neither  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  branded  as  selfish,  nor  on  the  other  to  be  com* 
mended  as  in  themselves  morally  good.  They  are 
simply  constitutional  tendencies,  indicating  rather  the 
capacity^  than  the  actual  possession,  of  what  may  be 
properly  called  good.  In  the  language  of  the  schools, 
they  indicate  moral  goodness  in  posse,  rather  than  in 
esse.  For  we  readily  admit  that  moral  goodness,  to  a 
large  extent^  consists  in  the  right  exercise  and  culti- 
vation of  these,  as  of  all  other  natural  affections.  We 
merely  say^  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  of  necessity 
morally  good ;  and  therefore  there  is,  to  say  the  leas<^ 
no  absurdity  in  imagining  their  prolonged  and  con- 
tinued existence,  even  in  a  state  of  being  from  which  all 
idea  of  moral  goodness  must  be  excluded.  If,  indeed, 
men  are  to  retain  their  consciousness  of  personal  iden- 
tity in  the  place  of  punishment, — ^if  they  are  to  be  the 
same  persons  in  suffering  that  they  are  in  sinning, — ^thea 
their  nature  must  be  substantially  the  same  as  it  is 
now ;  and,  so  far  as  altered  circumstances  will  aOow, 
the  same  sensibilities  must  be  at  work  within.  It  may, 
indeed,  seem  strange  to  some,  to  ascribe  any  thing  like 
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benevolent  feelings,  or  social  affections,  to  the  finallj 
condemned.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  these  quali- 
ties of  mind  may  exist  here ;  while,  notwithstanding, 
their  possessors  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
If  ay,  this  is  the  very  ground  of  their  justly  deserved 
condemnation,  that  they  have  the  capacity  of  loving, 
and  yet  will  not  love  Him  who  is  especially  and  su- 
premely worthy  of  their  love.  Then  why  may  not  the 
same  qualities  exist  elsewhere, — ^ministers  of  the  same 
sin,  and  grounds  of  the  same  condemnation  ? 

But  it  may  be  thought,  that  such  kind  and  friendly 
regards  involve,  in  their  very  exercise,  a  certain 
pleasurable  sensation,  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  unmingled  woe.  The  experience  of  this  life 
proves,  that  apart  from  the  joy  of  gratified  desire  and 
the  consciousness  of  right  intention,  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  the  very  indulgence  of  what  are  called  the 
virtuous  or  amiable  affections;  and  again,  indepen- 
dently of  the  pain  of  disappointment  and  the  sense  of 
demerit,  there  is,  in  the  very  cherishing  of  malevolent 
emotions,  a  violent  and  uneasy  perturbation.  We 
admit,  on  the  whole,  the  fact ;  as  well  as  the  argument 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  respecting  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  who  has  so  made  us,  that  one  set 
of  affections  minister  peace  in  their  very  exercise,  and 
another  set  minister  pain.  But  the  argument,  to  be 
complete,  must  ever  be  stated  as  resting  upon  adap- 
tation ;  the  adaptation  of  our  internal  constitution  to 
our  present  circumstances.  These  circumstances  being 
changed,  the  harmony  may  be  disturbed,  so  that  the 
very  dispositions  which  now  minister  enjojnment,  may, 
in  an  altered  state  of  being,  occasion  nothing  but 
misery.     Thus,  the  pleasure  involved  in  the  very  in- 
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dulgence  of  sympathy,  may  depend  on  an  external 
arrangement,  which,  being  reversed,  may  transform 
that  pleasure  into  pain.  «  Over  against  L  sorrow  of 
compassion/'  says  Bishop  Butler^  ''  is  to  be  set  a  pecu- 
liar calm  kind  of  satisfaction  which  accompanies  it^ 
unless  in  cases  where  the  distress  of  another  is  by  some 
means  so  brought  home  to  ourselves^  as  to  become  in 
a  manner  our  own ;  or  when^  from  weakness  of  mind, 
the  affection  rises  too  high.  This  tranquility,  or  calm 
satisfaction^  proceeds  partly  from  consciousness  of  a 
right  affection  and  temper  of  mind,  and  partly  from  a 
sense  of  our  own  freedom  from  the  misery  we  compas- 
sionate. This  may  possibly  appear  to  some  at  first 
sight  faulty,  but  it  really  is  not  so.  It  is  the  same 
with  that  positive  enjoyment  which  sudden  ease  from 
pain  for  the  present  affords,  arising  from  a  real  sense 
of  misery,  joined  with  a  sense  of  our  freedom  from  it."  • 
Here  there  is  evidently  room  left,  by  the  qualifications 
which  the  writer  attaches  to  his  statement,  for  such  a 
change  of  situation  as  shall  leave  '^  the  sorrow  of  com- 
passion" unmitigated  and  unsoothed.  The  truth  is, 
we  ought  to  regard  the  pleasure  involved  in  the  exer- 
cise of  these  naturally  good  affections,  as  not  inherent 
and  essential,  but  accidental  and  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  quite  enough  for  the  establishment 
of  the  argument  in  STatural  Theology  to  which  we 
have  referred,  to  say, — ^not  that  the  exercise  of  these 
affections  is  necessarily  in  itself  pleasurable, — but  that 
God  has  so  adapted  our  condition  here  as  ordinarily  to 
make  their  exercise  pleasurable. 

*  Sermon  Y . — On  Compassion.  See  also  the  argument,  illustrated  with 
his  usual  admirable  copiousness,  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  Bridgewater  Tre&- 
tiae,  or  in  his  Natural  Theology. 
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Still,  if  their  indulgence  be  sin,  it  may  be  expected 
ultimately  to  involve  sorrow.  And  there  is  in  fact 
enough  of  pain  even  now  connected  with  them,  to  give 
us  proof  of  the  torment  which,  when  all  alleviations  are 
removed, — ^when  there  is  neither  hope  as  regards  man, 
nor  faith  in  God, — ^they  may  be  capable  of  inflicting. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  present  life  is 
simply  the  scene  of  a  grand  experiment,  by  which  God 
is  seeking  to  win  back  to  himself,  as  their  primary  and 
proper  object,  from  which  they  are  sadly  alienated  and 
estranged,  all  the  highest  faculties  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  most  generous  sensibiUties  of  the  heart. 
And  hence  we  find  associated  with  these  powers  and 
affections  in  their  natural  state,  just  enough  of  pleasure, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  show  how,  if  God  be,  first  of  all, 
recognised  as  an  object  of  willing  trust,  they  must  en- 
sure permanent  and  everlasting  happiness;  and  enough 
of  pain,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  very  significant  and 
emphatic  hints  of  the  enhanced  and  aggravated  misery, 
of  which,  in  a  state  of  naked,  undisguised,  and  im- 
placable hostiUty  to  God,  the  very  loftiness  of  our 
intellectual  aspirations,  and  the  acute  sensitiveness  of 
our  feelings,  must  render  our  nature  susceptible.  In 
this  view,  we  think  the  Poet  justifiable  in  representing 
the  fallen  angels  as,  even  in  hell  itself,  still  under  the 
dominion  of  a  high  and  soaring  pride  of  intellect^  and 
still  manifesting  a  certain  mutual  feeling  of  sympathy. 
And  we  hold  this  to  be  the  very  triumph  of  his  poetic 
genius,  or  rather  of  his  deep  and  true  sagacity  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  that  he  makes  these,  the  best 
and  noblest  elements  of  the  angelic  as  of  the  human 
spirit,  survive  the  shock  of  rebellion  against  Deity,  and 
kindle  in  the  crushed  and  vexed  soul  of  the  rebel,  a 
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fiercer  flame  of  resentment^  bitterness^  and  unholj 
wrath. 

II.  In  the  second  part  of  this  discourse  we  have  ad- 
vanced a  principle  which  seems  to  us  to  bring  out  one  of 
the  distinguishing  glories  of  the  gospel^  as  contrasted 
with  every  other  scheme  or  system  of  philanthropy. 

The  spirit  of  infidelity,  indeed,  or  of  modem 
liberality,  still  advances  arrogant  and  exclusive  claims 
to  the  praise  of  enlightened  philanthropy.  On  the 
very  ground  of  its  own  latitudinarian  views,  it  makes 
promise  and  large  profession  of  wide  unbounded  cha* 
rity ;  and  it  is  most  necessary  that  a  seasonable  expo- 
sure be  given  of  these  fair  and  specious  pretences^ 
which  are  apt  to  delude  the  unwary.  History,  if  its 
most  recent  annals  are  not  already  antiquated,  might 
make  us  pause  ere  we  trust  that  subtle  spirit,  even 
wearing,  as  it  may,  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light,  lest 
we  take  to  our  bosom  a  seemingly  harmless  and  beauti- 
ful plaything, — a  child  of  love, — ^which  yet  may  have  a 
viper's  sting.  A  practical  experiment  has  been  tried, 
in  most  favourable  circumstances,  amid  a  highly  civi- 
lized nation,  and  in  a  highly  cultivated  and  polished 
age.  Infidelity,  clothed  in  the  fair  robe  of  refined  in- 
tellect and  purest  benevolence,  had  its  full  scope  and 
sway.  Men,  holding  the  principles  of  a  most  rational 
creed,  aad  a  most  sentimental,  heart-melting  morality, 
— ^trained  in  the  school  of  philosophy  and  romance- — 
worthy  disciples  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Eousseau — • 
possessed  and  exercised  unbounded  power;  and  the  firuit 
of  their  spirit  then  developed,  was  bigoted  intolerance 
and  wrath  against  all  religion-malice  and  revenge,  and 
reckless  cruelty  and  bloodshed* 
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Nor  are  there  wanting  in  our  own  day,  latent  symp- 
toms of  similar  inconsistency; — an  inconsistency  which, 
strange  and  startling  as  it  may  seem,  is  yet  not  alto- 
gether unaccountable.  It  is  true  that  infidelity,  or  the 
form  of  it  now  prevailing,  which  in  a  large  measure  con- 
sists of  mere  indifference  to  all  pecuUarities  of  faith,  may 
assume  a  very  mild  and  indulgent  tone.  Its  admirers 
attach  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  points  of 
doctrine  which  divide  mankind,  and  so  would  have  all  to 
live  in  harmony,  leaving  each  to  himself  to  be  happy 
in  his  own  way.  But  this  their  harmony  of  universal 
compromise — ^this  their  principle  of  mutual  non-inter- 
ference,— ^virtually  and  practically  involves  the  tenet 
of  the  soul's  insignificance,  or,  at  least,  the  shght  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  its  salvation.  Such  persons 
either  wholly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a 
future  state,  or,  at  all  events,  they  leave  out  of  their 
view  the  moral  character  and  holy  attributes  of  that 
God,  and  the  retributive  awards  of  that  future  state. 
They  know  not  Christ,  in  whom  alone  they  can  know 
God ;  and  therefore  they  know  and  believe  nothing  of 
the  awfully  momentous  interests  that  are  now  at  stake, 
in  reference  to  the  immortal  spirit  of  every  individual 
human  being. 

]!fow,  let  us  mark  how  this  scepticism  of  theirs 
leaves  them  open  and  exposed,  when  occasion  arises, 
to  almost  irresistible  temptations  to  violate  that  very 
toleration  and  charity  of  which  they  boast. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  their  principles  is, 
that  error — religious  error — ^is,  on  the  whole,  very 
harmless ;  and  that  the  discovery  of  truth  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  and  of  very  little  practical  conse- 
quence.    In  their  estimation,  it  is  of  little  or  no  im- 

2  N 
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portance  under  what  form  of  religion  a  man  liyeSy  the 
soul  being  equally  safe,  or  rather  the  risk  of  its  loss 
equally  imaginary,  in  alL  The  whole  question  with 
them  is  mainly  one  of  expediency  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent life ;  and  their  chief  consideration  is,  the  imme- 
diate bearing  of  any  religious  system  on  the  present 
ease,  tranquillity,  and  peace  of  society.  H^ice,  the 
almost  infalliUe  certainty  of  their  being  not  merely 
indifferent  but  hostile  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, — 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ, — of  which  it  must  ever  be  the 
reproach  in  their  eyes,  that  it  turns  the  world  upside 
down,  and  makes  an  aggressive  assault  on  all  the  quiet 
retreats  and  strongholds  of  error.  Thdr  desire  is  to 
be  let  alone  themsdves, — ^their  maxim  k  to  let  others 
alone  too.  But  the  gospel,  faithfully  preached,  tends 
to  break  up  their  indolent  and  passive  slumbers,  and 
to  disturb  the  dead  repose  of  that  wide  waste  of  souls 
which  they  call  peace.  A  religion  of  inert  form  they 
can  tolerate,  nay,  they  can  approve  of,  as  a  good  sleep- 
ing potion  for  the  public  mind;  but  with  zeal  for 
God  and  his  truth,  they  have  no  sympathy.  With 
Pilate,  they  may  occaaicmally  ask.  What  is  Truth? 
But  with  Pilate  also,  to  keep  the  multitude  in 
quiet  good-humour,  they  will  sacrifice  Him  who  came 
to  be  its  witness. 

Full  well  did  our  Lord  know  that  his  reli^n  had 
little  chance  of  a  £sdr  toleration  unless  his  divine 
authority  were  recognised,  when  he  claimed  the  ma- 
gistrate's protection  on  the  express  ground  of  the 
magistrate's  obligation  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the 
witness  of  the  Truth.  For  indeed,  except  on  the 
supposition  of  its  truth,  it  does  seem  quite  unreason- 
able that  Christianity  should  claim  Uberty  and  license 
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to  stir  society  to  its  very  centre,  and  send  on  earth, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword.  'So  wonder  that  the  infidel 
casts  a  scowling  and  indignant  glance  on  a  faith  so 
rampant  and  obtrusive,  and  on  its  forward  propagators, 
who  at  all  hazards  will  preach  it.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  strange,  that  sceptical  writers  should  ever 
lose  their  temper,  or  show  any  thing  like  bitterness  or 
personal  hostility  against  religion.  The  Christian, 
whose  all  is  attacked,  may  be  expected  to  become 
occasionally  warm  in  its  defence.  But  the  sceptic, 
having  nothing  to  lose, — ^what  should  make  him  impa- 
tient or  impetuous  ?  Ah !  the  mystery  is  solved — ^The 
gospel  will  not  let  him  or  the  world  alone — It  is  like 
to  disturb  his  darling  peace,  and  therefore  he  hates  it 
and  reviles  it,  and,  when  he  has  the  power,  why  may 
he  not  persecute  it  ? 

ISbj,  why  on  infidel  principles  should  he  be  bound 
to  tolerate  the  preadiing  of  what  he  believes  can  do  no 
good,  and  is  only  working  strife  and  division  ?  Why 
not  discourage  and  suppress  it,  as  an  insult  to  men  of 
other  persuasions — as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  ?  Such, 
literally,  even  already  in  this  our  day,  is  the  language 
of  lib^aUty,  falsely  so  called.  It  is  gravely  held,  that 
to  send  missionaries  among  an  ignorant  population, 
crushed  under  the  yoke  of  s|nritual  despotism,  is  to 
treat  them  with  insult.  And,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
misrepresented,  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  a  recent 
instructive  instance.  The  preadiing  of  the  gospel  in 
a  faithful  apostolic  spirit,  in  some  remote  and  long- 
neglected  comers  of  the  sister-island,  has  not  only 
called  forth,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  priesthood,  whose  craft  is  in  danger ;  but 
the  liberal  press  joining  in  the  outcry, — ay,  and  some 
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of  its  abettors^  even  in  high  places^ — ^by  not  obscure 
hints^  almost  in  very  terms^  have  actually  called  for  the 
interference  of  government  to  put  down  and  prevent 
so  intolerable  a  nuisance;* — a  premature  and  ominous 
disclosure  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity ! 

Yes,  that  spirit  was  a  persecuting  spirit  but  yester- 
day. It  is  essentially  persecuting  stilly  and  will  be  to- 
morrow, should  it  again  gain  the  ascendency.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  a  system  which  tends  to  lull  the  soul 
in  its  quiet  slumber,  and  which,  adapting  itself  to  every 
case,  can  say.  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  ; 
if  there  be  a  so-called  Christian  system,  which,  easily 
won  over  by  a  little  outward  complaisance,  will  speak 
smooth  things  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it 
enforces  a  seeming  calm ;  then,  with  such  a  system, 
infidelity,  grown  wise  by  experience,  may  keep  good 
terms,  and  bandy  compliments,  and  make  a  corapro- 
mise.t  But  it  will  be  Pilate  and  Herod  becoming 
friends,  and  uniting  against  the  Lord.  For  infidelity  or 
scepticism,  merely  negative  as  its  principles  may  seem 
to  be,  hates  the  truth,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth. 
So  David  represents  it  in  those  Psalms  which  seem 
darkly  to  foretel  the  violence  of  the  infidel  faction  in  the 

*  We  here  referred  to  the  proceedings  in  the  island  of  Achill,  and  simi- 
lar  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  were  at  that  time  attract- 
ing  notice  (1835).  Since  that  date,  other  illustrations  have  occurred — as 
in  France  and  in  the  Canton  de  Yaud.  This  last  instance  is  most  instruc- 
tive, as  showing  how  the  most  democratic  government  veiU  persecute 
Christian  assemblies,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  tumult  and  keep- 
ing the  peace.  May  not  some  recent  vindications  of  Claverhouse,  and  of 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  under  the 
two  last  of  the  Stuarts,  read  a  similar  lesson  ? 

t  See  a  very  instructive  passage  in  the  first  section  of  ^  Spiritual  Despo- 
tism," p.  16,  showing  the  tendency  of  philosophical  impiety  to  seek  ahelta' 
under  the  dense  covering  of  some  gorgeous  popular  superstition. 
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latter  times.  In  the  tenth  and  similar  Psalms,  infi-< 
dehtj  and  atheism  are  clearly  described,  and  they  are 
described  as  relentlessly  persecuting.  We  put  no  faith, 
therefore,  in  the  mild  and  charitable  professions  of  the 
liberal  and  sceptical  spirit.  We  give  it  no  credit  for 
love  to  men,  because  it  loves  not  their  souls,  and  there- 
fore cares  not  to  protect  or  favour  the  free  publication 
of  that  truth  by  which  alone  their  souls  can  be  saved. 
And  hence,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  distrust  generally  the  energy  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  all  benevolence  not  based  on  Christian  faith. 
We  admit,  that  even  infidels  may  take  an  interest  in 
their  fellow-men,  and  may  feel  much  compassion,  sym- 
pathy, and  friendship.  We  simply  argue,  that  they 
have  not  such  reason  to  feel  interested  in  their  fellow- 
men  individually  as  the  Christian  has,  who  sees  in 
each  one  an  immortal  spirit,  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Hence,  as  the  infidel  will  naturally  regard  the 
communication  of  religious  truth,  which  at  the  best 
can  only  impart  a  delusive  and  pleasing  hope  without 
doing  any  real  good,  in  the  light  of  a  subordinate  mat- 
ter, which  may  well  be  sacrificed  to  the  general  peace ; 
— so  on  trying  occasions  he  may  be  inclined,  in  spite 
of  all  his  philanthropy,  to  hold  human  lives  very  cheap, 
and  the  loss  of  individual  happiness  a  very  trifling  incon- 
venience. And  in  confirmation  of  this,  may  we  not  again 
remark,  that  the  most  terrible  reign  on  record,  the  very 
Reign  of  Terror,  was  the  reign  of  infideUty  ;  and  the 
most  sanguine  wars  ever  waged  were  the  wars  of  infi- 
delity ?  It  is  true,  that  in  all  such  instances  infidelity 
is  too  much  kept  in  countenance  by  nominal  Christi- 
anity. But  this  consideration,  while  it  suggests  a 
mortifying  lesson  to  beUevers,  is  itself  but  another 
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evidence  of  the  recklesaness  and  regardlesmeaB  of  un- 
belief. Let  Christian  faith,  in  all  its  pnrityy  prevail, 
and  then^  while  it  undauntedly  maintains  the  truth  of 
God;  it  will  carefully  and  affectionately  watch  over, 
and  seek  to  save,  both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men* 
And  thus  we  meet  those  who  would  retaliate  and 
retort  the  charge  which  we  bring  against  Popery  and 
InfideUty.  Popery,  holding  that  it  is  possible  to  coerce 
men  into  the  way  of  salvation,  and  that  it  is  right  to 
enforce  the  Church's  domination,  even  though  indivi- 
duals be  sacrificed,  persecutes  on  principle  and  by 
system.  Infidelity,  again,  is  apt  to  resent,  and  may 
be  tempted  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  obnoxious 
doctrine,  as  in  itself  useless,  and  in  its  consequences 
inexpedient  and  dangerous.  It  b  on  the  Christian 
theory  alone,  of  the  Truth's  power  savingly  to  persuade 
and  the  soul's  capacity  of  being  reasonably  persuaded 
and  everlastingly  saved,  that  the  Truth  is  sure  of  pn>- 
tection,  and  individual  men  are  sure  of  being  always 
treated  with  regard.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  enthusiasts 
of  all  religions  have  persecuted.  So  long  as  we  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  nature,  we  are  all 
liable  to  the  sin  of  wrath  and  violence.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  wrath  and  violence  indulged  upon 
principle,  and  the  same  passions  occasionally  breaking 
out  against  acknowledged  principle.  When  Roman- 
ists or  Infidels  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  they  do 
so  in  accordance,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with  the 
opinions  which  they  avow.  When  the  advocates  of 
the  pure  gospel  are  betrayed  into  such  excesses,  it 
must  be  ever  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential  tenets 
of  their  own  creed.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  a 
fiomanist  endeavouring,  at  all  risks,  to  secure  for  his 
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Church  an  unquestioned  supremacy ; — there  is  even  a 
show  of  reason  for  an  infidel  power  interfering  to  pre- 
vent what  may  be  regarded  as  a  hurtful  excitement 
of  men's  minds  and  a  breach  of  the  general  peace.  But 
on  truly  evangelical  principles,  every  approach  to  per- 
secution, either  of  the  supporters  or  of  the  deniers  of 
the  Truth,  is  utterly  indefensible  and  unreasonable, 
impious  and  absurd. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  Christians,  in  their 
intercourse  with  society,  manifested  a  more  Christian 
sense  both  of  the  value  of  the  Truth,  and  of  the  worth 
of  souls ;  that  they  mingled  with  their  fellow-men 
more,  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  they  did 
heartily  believe  that  every  one  they  meet  with  has  an 
imperishable  spirit  to  be  saved,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  saving  it.  Alaa-!  too  generally  they  act  as  if 
they  thought,  that  for  the  thousands  with  whom  they 
converse,  there  were  either  no  coming  judgment  at  all, 
or  at  least  a  thousand  chances  of  escape.  Would  that 
all  Christians  were  constantly  alive  to  the  solemnity  of 
these  two  reflections,  as  applicable  to  every  individual 
with  whom  they  have  to  do :  This  sinner  must  live  for 
ever ;  and  there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  he  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Christ ! 
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Note  A. — Page  94 

I  AM  tempted  to  republish  here  a  portion  of  a  little  work, 
doomed  I  suppose  to  oblivion, — ^namely,  my  letters  to  Mr 
Elliott  on  some  passages  in  his  "Horas  Apocalypticae."  In  my 
argument  with  him  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  its  claim  of  freedom  from  the  control 
of  the  civil  powet,  I  found  myself  brought  into  contact  with 
''  the  famous  text,''  as  Mr  Elliott  calls  it,  ^'  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world;"  and  I  was  led  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions upon  it,  which  I  reprint  without  any  change,  believing 
that  they  sufficiently  explain  themselves: — 

It  18  a  remarkable  scene  which  that  *' judgment-haU,"  or  chamber  of 
private  audience,  in  the  Qovernor's  palace,  presents.  Pilate  and  Jesus  are 
seen  confronting  one  another,  alone :  apart  from  the  accusing  Jews,  who 
remained,  through  all  the  trial,  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  vestibule,  without. 
Pilate,  then,  and  Jesus,  are  met  face  to  face:  Pilate  representing  the 
majesty  of  earth — Jesus,  the  majesty  of  heaven :  Pilate  set  in  defence  of 
the  prerogatives  of  human  governments — Jesus  asserting  a  divine  prero- 
gative of  his  own.  The  State  and  the  Church  are  brought  together:  the 
State,  in  the  person  of  one  who  wields  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
the  ruler  of  the  world — ^the  Church,  in  the  person  of  her  great  Head.  And 
the  business  to  be  transacted  is  nothing  less  than  the  adjustment  of  their 
respective  claims.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  aright 
adjustment  of  these  claims  may  be  found  in  the  brief  conversation  that 
ensues. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lord  declares  that  he  is  a  king,  and  that  he 
has  a  kingdom.  And  I  repeat  that  this  must  imply  a  purpose  to  have  a 
visible  society  upon  earth,  organized  in  his  name.  That  was  the  only  sense 
in  which  his  being  a  king,  and  having  a  kingdom,  could  be  a  matter  with 
which  Pilate  had  any  thing  to  do;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  of  Christ 
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UMDg  such  language  as  that  now  before  lu,  if  he  did  not  wuh  it  to  be  vd- 
deratood  of  an  actnaJ,  outstanding  oommunity,  about  to  be  formed  in  the 
world.  He  did  intend  to  set  up  a  commonwealth  of  bis  own,  and  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  it,  just  as  ostemnbly  as  other  kings  do.  This,  therefore^ 
seems  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  doctrine,  that  the  visible  Churdi  is  a 
divine  institution;  and  that  Christ  exercises  full  royal  authority  in  it, 
governing  it  by  distinct  laws  and  distinct  officers  of  his  own:  laws  and 
officers,  as  distinct  from  those  of  civil  governments,  as  the  arraagementa 
of  one  earthly  king  are  f^m  thooe  of  another. 

Then,  secondly,  the  Lord  intimates  that  this  kingdom  or  society  of  his, 
which  he  is  to  govern  as  king,  by  laws  and  officers  of  his  own,  differs  from 
other  kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  being  **  not  of  this  world,"  but  s^uritual  and 
heavenly,  in  its  professed  character  and  objects,  it  has  not,  and  ought  not 
to  have,  any  of  this  world's  authority  or  power  intrusted  to  it.  In  par- 
ticular, no  civil  authority  belongs  to  it»  and  no  power  of  the  sword.  Or,  in 
other  words,  no  branch  of  the  visible  Church  has  any  righty — ^nor  can  it 
lawfully  usurp  or  receive  any  right, — to  decide  civil  causes,  or  to  use  vio- 
lence; conscience  alone  being  the  single  principle  by  which  it  is  to  act  and 
to  maSntJiin  itself. 

But  yet,  thirdly,  the  Lord  makes  the  domain  of  conscience  very  wide  and 
universal.  For  he  goes  on,  in  the  immediately  fbUowing  verse,  to  daim 
and  challenge  the  allegiance  of  Pilate  himself  to  this  kingdom  of  his.  It  is 
a  kingdonir— a  government  or  sovermgnty— depending  not  at  all  on  the 
force  of  arms,  but  wholly  on  the  force  of  truth ;  its  King  is  the  witness  to 
the  truth:  it  appeals  not  to  phymcal  coercion,  or  constnunt,  but  exdn- 
sivdy  to  conscience.  It  i^ipeals,  however,  through  the  truth  of  which  its 
King  is  the  witness,  to  the  oonsdenoe  of  every  on»--of  rulers  as  well  ms 
subjects — of  Pilate  bimsdf  as  well  as  others.  The  princes  of  this  world, 
therefbre — all  civil  rulers  and  govemora— <are^  in  their  official  capacity,  aiid 
not  merely  as  private  persons,  bound  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  King; — to  own 
the  truth  of  which  he  is  the  witness; — and  to  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of 
which  he  is  the  €k>vemor. 

And  hence,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  the  Lord  emphatically  teaches,  they 
are  peculiarly  responsible  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with 
his  Son,  and  with  the  kingdom  which  his  Bon  sets  up;— 4i  kingdom  in, 
though  not  o^  the  world.  For  when  Pilate,— hard  pressed  between  his 
own  convictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bloodthirsty  cry  of  the  Jews  on 
the  other, — turns  rudely  round  upon  the  meek  prisoner  before  him,  and 
boasts  of  his  power  to  do  with  Jesus  what  he  pleased — how  does  the  Lord 
reply  to  him  ? — ^That  power  thou  doubtless  hast.  But  i^enoe  derived  ? 
From  Qod :  ^  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me»  exc^  it 
were  given  thee  from  above."  And  thou  art  thinking  to  use  the  power 
received  from  Gh)d  against  the  Son  of  Qod  1  This  was  a  fearful  aggrava* 
tion  of  the  traitor's  sin; — ^that  he  called  forth  a  power  <»rdained  of  Qod  to 
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enuh  the  Son  of  Ood;  ^Therefore  he  that  deliTered  me  uato  thee  hath 
the  greater  sm."  It  nnut  be  an  aggraiYati<mt  aIflo»  of  thy  g^uik*  if  thou 
falkst  into  his  marei — and  into  his  oondenmation. 

Pilate  here  represents  the  princes  of  this  world :  and  what  the  Lord  says 
to  hiniy  applies  to  them.  Their  power  is  not  superseded  or  abridged  byihe 
setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  by  his  claim  of  sovereignty.  Neither  on 
his  own  part,  personally,  nor  for  his  visible  Church  under  himt  does  he 
challenge  any  right  to  control  civil  rul«rs,  even  as  to  their  treatment  of 
himself  and  that  very  Church.  These  rulers  are  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  Thdr  duty,  however,  is  plain ; — 
and  their  interest  and  safety  too^*-to  «  kiss  the  Son"  (Ps.  ii.  10-12);  to 
Own  publicly  and  officially  the  truth  to  which  he  bears  witnew ;  and  to 
respeet  and  hold  saored  his  separate  and  independent  authority  in  that 
kingdom,  or  visible  Church,  which  he  rules  by  statutes  and  magistrates  of 
his  own.  In  a  word,  he  does  not  interfere  with  them  in  their  kingdoms^ 
nor  should  they  interfere  with  him  in  his. 

These^  in  substance^  are  our  Church  principles:  denying  the  power  of 
the  sword  to  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
That  power  of  the  keys,  in  our  view  of  it,  is  simply  the  right  to  determine 
who  shall  be  members,  and  who  shall  be  officers,  of  the  Christian  society. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  reality  very  formidable.  No  doubt,  it  is  easy  to 
create  a  vague  fear  of  undefined  and  irresponsible  ecclesiastical  supremacy ; 
and  it  is  easy,  also,  to  cast  a  mist  around  a  plain  doctrine,  by  exaggerating 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  things  civil  and  things  eodesiastioal. 
Both  of  these  artifices  were  very  plentifully  used  against  us  when  we  were 
contending  for  our  principles  within  the  Scottish  Establishment ;  and  I  am 
not  surprised  that  they  should  have  had  their  effect  in  influencing  your 
view  of  our  poution  since  we  left  it.  But  stript  of  all  its  technicalities, 
and  of  the  details  of  endless  legal  subtlety,  our  cUum  really  never  amounted 
to  more  than  this, — that  it  belongs  to  the  visible  Church  herself,  according 
to  her  own  views  of  duty,  guided  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  alone,  to 
say  who  shall  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  who  shall  be  admitted  to 
office,  within  her  communion ;  that  is,  not  merely  to  admit,  by  whatever 
ceremony,  but  to  judge  who  shall  be  admitted.  The  Erastianism  which 
we  condemn,  is  a  direct  refusal  of  this  daim. 


Note  B.— Page  402. 

In  publishing  thia  discourse  at  the  time  (December  1842), 
I  added,  in  an  appendix,  three  quotations  as  at  once  illustra- 
tive and  confirmatory  of  my  own  brief  hints  on  the  application 
of  the  three  prophecies  in  the  Revelation  to  which  I  had  occasion 
to  refer.    I  cited  Bickersteth  (Divine  Warning  to  the  Church) 
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as  my  authority  for  the  view  given  as  to  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Sixth  Vial ;  and  an  anonymous  woric  (the  Book  of  the 
Unveiling)  as  thxx>wing  out  some  striking  remaiks  on  the  pre- 
diction r^arding  the  second  Beast  These  extracts  I  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  reprint  hera  But  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
mediate prophecy  of  the  two  witnesses, — ^intennediate,  I  mean, 
according  to  the  order  of  my  discourse, — I  have  a  reason, 
which  will  appear  in  the  note  that  foUows  this  one  (Note  C), 
for  giving  it  nearly  in  full : — 

On  the  prophesying  of  the  witnesses  (Rev.  zi.)  some  lemcrksy  of  a  very 
interesting  nature,  are  made  in  a  work  publisbed  in  America  in  1814»  and 
repoblished  in  Pusley  in  1815.*  Without  giving  the  arguments  by  whidi 
the  author  supports  his  opinion  at  great  length,  and  without  pronoundng 
any  positive  judgment  on  the  opinion  itself,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  view  which 
must  be  regarded  as  indicating  not  a  little  sagacity,  and  to  which  present 
appearances  are  giving  not  a  little  plausibility.  He  more  particularly  con- 
riders  their  death,  which  he  regards  as  yet  to  come.  For  this  he  gives 
several  reasons, — ^the  third  of  which  is  remarkable  :-^ 

*^  From  the  nattMire  of  the  work  of  bearing  testimony  against  anticfaria- 
tian  misrule  in  Church  and  commonwealth,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  still  in- 
complete ;  and  hence  also  it  appears,  that  they  who  carry  on  the  work  are 
not  yet  dead. 

**  Christ,  our  pattern  and  example,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  was 
not  put  to  death  until  he  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do.  And  by  the 
reference  to  his  crucifixion,  ver.  8,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  his  witnesses 
shall  not  be  slain  until,  as  he  did,  they  finish,  in  their  last  sufferings,  the 
whole  work  they  have  to  perform.  This  is  the  true  import  of  the  exprea- 
sion,  when  they  ehaU  have  finuked.  In  suffering  death,  our  Savioor 
finished  Ais  work.  When  finishing  their  work,  the  witnesses  are  slain.  By 
the  blood  of  martyrdom  they  seal  the  laet  article  in  their  testimony ;  and 
thus  is  the  testimony  completed. 

*^  Of  these  articles,  it  appears  from  the  histoi^y  of  the  persecutions  wUch 
preceded  this  age,  there  remains  one,  an  important  one,  and  only  one,  to 
be  a  ground  of  suffering.  In  testifying  for  it,  there  is  high  probability, 
the  witnesses  must  be  slain." 

After  showing  how  all  other  portions  of  divine  truth  had  been  the  sub- 
jects of  testimony  and  objects  of  persecution  in  succesrive  ages,  he  con- 
cludes : — 

**  ChrisfB  BSAD8H1P  OVEB  THE  NATIOKS  w  the  prtaetU  tesftmofiy. 

*'  It  is  not  probable  that  the  witnesses  will  escape  better  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine  than  in  other  cases.    Modern  principles  of  government,  it  ia 

*  **  Lectoret  on  the  Prineipftl  Prophecies  of  the  ReTeUtion."  B/  Alezender  U*L«od, 
D.D. 
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true,  disclaim  persecution  for  articles  of  faith,  or  modes  of  ecclesiastical 
government ;  but  the  ten-homed  beast  will  not  submit  to  be  told  that  he 
must  kiss  the  Son ;  and  that  true  religion  is  not  merely  to  be  tolerated^ 
but  is  in  fact  to  influence  civil  polity,  and  to  overthrow  all  inconsistent 
establishments.  When  this  one  remaining  article  of  the  testimony  against 
the  antichristian  system  is  so  generally  espoused,  as  that  the  number  and 
power  of  the  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  excite  notice  and  alarm,  then  will 
the  beast  slay  them,  and  in  dying  will  they  have  completed  their  testimony. 
This  period  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  is  fast  approaching."  * 

Then  after  briefly  glancing  at  th^  resurrection,  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  close  of  their  testimony,  the  author  points  to  Britain  as  the 
scene  of  these  events : — 

**  Shall  our  fathers,  our  friends,  our  brethren  in  the  faith  of  God's  elect, 
bound  with  us  in  the  most  sacred  ties  for  the  promotion  of  the  Lord's  cause, 
be  opposed,  and  persecuted,  and  put  to  death  in  the  British  dominions  ? 
The  British  empire  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  symbolical  earth.  She 
is,  at  present,  the  principal  support  of  the  old  antichristian  systems  of 
Europe.  She  bears  up  the  empire  of  the  west,  against  the  third  and  the 
last  woe,  now  (1814)  pouring  out  its  plagues  by  the  agency  of  revolution- 
ary France.  Should  thai  woe  be  permitted,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
break  over  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  its  foaming  billows  roll  along  to  the 
high  mountains  of  Caledonia,  where  the  old  Roman  legions  were  stopped 
in  the  days  of  other  times,  the  war  of  the  beast  against  the  witnesses  must 
become  matter  of  history.  The  best  of  the  saints,  and  the  most  magnani- 
mous, intelligent,  and  faithful  of  that  land*  as  they  would  not  be  silent, 
could  not  be  safe. 

*^  Men  of  no  religion— -men  inclined  to  a  splendid  form,  without  life  or 
reality — ^the  avowed  enemies  of  evangelical  doctrine— the  high  advocates  of 
arbitrary  power  and  Prelatical  pride — ^those  who  excommunicate  from  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  God  all  but  themselves  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
would  easily  embrace  the  views  of  the  antichristian  conqueror.t  But 
thousands  among  the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  British  Isles 
would  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood." 


Note  C— Page  402. 

The  passage  in  the  text,  to  which  the  preceding  Note  refers, 
gave  occasion  to  some  animadversions  by  Mr  Elliott  in  his 

*  The  iUlics  and  capitals  are  in  the  original. 

t  **  High  Outrekmim  contending  for  the  dMm  right  qfPrehey^  conalgn  to  umcooetumt^ 
mercy  all  who  do  not  aabmit  to  tkeUr  bisbopa.  They  claim  a  nearer  connection  with  the 
Papists  than  they  do  w^th  other  Protestants."  This  was  written  in  1814,  long  before  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times'*  were  dreamt  of. 
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Horm  Apocaiypticce,  and  to  a  rejdy  on  my  part  I  extract 
firom  that  re^lj  what  hears  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  two  witnesses,  because  it  expresses  my  more  de- 
libmte  judgment,  so  fSeur  afl  I  have  formed  one,  and  also  be- 
cause it  brmgB  out  some  views  of  }Mt)phetic  interpretation, 
which  seem  to  me  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Speaking  of  the  Disnipticm  in  the  Scottish  Church  in  1843, 
which  Mr  Elliott  calls  ''the  schism, '^  I  thus  address  him. 

....  Toa  denoniioe  ^the  idea  salieeqiiently  nrged  in  defence  of  the 
lefainn,  of  its  being  a  caee  of  witneseing  for  ChrtBt's  crown  and  headdiip 
over  the  Church,  his  body,"  as  **  founded  on  an  eartUy  view  of  CSnist's 
true  CSiurch  and  kingdom : "  adding  this  remark,  ^That  as  to  the  Scotch 
secession  fulfilling,  so  as  some  have  hinted,  the  character  of  oneof  Christ's 
two  wUmstteSf  and  acting  out,  even  now,  the  {Nrophecy  of  the  witnessed 
death — the  idea  is  one  not  otherwise  alone  imaginary,  but  baaed  on  the 
palpable  error  of  making  that  fuiwrt  whidi  is  past,''  Tet  ''irach/'  you 
exclaim,  **  is  the  singular  idea  put  forth  by  Dr  Candlish,  in  his  *  Address 
to  Students.' '' 

....  That  discourse  was  preadied  and  pubfidied  exactly  fire  months 
befbre  the  Disruption.  It  is  not  upon  the  snlject  of  the  Scottish  contro- 
versy, and  makes  no  special  allusion  to  it.  It  is  rather  directed  i^^ainst 
Popery  and  Tractarianism.  It  is  a  defence  of  the  ^principle  of  free  in- 
quiry and  private  judgment :"  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  some  of 
the  views  set  forth  in  it — not  altogether  in  the  beaten  track>*are  faBj  more 
i^plicable  to  Ei^land,  and  its  critical  religious  position  now,  than  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland  then.  There  is,  indeed,  a  notice 
of  what  seemed  then,  as  they  still  seem,  to  be  rigns  of  the  times ;  and  the 
general  aspect  of  aflbirs,  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  in  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  is  brought  forward  as  a  source  of  manifold 
anxiety,  and  a  motiye  to  an  enhanced  sense  of  reqson^bifity.  Three  views 
from  prophecy  are  very  briefly  noticed,^ — not  as  original  speculations  of  my 
own,  but  as  the  suggestions  of  more  professed  expontors.  One  of  these  is 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  Two  Witnesses;  ^e  ^plication  of  which  I 
avowedly  borrowed  from  Dr  M^Leod's  (of  New  York)  **  Lectures  on  Pro- 
phecy ; "  giving,  in  an  i^pendix,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  interpretation.  .  . 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  Dr  M'Leod's  interpretation,  or  to 

impugn  yours.  In  the  historical  identification  of  the  ^Two  Witnesses," 
as  well  as  in  the  chronology  of  their  period  of  prophesying  in  sackdoth, 
there  is  considerable  agreement  between  yourself  and  him.  On  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  difference— the  date  of  the  **  slaying,'*  and  of  the  ''resurrec- 
tion and  ascenaon  " — I  am  not  competent  to  dedde.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, the  presumption,  both  of  authority  and  of  argument,  is  in  your  finvour ; 
I  would  say  decidedly  so,  were  it  not  for  two  difficulties,  which,  with  all 
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the  ingenioiis  elaboration  of  your  learned  digest,  I  cannot  see  that  yon 
have  qoite  cleared  up.  The  first  is  in  the  expression,  *^  When  they  shall 
luure  finished  their  testimony ; "  *  for,  whether  that  mean  the  ending  of 
their  time  of  testifying,  or  ^e  completing  of  the  substance  of  what  they 
testified^  I  would  desire  to  see  something  more  aptly  corresponding  to  it, 
in  the  position  of  the  witnessing  remnant  in  1614,  than  you  seem  to  haye 
succeoded  in  pointing  out.  The  second  difficulty  is  one  which  yon  evi- 
dently feel ;  lying  in  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  witnesses 
being  exalted  into  the  heaven  of  political  patronage  and  power,  as  you  in- 
terpret their  ascension,  and  their  continuing  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth  dur- 
ing the  outstanding  remainder  of  their  appointed  time.  These  difficulties 
are  obviated  by  postponing  the  death  of  the  witnesses  till  nearer  the  termi* 
nation  of  that  time;  not,  however,  without  other  objectiona  arising  out  of 
the  postponement,  still  more  hard  to  be  dealt  with.  Periiaps,  also,  they 
may  be  obviated,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  by  a  more  consistent,  and  less 

^earthly,"  i^Ucation  of  the  very  theory  you  advocate 

And  here,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  in  this  symbol  especially,  your 

attempt  to  introduce  a  political,  or  eodesiastico^litical  application,  is  to 
me  most  painful ;  it  seems  to  be  founded,  to  use  your  own  words,  on  ^  an 
earthly  view  "  of  what  constitutes  the  real  glory  and  prosperity  of  Christ's 
Church,  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  presence  even  of  its  woridly  enemies ; 
and  it  strikes  me  as  an  incongruous  feature  in  the  scene  yon  so  vividly  set 
before  us.    Let  me  take  your  own  sketch. 

The  covenant-angel,  who  is  the  Lord  himself  has  i^peared  upon  the 
earthly  stage  in  a  critical  moment.  John,  symbolically  representing  Luther 
and  the  Reformers,  has  recognised  Christ;  has  recognised  also  Antidirist 
and  his  thnnders;  has  been  startled  by  the  urgency  of  the  times;  has  re- 
ceived a  double  commission, — to  revive  the  preadiii^  of  the  gospel ;  and 
also  to  exercise  that  ministry,  which  is  to  separate  and  secure  Christ's  true 
worshippers,  in  the  altar-court — ^his  sealed  and  measured  ones— during  the 
time  of  the  outer-court  being  given  to  the  QentUes,  and  the  holy  city  being 
trodden  under  foot.  Thus  the  Beformation  is,  as  it  were,  fitted  into^  or 
imbedded  in,  the  great  apocalyptic  period  of  forty-two  months,  or  12fi0 
days. 

But  still  more  clearly  to  connect,  or  identify,  tiie  Reformation  with  the 
entire  history  of  the  evangelical  causey  during  the  whole  period  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  months  and  days,  or  the  1260  years,  the  covenant-angel  takes 
occasion,  at  this  point,  to  unfold  to  John  that  history,  from  the  beginning, 
under  the  symbol  of  the  Two  Witnesses ;  just  as,  in  fact,  the  Reformers, 
when  they  were  doing  their  work,  sought  to  identify  themselves  with  pre- 
ceding protesters  against  the  Papacy,  and  martyrs  for  the  truth.  He  de- 
Bcribes,  acocMrdingly,  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  down  to  tiieyear  when 
they  were  **  slain ;"  or,  in  other  words,  when  Rome  thought  she  had  suc- 

•  IUt.  xi.  7. 
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oeeded  in  nlenciiig  erery  duBenttent  yoioe  throughout  all  Western  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  Lateran  Council,  in  May  I6I49  could  boast  that  <*  oppoeers 
there  exist  no  more."  But  three  years  and  a  half  scarcely  elapse  before 
HusB  and  Jerome  have  risen  again  in  Luther  and  his  followers;  and  the 
witnesses  are  standing  firmer  upon  their  feet  than  oyer.  The  Spirit  oi 
Ood  has  raised  them  up,  and  all  who  see  tremble.* 

Here,  the  covenant-angd  ceases  his  direct  predictiTe  explanation ;  and 
John  is  left  to  gather,  Ax>m  what  he  sees  and  hears,  the  issue  of  these  won- 
ders.  The  scene  before  his  eye  presents  the  slain  witnesses,  as  alert  and 
strong  in  prophesying  as  ever,  and  the  onlookers  greatly  startled  and  sur- 
prised. But  now  a  voice  is  heard  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  **  Come  up 
hither."  They  ascend  in  the  cloud  to  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies ; 
and  while  an  earthquake  convulses  the  world  bdow,  destroying  many,  and 
causing  the  remnant  to  be  affrighted — ^they,  in  th^  elevated  security,  give 
glory  to  the  Ood  of  heaven.t 

Now,  as  to  this  ascension,  I  am  amazed  that  you  should  have  sought  for 
the  key  of  so  sacred  a  symbol  in  the  boastful  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  when,  in  language  of  the  most  sublime  hyperbole,  j 
Isaiah  describes  the  ambition  of  that  haughty  monarch,  and  his  £U1.$ 
Proud  as  **  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,"  he  is  represented  as  a^iring,  like 
the  angels  who  kq>t  not  their  first  estate,  to  an  equality  with  God,  and 
"  saying  in  his  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  vnll  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  Gkid."  ||  And  this  impious  blasphemy  of  a  heathen  long 
is  the  model  of  the  ascension  of  the  witnesses  1 

I  at  once  challenge  for  the  symbol  a  fiur  worthier  type.  I  take  leave  to 
say  that  the  only  type  of  it  which  could  possibly  occur  to  John  himself,  or 
to  any  early  reader  of  this  book,  must  have  been  the  past  aaoenaon  of 
Christ  himself,  and  the  predicted  ascension  of  his  risen  saints.  Why,  here 
is  Christ  himself  immediately  upon  the  stage ;  and  a  death  and  resurrec- 
lion,  most  palpably  borrowed  from  his  own ;  vidth  a  reference,  perhaps^  also 
to  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezeldel,  as  well  as  to  that  resurrec- 
tion which  is  connected  vyith  the  Lord's  coming  in  glory.  Still,  however, 
his  ovm  death  and  resurrection  form  the  leading  and  governing  ideas  in 
the  symbol.  And  what  would  you  have  next  ?  What  is  your  suggestion 
for  filling  up  the  picture  I  When  an  ascension  comes,  in  the  very  next 
breath,  to  be  announced,  it  seems  that  the  mad  ambition  of  a  Lucifer  is  to 
furnish  the  explanation,  and  not  that  all-glorious  event  which  must  have 
been  filling  the  whole  soul  of  the  aposde^  as  he  gazed  on  his  exalted  Lord. 
I  cannot  take  this  in.    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  fuctorial  allusion  in 

•  Her.  zL  a-lO.    Hor.  Apoc ,  rol.  il.  pp.  190-3M. 

f  Ber.  zi.  1 1-13  ~I  accept  yonr  rendering  of  Tenet  IS,  13 ;  and,  meUng  the  eertbqaakft 
and  its  eflfeot  parenthetical,  read  thai :  **  They  aacended  up  to  hearen  in  the  cloud— (and 
their  enemies  beheld  them,  and  the  tame  hoar  there  was  an  earthqaalie  .....  and  the 
remnant  were  a&lghted) — and  gave  glory  to  the  Ood  of  hearen.** 

X  Hor.  Apoc.,  Tol.  i.  p.  400.  I  Isa.  ziv.  IS,  13. 
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the  symbol  is  to  the  scene  described  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians :  *  The  Lord  coming  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints, 
the  dead  in  Christ  raised,  the  living  changed ;  and  all,  together,  caught 
up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  ur,  and  to  be  ever  with  the 
Lord. 

I  confirm  this  view  by  your  own  criticism  on  '*  the  cloud  "  in  which  the 
witnesses  ascended.  You  rightly  g^ve  the  force  of  the  definite  article ; 
**  the,"  not  **  a,"  cloud ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  parti- 
cular cloud  can  be  meant,  since  none  is  mentioned  iti  the  immediate  con- 
text ? — ^you,  with  admirable  sagacity,  point  to  **  the  cloud,"  with  which 
the  covenant  angel  appears  clothed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  vision.t  And 
I  notice,  further,  that  this  accompaniment  of  a  cloud,  or  clouds,  must  have 
suggested  to  John,  at  once,  the  scene  of  the  Lord's  second  coming :  in 
fact,  there  is  no  more  uniform  and  certain  mark  of  that  event  being 
alluded  to,  than  this  mention  of  the  cloud.  He  was  seen,  transfig^ed,  in 
the  cloud ;  he  departed  into  heaven  in  a  cloud,  which  received  him  out  of 
the  sight  of  his  disciples ;  he  cometh  again  in  the  clouds  with  power  and 
great  glory :  and  his  people  are  to  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the  clouds. 

I  observe,  also,  that  there  is  surely  a  correspondence  between  the  earth- 
quake desolating  the  earth,  while  the  witnesses  ascend  in  the  cloud  to 
heaven,  and  the  judgments  to  be  executed  on  the  world,  and  on  this  globe 
itself,  while  the  saints  are  elevated  to  a  place  of  blessed  security,  with 
Christ,  their  glorious  Head.  For  I  cannot  but  connect  the  Apostle  Paul's 
prophecy,  respecting  the  Lord's  advent  and  its  attendant  circumstances, 
with  that  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  respecting  the  burning  up  of  the  earth, — 
as  the  latter  apostle  himself  seems  to  suggest.  I  see  the  living  saints 
changed,  and  the  dead  saints  raised,  and  both  together  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  to  be  in  safety  with  the  Lord  in  the  air,  while  this  whole  terrestrial 
system  is  dissolved,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  prepared. 
What  more  exact  than  the  resemblance  between  that  final  ascension  of  the 
changed  and  risen  saints,  above  the  raging  of  the  fiery  elemental  storm 
beneath,— and  this  ascension  of  the  vritnesses,  above  the  g^eat  earthquake 
overthrowing  the  tenth  part  of  the  city,  and  slaying  the  seven  thousands 
of  the  names  of  men  ?  X  And  is  not  this  correspondence  an  additional  cor- 
roboration of  the  import  which  I  would  attach  to  this  most  significant 
symbol? 

Then,  again,  I  ask,  is  there  no  connection  between  ^the  heaven"  firom 
which  the  covenant>angel  is  seen  descending  in  the  beginning  of  the  vision, 
and  the  heaven  into  which  the  witnesses  are  seen  ascending  at  its  close  || 
— no  connection  such  as  you  have  yourself  established  between  the  cloud 
with  which  he  is  cFothed,  and  the  cloud  in  which  they  are  caught  up?    If 

•  1  Theu.  ir.  14.17.  f  Rer.  x.  1. 

t  Compare  Rer.  zl.  13 ;  1  TheM.  ir.  17  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
I  Compare  Rer.  x.  1  {  and  xl.  IS. 
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It  be  in  his  cloud  that  they  ascend,  should  it  not  be  to  his  helven  ?  If  ifr 
be  with  his  mantle  that  they  are  clothed,  is  it  not  to  his  mansion  that  they 
should  go?  I  am  aware^  of  course,  that  from  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
language,  the  mere  use  of  the  definite  article  is  not  so  conclusive  in  regard 
to  the  "heaven"  as  in  regard  to  the  "cloud ;"  and  I  do  not  rest  on  that, 
but  upon  the  point  and  propriety  of  the  two  verses,  as  well  as  the  consis- 
tency of  the  whole  passage  demanding  that  we  should  understand  the 
heaven  spoken  of  as  the  same.  Neither  do  I  now  ^  the  precise  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  this  "heaven,"  from  which  Christ  descends,  and  to  which 
the  witnesses  ascend:  it  is  enough  that — whence  he  came,  thither  they  go. 

I  do,  however,  submit  that  these  considerations  are  conclusive  against 
its  being  "  political  dignity  and  power  "  that  this  "  heaven  "  can  possibly 
denote.  I  marvel,  indeed,  that  your  own  excellent  criticism  oa  "the 
cloud"  did  not  lead  you  away  from  this  " earthly  view."  For  what  have 
we?  The  witnesses,  "slain  by  the  beast  out  of  the  bottomless  pit"  are 
raised  and  made  to  stand  on  their  feet — ^not  by  any  help  of  States  and 
rulers — not  by  the  decree  or  the  strength  of  kings, — but,  as  it  is  expressly 
stated,  by  "  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entering  into  them ;" — ^the  very 
account  a  spiritual  man  would  give  of  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion. And  now,  these  same  witnesses,  thus  spiritually  quickened  and 
revived,  are  called  to  ascend  in  "  the  cloud  " — ^the  very  cloud  with  which 
Christ  himself  appears  clothed  as  he  descends  from  heaven — ^th^r  calling 
being  by  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  and  their  ascension  being  to  heav^i.  Is 
it  not  inconsistent  to  apply  this  part  of  the  symbol  to  certain  merely  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  arrangements  ?  The  immediately  preceding  part— • 
the  resurrection — ^is  exclusively  spiritual.  "  The  cloud,"  in  this,  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  spiritual,  being  the  Lord's  own  vesture.  And  the 
presumption  surely  is,  that  ''the  heaven"  and  "the  voice"  are  to  be 
spiritually  interpreted  too.  The  whole  transaction  is  one  between  Christ 
himself  and  the  witnesses,  quickened  by  his  own  spirit  of  life.  There  is 
not  a  hint  of  any  third  party — such  as  civil  nilei*s — ^being  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  it.  Whatever  kind  of  exaltation  may  be  meant  by  this  "  ascen- 
sion," it  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  such  as  the  Church  receives  from  the 
princes  of  this  world,  or  shares  with  them.  It  must  rather  be  analagous 
to  what,  at  his  second  coming,  his  risen  saints  are  to  receive  directly  from 
himself,  and  to  share  with  himself  alone. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  spiritual 
man  would  contemplate  it,  apart  from  its  external  success — any  thing  in 
the  more  heavenward  aspects  and  interior  movements  of  it,>-in  which 
this  "  ascension  of  the  witnesses  "  may  have  an  adequate  antitype  ?  Is 
there  any  marked  event,  or  series  of  events,  besides  its  "rise  on  the  political 
horizon,  that  can  fairly  be  viewed  as  an  ascension  to  heaven? 

Whatever  it  be,  I  admit  to  you  that  it  must  be  marked  and  notable,  for 
it  is  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies  that  the  witnesses  ascend.     I  think 
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it  18  evident,  also,  according  to  your  singularly  dear  sketch  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic scenery  and  platform,  that  the  symbolical  "  heaven,"  here  and  else- 
where spoken  of,  cannot  be  the  high  abode  of  God ;  for  that  is  represented 
by  the  holy  of  holies  within  the  temple.  It  must  be  the  firmament  of  that 
world  which  John,  standing  at  the  temple  door,  or  beside  the  entrance  to 
the  holy  place,  sees  spread  out  in  landscape  before  and  around  him. 

Now,  in  this  view,  what  is  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  symbol? 
What  should  the  **  heaven  "  be  ?  Is  it  not  the  counterpart  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic «*  earth  ?  "  But  that  "  earth  "  is  simply  what  we  call  the  world,  in  all 
its  phases,  as  the  political,  the  literary,  the  religious  world;  the  whole 
economy  of  the  ongoings,  so  to  speak,  of  the  present  social  system ;  and 
it  should  stand  to  the  "  heaven  " — ^its  correlative  emblem — ^in  the  relation 
of  seen  to  unseen,  or  of  effects  to  causes,  or  of  practices  to  principles,  or 
of  the  multitudinous  sea  of  events  to  the  forces  in  operation  over  and 
upon  them,  by  which  their  movements  are  prompted,  guided,  and  re- 
strained. 

This  heaven,  then,  should  be  the  region  where  all  the  authorities  that 
rule  and  all  the  influences  that  sway  or  agitate  the  world,  are  collected, 
whether  these  are  of  a  religious  or  of  a  civil  nature :  just  as  in  the  natural 
heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  seated ;  and  the  vapours,  with  their 
electric  forces,  and  other  mighty  agencies,  are  continually  at  work. 
Plainly,  therefore,  there  is  room  in  this  apocalyptic  heaven  for  much  variety 
of  authority  and  influence  to  command  the  apocalyptic  earth ;  as  we  see,  in 
fact,  that  the  guiding  principles  of  this  world's  history  are  manifold; 
while  they  all,  more  or  less,  have  their  seat,  whether  of  rest  or  of  motion, 
in  an  atmosphere'of  ascendency,  supremacy,  and  power.  Hence,  the  apoca- 
lyptic **  heaven  "  is  the  abode  both  of  Christ  and  of  Antichrist — viewed  in 
their  relations  to  the  affairs  of  the  apocalyptic  earth,  which  they  severally 
regulate  and  control.  Hence^  also,  all  the  subordinate  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities which  Christ  and  Antichrist  respectively  employ,  are  to  be 
found  represented  by  their  fitting  emblems  in  this  same  "  heaven  "  of  which 
we  speak.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Bevelation,  the 
one  immediately  following  the  vision  now  before  us,  we  have  a  war  in  this 
"heaven;"  between  the  sun-clothed  woman,  at  first  manifested  as  a 
ruling  power,  and  the  red  dragon,  disputing  with  her  the  right  to  influence 
mankind  in  their  social  and  sacred  interests ;  or,  in  symbolical  words,  con- 
tending with  her  for  the  possession  of  the  **  heaven  "  now  in  question. 
From  that  oomanding  position  she  seems  for  a  time  to  be  displaced,  being 
fain  to  flee  into  the  wilderness.  But  her  enemy's  blasphemous  brood  are 
ultimately  expelled  by  Michael,  and  his  angels;  their  place  is  no  more 
found  in  « heaven ;"  only  a  voice  of  triumph  is  heard  there,  while  the  dis- 
comfited dragon  is  seen  venting  his  impotent  rage  on  the  **  earth,"  in  per- 
secuting her  for  whom  a  safe  refuge  is  provided.* 

*  Rev.  x». 
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Thus,  generally,  it  may  be  said  ooncermng  the  apocalyptic  disitiictioa 
between  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  that  the  one  represents  the  region  of 
influence, — ^the  other  the  region  of  events ;  the  one  the  seat  of  power, — 
the  other  the  seat  of  action ;  the  first  the  ideal  loeaUty,  or,  as  it  were, 
retiring-room,  in  which  the  unseen  agencies  that  tell  upon  the  world's 
history,  meet,  and  mingle,  and  adjust  themselves, — the  last  the  actual 
locality,  or  open  stage,  on  which  the  palpable  occurrences  of  that  historj 
are  enacted. 

Upon  thb  principle,  what  a  beautiful  and  noble  scheme,  both  of  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  and  of  the  ascension  of  his  witnesses^  may  be  consistently 
constructed  I 

Just  before  the  era  of  the  Refbrmati<m,  the  witnesses  on  the  earth  are 
slain.  The  force  imparted  to  the  region  of  action,  from  the  region  of  in* 
fluence,  is  spent,— or,  rather,  is  overborne  by  the  wide-sweeping  violence 
of  the  Papacy.  Every  where^  on  the  apocalyptic  earth,  there  is  desolation 
and  death ;  and  revival  from  the  earth  itself  is  not  to  be  looked  for :  its 
vitality  is  exhausted ;  its  crop  of  martyrs,  not  buried,  but  rudely  trodden 
down.  There  must  be  a  new  communication  of  living  energy  from 
the  hesvens ;  a  new  flash  of  electric  fire ;  a  new  outburst  of  creating  light 
and  life.  Accordingly,  as  it  was  of  old,  and  as  it  will  be  at  last — when 
all  is  chaos,  the  Wobd  comes  forth :  when  faith  is  wdlnigh  gone  from 
the  earth,  the  Lord  appears  from  heaven.  The  truth  passes  anew,  as  by 
a  new  inspiration,  from  the  r^on  of  influence^  or  of  cause,'  to  the  region 
of  effects,  or  of  events.  A  new  impulse  is  given  from  on  high,  and  the 
lost  cause  recovers  itself;  the  slain  witnesses  are  on  thor  feet  again. 

Thus,  on  the  earth,  the  Reformation  is  begun.  For  a  time,  the  agents 
in  that  mighty  work — Luther,,  and  his  compeers — are  like  passive  instru- 
ments, acted  upon,  rather  than  acting— Luther  himself  being  like  one 
blindly  driven  by  a  superior  force,  which  he  can  neither  measure  nor  ex- 
plain. He  puts  forth  vast  power,  but  it  b  as  one  impelled  or  possessed.  He 
cannot  regulate  his  own  movements;  he  recoils,  and  is  reluctant;  he 
knows  not  whither  his  steps  are  leading  him,  and  he  staggers  as  he  finds 
himself  in  front  of  the  Papal  bull. 

But,  by-and-by,  the  principles  thus  rudely  wrought  out,  in  the  r^on 
of  events,  pass  again,  with  their  great  Author  and  Insptrer,  into  the  re- 
gion of  influence.  The  Reformation  becomes  something  more  than  an 
uncontrollable  effect ;  it  becomes  a  commanding  causeu  The  modves  and 
impulses  which,  as  if  spontaneously  and  simultaneously,  stirred  every 
where  the  irrepressible  revolt  against  Rome's  intolerable  tyranny,  are  ga- 
thered up,  systematized,  and  elevated  into  the  high  position  of  a  ruling 
power,  not  only  in  morals  and  religion,  but  in  the  whole  economy,  also^ 
of  the  social  system  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  scheme  of  Protes- 
tant doctrine, — ^based  upon  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  of  the  Spirit  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures^ — was 
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settled  and  promulgated,  as  a  testimony  for  Christ,  open,  authoritative, 
and  influential ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  hecame, 
as  to  its  spirit  and  substance,  the  true  ascension  of  the  witnesses.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  has  more  struck  and  startled  their  enemies  than  this,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  wrought  out.  It  has  been  really,  in  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  point  of  view,  more  noticeable  as  a  source  of  real  trouble  to  them, 
than  all  the  Protestant  Establishments  in  Christendom  put  together. 
Their  very  anxiety  to  exaggerate  real,  and  to  invent  imaginary,  discrepan- 
cies among  Protestants,  proves  how  keenly  they  are  stung  by  the  essen- 
tial and  divine  unity  of  the  Reformation  testimony,  in  favour  of  a  free  sal- 
vation by  grace,  through  faith  alone.  It  is  this  holy  and  heavenly  system 
that  they  hate  and  fear ;  and  its  exaltation,  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  in- 
to a  principle  of  paramount  influence,  in  the  teaching  and  standards  of 
the  Reformers,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  amazement  with  which  '<  their  ene- 
mies beheld  them." 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  view  will  commend  itself  the  more  it  is  pon- 
dered, as  fully  answering  all  the  conditions  of  the  symbol,  even  as  you 
apply  it,  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  free  from 
the  difficulties  to  which  I  formerly  adverted.  The  ascension  to  heaven, 
upon  this  theory,  has  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  a  prolonged  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth.  The  Reformers,  in  giving  to  Protestant  impressions 
a  high  *'  local  habitation  and  name,"  among  the  elements  and  sources  of 
command  over  the  minds  of  men,  did  no  more  than  carry  out  more 
authoritatively  and  influentially,  yet  still  with  persecution,  the  completed 
testimony  of  their  martyred  predecessors. 

I  might  even  enlist  on  my  side,  here,  your  ingenious  principle  of  **  allu- 
sive reference ; "  and  as  you  think  the  description  of  Chrbt's  appearance, 
descending  from  heaven,  has  respect,  by  way  of  studied  contrast,  to  the 
enormous  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Antichrist,  as  at  that  very  time  he 
affected  to  be  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;* — so  I  might  observe,  that 
just  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  gathered  up,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  field  of  mere  passive  force,  whether  mental  or  physical,  and 
made  to  take  the  commanding  position  of  active  moral  power — Rome,  also, 
thought  of  passing  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  not  only  were  her  loose 
and  indigested  practical  abuses  elevated  into  an  authoritative  code,  in  the 
Confession  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. ;  but, 
in  a  higher  and  more  influential  sense,  she  made  a  too  successful  effort  to 
recover  her  ascendency,  as  a  faith,  over  the  minds  of  men. 

*  Hor.  Apoo^  ToL  ii.  pp.  46-86. 


THE  END. 
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